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| TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ; | 
JOHN LORD SOMMERS, 
BARON OF EVES HAM. 7 
Ny LORD, Ty N Fits : | 


1 Should not act the part of an impartial SpeQator, if I dedicated 55 


the following Papers to one who is not of the moſt conſummate and 
moſt acknowledged merit. TNT ed ps 


None but a perſon of a finiſhed character, can be the proper patron 


of a work, which endeavours to cultivate and poliſh human life, by 
promoting virtue and knowledge, and by recommending whatſoever 


may be either uſeful or ornamental to ſociety. 


I know that the homage I now pay you, is offering a kind of vio- 
lence to one who is as ſolicitous to ſhun applauſe, as he is aſſiduous 


to deſerve it. But, my Lord, this is perhaps the only particular, in 


which your prudence will be always diſappointed. 


While juſtice, candour, equanimity, a zeal for the good of your 
country, and the molt perſuaſive eloquence in bringing over others 
to it, are valuable diſtinctions, You are not to expect that the public 


will ſo far comply with your inclinations, as to forbear celebrating 


ſuch extraordinary qualities- It is in vain that you have endeavoured 


to conceal your ſhare of merit, in the many national ſervices which 
| you have effected. Do what you will, the preſent age will be talking 
of your virtues, though poſterity alone will do them juſtice, | 2 


Other men paſs through oppoſitions and contending intereſts in the 
ways of ambition; but your great abilities have been invited to power, 


an i importuned to accept of advancement. Nor is it ſtrange that this 
thould rapper to your Lordſhip, who could bring into the ſervice of 
your Sovereign the arts and policies of ancient Greece and Rome, as 


well as the moſt exact knowledge of our own conſtitution in particular, 
and of the intereſts of Europe in general ; to which I muſt alſo add, a 

certain dignity in yourſelf, that, to ſay the leaſt of it, has been always 
equal to thoſe great honours which have been conferred upon you. 


It is very well-known, how much the Church owed to you in the 
moſt dangerous day it ever ſaw, that of the arraignment cf it's pre- 


| lates ; and how far the civil power, in the late and preſent reign, has 
been indebted to your counſels and wiſdom. | : 


But to enumerate the great advantages which the public has re- 


ceived from your adminiſtration, would be a more proper work for an 


hitory than for an addreſs of this nature. 
Your 


s «© : 
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Your . ordſhip . as great in your private life, as in the möſt 
3 | 


important offices which you' have borne, I would therefore rather 
chuſe to ſpeak of the pleaſure you afford all who are admitted into 


your converſation, of your elegant taſte in all the polite parts of 
ps pong of your great humanity and complacency of manners, and 


of the ſurprizing influence which 1s peculiar to you, in making every 
one, who converſes with your Lordſhip, prefer you to himſelf, with- 


out 3 the leſs meanly of his own talents. But if I ſhould take 
| 


notice of all that might be obſerved in your Lordſhip, I ſhould have 
nothing new to ſay upon any other character of diſtinction. I am, 


| My Lord > 
5 Vour Lordſhip's moſt obedient; 


moſt devoted, humble Servant, 


1 THE SPECTATOR, 


THE 


13 
p 


VOLUME THE FIRST, 


Ne I. THURSDAY, 


MARCH 1, 1710-11: 


NON FUMUM Ex FULGORE, SED EX TUM O DARE LUCEN 
COGITAT, UT SPECIOSA DEHINC MIRACULA PROMAT. 


Hor, ARS Por r. vz8, 143. 


ONE WITH A FLASH BFCINS, AND ENDS IN SMOKE 
THE OTHER OUT OF SMOKE BRINGS GLORIOUS LIGHT, 
AND (WITHOUT RAISING EXPECTATION HIGH) | 


SURPRIZES US WITH DAZZLING MIRACLES» 


Have obſerved, that a reader ſeldom 


knows whether the writer of it be a 
black or a fair man, of a mild or cho- 
leric diſpoſition, married or a bachelor; 
with other particulars of the like na- 
ture, that conduce very much to the 
right underſtanding of an author. To 
gratify this curioſity, which is ſo na- 
tural to a reader, I deſign this paper 


and my next as prefatory diſcourſes 


to my following writings, and ſhall 
give ſome account in them of the ſeveral 


perſons that are engaged in this work. 


As the chief trouble of compiling, di- 
gelting, and correcting, will fall to my 
ſhare, I muſt do myſelf the juſtice to 
open the work with my own hiſtory. 

Il was born to a ſmall hereditary eſtate, 
which, according to the tradition of the 
village where it lies, was bounded by 

the fame hedges and ditches in William 
the Conqueror's time that it is at pre- 
ſent, and has been delivered down from 
father to ſon whole and entire, without 


the loſs gr acquiſition of a ſingle field 


peruſes a book with pleaſure, till he 


_ neighbourhood put upon it. 


during my nonage, I had the reputa. 


Roscommone. 


or meadow, during the ſpace of fix hun- 
dred years. There runs a ſtory in the 


family, that when my mother was gone 
with chili ct me about three months, 


ſhe dreamt that ſhe was brought to- bed 
of a Judge: whether this might proceed 


from a law-ſuit which was thea de- 


8 in the family, or my father's 


being a juſtice of the peace, I cannot 


determine; for I am not ſo vain as to 
think it preſaged any *dignity that I 
ſhould arrive at in my future life, though 
that was the interpretation which the 
The gra- 
vity of my behaviour at my very firſt 
appearance in the world, and all the time 
that I ſucked, ſeemed to favour my 
mother's dream; for, as ſhe has often 
told me, I threw away my rattle before 
I was two gonths old, and would not 
make uſe of my coral until they had 
taken away the bells from it. | 
As for the reſt of my infancy, there 


being nothing in it remarkable, I ſha!l 


paſs over it in ſilence. I find, that, 
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tion of a very ſullen youth; but was al- 
ways a favourite of my ſchoolmaſter, 
who uſed to ſay—* that my parts were ſo- 
« lid, and would wear well,* I had not 
been long at the univerſity, before I di- 
ſtinguiſhed myſelf by a moſt profound 
ſilence; for during the ſpace of eight 
years, excepting in the public exerciſes 


of the college, I ſcarce uttered the quan- | 


tity of. an hundred words; and, indeed, 
do not remember that I ever ſpoke three 


ſentences together in my whole life. 


Whilſt IJ was in this learned body, I 
applied myſelf with ſo much diligence 
to my ſtudies, that there are very few 
celebrated books, either in the learned 
or the modern tongues, which I am not 
acquainted with. N | 
Upon the death of my father, I was 
reſolved to travel into foreign countries; 
and therefore left the univerſity, with 
the character of an odd, unaccountable 
fellow, that had a great deal of learning, 
if I would but ſhew it. An inſatiable 
- thirft after knowledge carried me into 


all the countries of Europe, in which. 


There was any thing new or ſtrange to 
be ſeen; nay, to ſucn a degree wes my 
curioſity raiſed, that having read the 
_ eontroverſies of ſome great men con- 
ecrning the antiquities of Egypt, I made 
a voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpoſe to 
take the meaſure of a pyramid; and as 
| Coon as I had ſet myſelf right in that 
particular, returned to my native coun- 
try with great ſatisfaction. 3 

I have paſſed my latter years in this 
erty, where Lam frequently ſeen in moſt 
public places, though there are not above 
Half a dozen of my ſelect friends that 
know me; of whom my next paper ſhall 


ive a more particular account. There 


is no place of general reſort, wherein I 
do not oiten make my appearance; ſome- 
times I am ſeen thruſting my head into 


a round of politician's at Will's, and 


liſtening with great attention to the 
narratives that are made in thoſe lit- 
tle circular audiences. Sometimes I 
ſmoke a pipe at Child's, and whilſt 
I feem attentive to nothing but the 
Poſtman, overhear the converſation 
of every table in the room. I ap» 
pear on Sunday nights at St. James's 
Coffee-houſe; and ſometimes join the 
little committee of politics in the inner 
room, as one who comes there to hear 
and improve. My face is likewiſe very 
well known at the Grecian, the Cocoa 


Trae, aud in the theatres both of Drury 
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Lane and the Haymarket, 'T have been 
taken for a merchant upon the Exchange 


for above theſe ten years, and ſometimes 


paſs for a Jew in the aſſembly of ſtock- 
jobbers at Jonathan's. In ſhort, wherever 
I ſee a cluſter of people, I always mix 
with them, though I never open my 


lips but in my own club. 


Tus I live in the world rather as a 


ſpeRator, of mankind, than as one of 


the ſpecies; by winch means I have made 
myſelf a tpeculative ſtateſman, ſoldier, 
merchant, and artiſan, without ever 

meddling with any practical part in life, 
I am very well verſed in the theory of 2 
huſband or a father; and can diſcern the 
errors in the œconomy, buſineſs, and 


diverſion of others, better than thoſe 


who are engaged in them; as ſtanders- 
by diſcover blots, which are apt to 


eſcape thoſe who are in the game. I 


never eſpouſed any party with violence, 
and am refolved to obſerve an exact 
neutrality between the Whigs and To- 
ries, unleſs I ſhail be forced to declare 
myſelf by the hoſtilities of either fide. 
In ſhort, I have ated in all the parts of 


wmv life as a looker-on, which is the 
character I intend to preſerve in this 


paper. 3 5 5 
I have given the reader juſt ſo much 


of my hiſtory and character, as to let 


him ſee I am not altogether unqualified 
for the buſineſs I have undertaken. As 


for other particulars in my life and ad- 
ventures, I ſhall inſert them in follo-w-- 


ing papers as I ſhall fee occaſion, In 
the mean time, when I conſider how 
much I have ſeen, read, and heard, I 
begin to blame my own taciturnity; and 
ſince L have neither time nor inclination 
to communicate the fulneſs of my heart 
in ſpeech, I am reſolved to do it in 
writing, and to print myſelf out, if 
poſhble, before I die. I have been often 
told by my friends, that it is pity ſo 


many uſeful diſcoveries which I have 


made ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of a 
filent man. For this reaſon, therefore, 
T ſhall publiſh a ſheet-full of thoughts 
every morning, for the benefit of my - 


_ contemporaries; and if I can any way 
contribute to the diverſion or improve- 


ment of the country in which J live, I 
ſhall leave it, when I am ſummoned out 
of jt, with the ſecret ſatisfaction of think 
ing that J have not lived in vain. | 

There are three very material points 
which I have not ſpoken to in this pa- 
per; and which, fox ſeveral important 
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reaſons, 1 muſt keep to myſelf, at leaſt 


for ſome time: I mean, an account of 


my name, my age, and my lodgings. I 
mult confeſs, 1 would gratify my reader 
in any thing that is reaſonable; but as 
for theſe three particulars, though. I am 
ſenſible they might tend very much to 
the embelliſhment of my paper, I can- 
not yet come to a reſolution of commu- 


nicating them to the public. They 


would indeed draw me out of that ob- 
ſcurity which I have enjoyed for many 


years, and expoſe me in public places 


to ſeveral ſalutes and civilities, which 


have been always very diſagreeable to 


me; for the greateſt pain I can ſuffer is, 
the being talked to, and being ſtared at. 
It is for this reafon likewiſe, that I 
keep my complexion and dreſs as very 
great ſecrets; though it is not impoſſible 
put I may make diſcoveries of both, in 


the progreſs of the work J have under. 
taken. 


After having been thus particular upon 


myſelf, I ſhall in to-morrow's paper, 
give an account of thoſe gentlemen who 


are concerned with me in this work: for, 
as I have before intimated, a plan of it 


is laid and concerted, as all other mat- 


ters of importance are, in a club. How- 
ever, as my friends have engaged me to 
ſtand in the front, thoſe who have a mind 
to correſpond with me, may direct their 
letters to the Spectator, at Mr. Buck - 
ley's, in Little Britain. For I muſt 
further acquaint the reader, that though 
our club meets only on Tueſdays and 
Thurſdays, we have appointed a com- 
mittee to ſit every night for the inſpection 
of all ſuch papers as may contribute to 
the advancement of the public weal. 


- 
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| ATT ALCIESEY ©: 
'ET PLURES UNO CONCLAMAN T RE. 


Juv. Sar. 7. v. 167. 


SIX MORE AT LEAST JOIN THEIR CONSEN TING VOICEs« 


HE firſt of our ſociety is a gentle- 
man of Worceſterſhire, of ancient 
deſcent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger 


de Coverley. His great grandfather was 


inventor of that famous country-dance 


which is called after him. All who 
know that ſhire are very well acquaint- 
ed with the parts and merits of Sir Ro- 


ger. He 1s a gentleman that 1s very 
{ingular in his behaviour, but his ſin- 
gularities proceed from his good ſenſe, 
and are contradictions to the manners 
of the world, only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this hu- 
mour creates him no enemies, for he 
does nothing with ſourneſs or obſtinacy; 


and his being unconiined to modes and 


forms makes him but the readier and 
more capable to pleaſe and oblige all 


who know him. When he is in town, 


he-lives in Soho Square. It is ſaid, he 
keeps himſelf a bachelor, by reaſon he 


was croſſed in love by a perverſe beau- 


tiful widow of the next county to him, 
Before this diſappointment, Sir Roger 
was what you call a fine gentleman, 
had often ſupped with my Lord Ro- 
cheſter and Sir George Etherege, fought 
a duel upon his firit coming to town, 


and Kigked Bully Dawſon in a public 


% 


coffee-houſe for calling him youngſter, 


But being ill uſed by the above- men- 
tioned widow, he was very ſerious for 
a year and a half; and thaugh, his tem- 


per being naturally jovial, he at laſt got 


over it, he grew careleſs of himſelf, and 


never dreſſed afterwards. He continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the fame 


cut that were in faſhion at the time of 


his repulſe, which in his merry humours, 
he tells us, has been in and out twelve 
times ſince he firſt wore it. It is ſaid 
Sir Roger grew humble in his deſires 


after he had forgot this cruel beauty, 


inſomuch that it is reported he has fre- 


quently offended in point of chaſtity | 


with beggars and gypſies: but this is 
looked upon by his friends rather as 


matter of raillery than truth. He is now 
in his fifty-ſixth year, chearful, gay, 
and hearty; keeps a good houſe both in 


town and country; a great lover of man- 
kind; but there is ſuch a mirthful caſt 
in his behaviour, that he is rather be- 
loved than eſteemed. His tenants grow 


rich, his ſervants look ſatisfied, all the 


young women profeſs love to him, and 
the young men are glad of his company; 
when he comes into a houſe, he calls the 


_ ſervants by their names, and talks all 
| B the 
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in the reports of our own courts. 


of very few. 


the preſent world. 


the way up · ſtairs to a viſit. I muſt not 
omit, that Sir Roger 1s a juſtice of the 
quorum; that he fiils the chair at a quar- 
ter-ſeffion with great abilities, and three 
months ago gained univerſal applauſe 
by explaining a paſlage in the game- 
act. 
The gentleman next in eſteem and 


authority among us, is another bache- 


lor, who is a member of the Inner- 
Temple; a man of great probity, wit, 
and underſtanding; but he has choſen 
his place of reſidence, rather to obey the 
direction of an old humourſome father, 
than in purſuit of his own inclinations, 
He was placed there to ſtudy the Jaws 
of the land, and is the moſt learned of 
any of the houle in thoſe of the (tage. 
Ariſtotle and Longinus are much better 
underſtood by him than Littleton or 
Coke. The father ſends vp every poſt 
queſtions relating to marriage-articies, 
leaſes, and tennres, in the neighbour- 
hood; all which queſtions he agrees with 
an attorney to aniwer and take care of 
In the lump. He is ſtudying the paſ- 


ions themſelves, when he ſhould be en- 
quiring into the debates among men 


which ariſe from them. He knows the 
argument of each of the oxations of De- 
moſthenes and Tully; but not one caſe 
No 


one ever took him for a fool, but none, 
£ 


except his intimate friends, know he 


Has a great deal of wit. This turn 
makes him at once both diſintereſted 


and agreeable; as few of his thoughts 


are drawn from buſineſs, they are moſt 
of them fit for converiation. 
of books is a little too jult for the age 
he lives in; he has read all, but approves 
His familiarity with the 
cuitoms, manners, actions, and writings 
of the ancients, makes him a very deli- 
cate obſerver of what accurs to him in 
He is an excellent 
critze, and the time of the play is his 


hour of buſineſs; exactly at five he 
| per through New Inn, croſſes through 


uſſel Court, and takes a turn at Will's 
till the play begins; he has his ſhoes 
rubbed and his pertwig powdered at the 
barber's as you go into the Roſe. It is 
for the good of the audtence when he is 
at a play, for the actors have an am- 
bition to pleaſe him. 

The perſon of next conſideration, is 


Sir Andrew Freeport, a merchant of 


great eminence in the city of London; a 
perſon of indefatigable induſtry, ſtrong 


Py 


His taſte 


reaſon, and great experience, His no- 
tions of trade are noble and generous; 
and (as every rich man has uſually ſome 
fly way of jeſting, which would make 
no great figure were he not a rich man} 
he calls the fea the Britiſh Common. 
He is acquainted with commerce in all 
it's parts, and will tell you, that it is a 
ſtupid and barbarous way to extend do- 
minion by arms; for true power is to be 
got by arts and induſtry. He will often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were 
well cultivated, we ſhould gain from 
one nation; and if another, from ano- 
ther. I have heard him prove, that di- 
ligence makes more laſting acquiſitions 


than valour, and that floth has ruined 


more nations than 0 word. He abounds 
in ſeveral frugal mIxiras, amongſt which 
the greateſt favourite 18—* A penny 
* iaved is a penny got.“ A general 

trader of good ſenſe is pleaſanter com- 
pany than a general ſcholar; and Sir 
Andrew having a natural unaffected elo- 
quence, the pęrſpicuity of his diſcourſe 
gives the ſamb pieaſure that wit would 
in another man, He has made his for- 
tunes himſelf; and ſays that England 
may be richer than other kingdoms, by 
as plain methods as he himſelf is richer 
than other men; though at the ſame time 
I can ſay this of him, that there is not a 
point in the compaſs but blows home a 

ſhip in which he is an owner. - 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club room 

ſits Captain Sentry, a gentleman of great 
courage, good underſtanding, but in- 
vincible modeſty, He is one of thoſe 
that deſerve very well, but are very auk- 
ward at putting their talents within the 
obſervation of ſuch as ſhould take no- 


tice of them. He was ſome years a cap- 


tain, and behaved himſelf with great 
gallantry in ſeveral engagements, and 
at ſeveral ſieges; but having a ſmall 


eſtate of his own, and being next heir 


to Sir Roger, he has quitted a way of 
life in which no man can riſe ſuitably to 
his merit, who is not ſomething of a 
courtier, as well as a ſoldier. 1 have 
heard him often lament, that in a pro- 
feſſion where merit is placed in ſo con- 


ſpicuous a view, impudence ſhould get 


the better of modeſty, When he has 
talked to this purpoſe, I never heard 
him make a ſour expreſſion, but frankly 
confeſs that he left the world becauſe 
he was not fit for it. A ſtrict honeſty, 


and an even regular behaviour, are in 
them{clves obſtacles to him that muſt 
prets 
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preſs through crowds, who endeavour 
at the ſame end with himſelf, the favour 
of a commander, He will however in 
his way of talk excuſe generals, for not 
diſpoſing according to men's deſert, or 
inquiring into it; For,” ſays he, © that 
great man who has a mind to help 
© me, has as many, to break through to 
© come at me, as I have to come at 
© him.* Therefore he will conclude, 
that the man who would make a figure, 
- eſpecially in a military way, muſt get 
over all falſe modeſty; and aſſiſt his pa- 
tron againſt the importunity of other 
pretenders, by a proper aſſurance in his 
own vindication. He ſays it is a civil 
cowardice to be backward in aſſerting 
what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be flow in attacking 
when it is your duty. With this can- 
dour does the gentleman ſpeak of him- 
ſelf and others. 
runs through all his converſation. The 
military part of his life has furniſhed 
bim with many adventures, in the rela- 
tion of which he is very agreeable to the 
company; for he is never overbearing, 
though accuſtomed to command men in 
the utmoſt degree below him; nor ever 


too obſequious, from an habit of obey- 


ing men highly above him. 
But that our ſociety may not appear a 
{et of humouriſts, unacquainted with the 
gallantries and pleaſures of the age, we 
have among us the gallant Will Honey- 
comb; a gentleman who according to his 
years ſhould be in the decline of his life; 


but having ever been very careful of his 
perſon, and always had a very eaſy for- 


tune, time has made but a very little 
impreſſion, either by wrinkles on his 
forehead, or traces in his brain. His 
perſon is well turned, of a good height. 
He is very ready at that fort of diſcourſe 
with which men uſually entertain wo- 


men. He has all his life dreſſed very 


welt, and remembers habits as others do 


men. He can ſmile when one ſpeaks to 


him, and laughs eafily. He knows the 
hiſtory of every mode, and can inform 
you trom which of the French king's 
wenches our wives and daughters had 
this manner of curling their hair, that 
way of placing their hoods; whole frail- 
ty was covered by ſuch a ſort of petti- 
coat, and whoſe vanity to he her foot 
made that part of rhe dreſs fo ſhort in 
ſuch a year. In a word, all his con- 
Ve: iation and knowledge have been in 


The fame frankneſs 


— 


the female world. As other men of his 
age will take notice to you what ſuch a 
miniſter ſaid upon ſuch and ſuch an o- 
caſion; he will tell you, when the Duke 
of Monmouth danced at court, ſuch a 
woman was then finitten; another was 
taken with him at the head of his troop 
in the Park. In all theſe important re- 
lations, he has ever about the ſame time 
received a kind glance or a blow of a 
fan from ſome celebrated beauty, mo- 
ther of the preſent Lord ſuch-a-one. If 
you ſpeak of a young commoner that 
{aid a lively thing in the houſe, he ſtarts 
up—* He has good blood in his veins; 
© Tom Mirabell begot him; the rogue 
cheated me in that affair, that young 
fellow's mother uſed me more like a 
dog, than any woman I ever made 
advances to.“ This way of talking 
of his very much enlivens the converſa- 
tion among us of a more ſedate turn; 
and I find there is not one of the com 
pany, but myſelf, who rarely ſpeak at 
all, but ſpeaks of him as of that ſort of 
man who is uſually called a well-bre4 
fine gentleman. To conclude his cha- 
racter, where women are not concern= 
ed, he is an honeſt worthy man. | 
I cannot tell whether I am to account 
him, whom I am next to ſpeak of, as 
one of our company ; for he viſits us but 
ſeldom, but, when he does, it adds to 


A A * 


every man elſe a new enjoyment of him- 


ſelf. He is a clergyman, a very philo- 
ſophic man, of general learning, great 
ſanctity of life, and the moſt exack 
good-breeding. He has the misfortune 
to be of a very weak conſtitution, and 
conſequently cannot accept of ſuch cares 
and buſineſs as preferments in his func- 
tion would oblige him to; he is there 
fore among divines what a chamber= 
counſellor is among lawyers. The pro- 
bity of his mind, and the integrity of 


his life, create him followers; as being 


eloquent or loud advances others. He 


ſeldom introduces the ſubject he ſpeaks 
upon; but we are ſo far gone in years, 


that he obſerves when he is among us, 
an earneſtneſs to have him fall on tome 


divine topic, which he always treats 


with much authority, as one who has 
no intereſts in this world, as one wha 
is haſtening to the object of all his wiſhes, 
and conceives hope trom his decays and 
infirmities, 'Thele are my ordinary com- 
panions.” — | 
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Noe III. SATURDAY, MARCH g. 


ET QUO QUISQUE FERE STUDIO DEVINCTUS ADHERET, 
AUT QUIBUS IN REBUS MUL TUM SUMUS ANTE MORA TI), 
ATQUE IN QUA RATIONE FUIT CONTENTA MAGIS MENS, 


IN SOMNIS EADEM PLERUMQUE VIDEMUR OBIRE. 


LuCR. 1. 4. v. 950. 


x AT STUDI LAs WHAT MOST DEI IGR, 
AND FILL MEN'S THOUGHTS, THEY DREAM THEM O'ER AT NIGHT». 


FN one of my late rambles, or rather 

ſpeculations, I looked into the great 
hall where the bank is kept, and was 
not a little pleaſed to ſee the directors, 


fecretaries, and clerks, with all the other 


members of that wealthy corporation, 


ranged in their ſeveral ſtations, accord- 


ing to the parts they act in that juſt and 
regular c %nMmy. This revived in my 
memory the many diſcourſes which I had 
both read and heard concerning the de- 
cay of public credit, with the methods of 


reſtoripg it, and which, in my opinion, 


have always been defeCtive, becauſe they 


have always been made with an eye to 


ſeparate intereſts, and party principles. 
The thoughts of the day gave my 
mind employment for the whole night, 
fo that I fell inſenſibly into a kind of 
methodical dream, which diſpoſed all my 
contemplations into a viſion or allegory, 
or what elſe the reader ſhall pleaſe to 
call it. 
Methought J returned to the great 


hall, where I had been the morning be- 
fore, but, to tny ſurpriſe, inſtead of the 
company that J left there, I ſaw, to- 


wards the upper end of the hall, a beau- 
tiful virgin, ſeated on a throne of gold. 


Her name (as they told me) was Public 


Credit. The walls, inſtead of being 
adorned with pictures and maps, were 


hung with many acts of parliament 


written in golden letters. At the upper 


end of the hall was the Magna Charta, 


with the act of uniformity on the right- 


hand, and the act of toleration on the 


left. At the lower end of the hall was 
the act of ſettlement, which was placed 
full in the eye of the virgin that ſat upon 
the throne. Both the ſides of the hall 
were covered with ſuch acts of parlia- 
ment as had been made for the eſtabliſn- 


ment of public funds. The lady ſeem- 


ed to ſet an unſpeakable value upon theſe 


ſeveral pieces of furniture, inſomuch that 


ſhe often retreſhed her eye with them, 


 CaEECH. 


and often ſmiled with a ſecret pleaſure 


as ſhe looked upon them; but, at the 


ſame time, ſhewed a very particular un- 


eaſineſs, if ſhe ſaw any thing approach- 


ing that might hurt them. She appear- 
ed indeed infinitely timorous in all her 
behaviour: and, whether it was from the 
delicacy of her conſtitution, or that ſhe 
was troubled with vapours, as I was 
afterwards told by one who I found was 
none of her well-wiſhers, ſhe changed 
colour, and ſtartled at every thing ſhe 
heard. She was likewiſe (as I after- 


wards found) a greater valetudinarian 
than any I had ever met with even in 
her own ſax, and ſubject to ſuch mo- 
mentary conſumptions, that, in the 
twinkling of an eye, ſhe would fall away 


from the moſt florid complexion, and 
the moſt healthful ſtate of body, and 
wither into a ſkeleton. Her recoveries 
were often as ſudden as her decays, inſo- 
much that ſhe would revive in a moment: 
out of a waſting diſtemper into a habit 
of the higheſt health and vigour. 

T had very ſoon an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving theſe quick turns and changes 
in her conſtitution. There fat at her 
feet a couple of ſecretaries, who received 
every hour letters from all parts of the 
world, which the one or the other of 
them was perpetually reading to her; 


and, according to the news the heard, 
to which the was exceedingly attentive, 
ſhe changedcolour, and diſcovered many 


ſymptoms of health or ſickneſs. 


Behind the throne was a prodigious 


heap of bags of money, which were piled 


upon one another ſo high that they 


touched the cieling. The floor, on her 
right-hand and on her left, was covered 
with vaſt ſums of gold that roſe up in 


Pyramids on either ſide of her: but this 
I did not ſo much wonder at, when I 


heard, upon inquiry, that ſhe had the 


ſame virtue in her touch, which the 
posts tell us a Lydian king was former- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 11 


y poſſeſſed of; and that ſhe could con- 
Vert whatever ſhe pleaſed into that pre- 

ious metal. 
| "Ifrer a little dizzineſs, and confuſed 
burry of thought, which a man often 
eets with in a dream, methought the 
all was alarmed, the doors flew open, 
Und there entered half a dozen of the 
bnoſt hideous phantoms that I had ever 
een, even in a dream, before that time, 
Fi hey came in two by two, though 
Enatched in the moſt diſſociable man- 
Mer, and mingled together in a kind of 
dance. It would be tedious to deſcribe 
their habits and perſons; for which rea- 


ſon, I ſhall only inform my reader at 


the fir couple were Tyranny and Anar- 

ſchy, the ſecond were Bigotry and A- 
<4 OS; 5 : . * 4 
theiſm, the third, the Genius of a Com- 


— — 


monwealth, and a young man of about 


FER 


his right-hand, which in the dance he 


ment; and a citizen, who ſtood by me, 


ſponge in his left-hand, The dance of 
o many jarring natures put me in mind 
of the ſun, moon, and earih, in the Re- 
E hearſal, that danced together for no other 
end but to eclipſe one another. 


. 


7 what has been before ſaid, that the lady 
on the throne would have been almoſt 
frighted to diſtraction, had ſhe feen but 
any one of theſe ſpectres; what then mutt 
have been her condition when the {aw 
them all in a body? She tainted and died 
away at the ſigh. 25 
Et neque jam col ir eſt miſto candore ruberi; 
A/ 8 - PF: 4,75 
c cps VEMANEL— | | 
Ovip, MET. L. 3. v. 401. 


A N author, when he firit appears in 

the world, is very apt to believe it 
has nothing to think of but his per- 
formances. . With a good ſhare of this 
vanity in my heart, } made it my bu- 
ſineſs theſe three days to liſten after 
my own fame; and as I have ſometimes 


ZE often brandiſhed at the Act of Settle- 


whiſpered in my ear, that he faw a 


The reader will eafily ſuppoſe, by 


Nec iger, et vires, et que mody viſaplacebants 


Her ſpirits faint, 
Her blooming cheeks aſſume a palid taint, 
And ſcatce her form remains. 


There was as great a change in the 
hill of money-bags, and the heaps of 
money, the former ſhrinking and fall- 
ing into ſo many empty bags, that T 
now found not above a tenth part of 
them had been filled with money. The 
reſt that took up the ſame ſpace, and 
made the ſame figure as the bags that 
were really filled with money, had been 
blown up with air, and called into my 


memory the bags full of wind, which 


Homer tells us his hero received as a 
preſent from Eolus. The great heaps 
of gold on either fide the throne now 
appeared to be only heaps of paper, or 
little piles of notched ſticks, bound up 
together in bunules like Bath-faggots. 
Whilſt I was lamenting this ſudden 
deſolation that had been made before 
me, the whole ſcene vaniſhed: in the 
room of the frightful ſpectres, there now 
entered a ſecond dance of apparitions, 


very agreeably matched together, and 


made up of very amiable phantoms. 
The firtt pair was Liberty with Mo- 
narchy at her right-hand; the ſecond 


was Moderation, leading in Religion; 


and the third a perſon whom I had 
never ſeen, with the Genius of Great 
Britain. At the firſt entrance the lady 
revived, the hags ſwelled to their former 
bulk, the piles of faggots and heaps of 
paper changed into pyramids of i- 
eas: and for my own part, I was fo 
tranſported with joy, that I awaked, 


though, I mult confeſs, I would fain 
have fallen aficep again to have cloſed 


my viſion, if I could have done it. 


C 


No IV, MONDAY, MARCH 5. 


 =—wEGREGIL MORTALEM ALTIQUE SILENTI? 


Hor. SAT. 6. Le 2. Yo 58. 


ONE OF UNCOMMON SILENCE AND RESERVE. 


met with circumſtances which did not 
diſpleaſe me, I have been encountered 


by others which gave me as much mor- 


tification. It is increMbleto think how 
empty I have in this time obſerved ſome 
part of the ſpecies to be, what mere 


blanks they are when they firſt come 


abroad 
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abroad in the morning, how utterly 
they are at a ſtand until they are ſet a- 
going by. ſome paragraph in a news- 
paper: ſuch perſons are very acceptable 
to a young author, for they deſire no 
more in any thing but to be new to be 
agreeable. If I found conſolation among 
ſuch, I was as much diſquieted by the 
incapacity of others. Theſe are mor- 
tals who have a certain curioſity without 
power of reflection, and peruſed my 
papers like ſpectators rather than read- 
ers. But there is ſo little pleaſure in en- 
quiries that ſo nearly concern ourſelves, 
(it being the worſt way in the world to 
fame, to be too anxious about it) that 
upon the whole J reſolved for the future 
to go on in my ordinary way; and with- 
out too much fear or hope about the 
buſineſs of reputation, to be very care- 
ful of the deſign of my actions, but very 
negligent of the conſequences of them. 
It is an endleſs and frivolous purſuit 
to act by any other rule than the care of 
ſatisfying our own minds in what we 
do. One would think a ſilent man, who 
concerned himſelf with no one breath- 
ing, ſhould be very little liable to miſ- 


interpretations; and yet I remember I 
was once taken up for a Jeſuit, for no 
other reaſon but my profound taciturni- 


ty. It is from this misfortune, that to be 
out of harm's way, I have ever ſince 
affected crowds. He who comes into 
aſſemblies only to gratify us curioſity, 
anch not to make a figure, enjoys the 
pleatures of retirement in a more exqui- 
lite degree than he poſſibly could in his 
clofet; the lover, the ambitiocus, and 
the miſer, are followed thither by a 
worſe crowd than any they can with- 
draw from. To be exempt from the 
paikons with which others are torment- 
ed, is the only pleaſing ſolitude. I can 
very juſtly ſay with the ancient ſage 


£ ] am never lets alone than when alone.“ 


As Lam inſignificant to the company 
in public places, and as it is vifible I 


do not come thither, as moſt do, to 


ſhew myſelf; I gratify the vanity of all 
who pretend to make an appearance, 


and have often as kind looks from well 


dreſſed gentlemen and ladies, as a poet 
would beſtow upon one of his audience. 
There are fo many gratifications attend 
this public fort of obſcurity, that ſome 
little diftaftes I daily receive have loſt 
their anguilhz and I aid the other day, 
vrithout the leaſt diſpleaſure, overhear 
one ſay of me—— That ſtrange fellow”. 
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and another anſwer—* I have known 
© the fellow's face theſe twelve years, 
and fo muſt you; but I believe you 
are the firſt ever aſked who he was. 
There are, I muſt confeſs, many to 
whom my perſon is as well known as 
that of their neareſt relations, who give 
themſelves no farther trouble about call- 
ing me by my name or quality, but 
ſpeak of me very currently by Mr. 
What d'ye call him. | 
To make up for theſe trivial diſad- 
vantages, I have the high ſatisfaction 
of beholding all nature with an unpre- 
judiced eye; and having nothing to do 
with men's paſſions or intereſts, I can 
with the greater ſagacity conſider their 
talents, manners, failings, and merits. 
It is remarkable that thoſe who want 
any one ſenſe poſſeſs the others with 
greater force and vivacity. Thus my 
want of, or rather reſignation of, ſpeech, 
gives me all the advantages of a dumb 
man. I have, methinks, a more than 
ordinary penetration in ſeeing; and flat- 
ter myſelf that I have looked into the 
higheſt and loweſt of mankind, and 
maxe ſhrewd gueſſes, without being ad- 
mitted to their converſation, at the. in- 


molt thoughts and reflections of al! 
whom I behold. It is from hence that 


good or ill fortune has no, manner of 
force towards affecting my judgment. 
I ſee men flouriſhing in courts, and 
languiſhing in jails, without being pre- 
judiced from their circumſtances to their 
favour or diſadvantage; but from their 
inward manner of bearing their condi- 
tion, often pity tl e proſperous, and ad- 
mire the unhappy. : 
Thoſe who converſe with the dumb, 
know from the turn of their eyes, and 
the changes of their countenance, their 


ſentiments of the objects before them. 
T have indulged my filence to ſuch an 


extravagance, that the few who are in- 


_ timate with me, anſwer my ſmiles with 


concurrent ſentences, and argue to the 
very point I ſhake my head at, without 
my ſpeaking. Will Honeycomb: was 
very entertaining the other night at a 
play, to a gentleman who ſat on his 
right-hand, while I was at his left. 
The gentleman believed Will was talk - 
ing to himſeif, when upon my looking 
with great approbation at a young thing 
in a box before us, he ſaid=—* I am 
«© quite of another opinion. She has, I 
allow, a very pleating aſpect, but me- 
„thinks that ſimplicity in her counte- 

„„ . s nance 
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£ nance is rather childiſh than innocent.” 
When I obſerved her a ſecond time, he 
ſaid “ I grant her dreſs is very becom- 
„ing, but perhaps the merit of that 


© choice is owing to her mother; for 


though, continued he, I allow a 
beauty to be as much commended for 
the elegance of her dreſs, as a wit for 
* that of his language; yet, if ſhe has 
* ſtolen the colour of her r1bbands from 
© another, or had advice about her 
* trimmings, I ſhall not allow her the 
« praiſe of dreſs, any more than I would 
call a plagiary an author.“ When I 
threw my eye towards the next woman 
to her, Will ſpoke what I looked, ac- 
cording to his romantic imagination, in 
the following manner. 

Behold, you who dare, that charm- 
ing virgin; behold the beauty of her 
perſon chaſtiſed by the innocence of 
her thoughts. Chaſtity, good- nature, 
and affability, are the graces that play 


R K aA 


handſome, but ſhe knows ſhe is good. 
Conſcious beauty adorned with con- 
ſcious virtue! What a ſpirit is there 
in thoſe eyes! What a bloom in that 
perſon! How 1s the whole woman ex- 
preſſed in her appearance! her air has 


the force of language.” | 
It was prudence to turn away my eyes 


from this object, and therefore I turned 


them to the thoughtleſs creatures who 


make up the lump of that ſex, and move 


a knowing eye no more than the por- 
traitures of inſignificant people by ordi- 
nary painters, which are but pictures 


of pictures. | = 
Thus the working of my own mind 


is the general entertainment of my lite; 


I ͤ never enter into the commerce of diſ- 


courſe with any but my particular friends, 
and not in public even with them. Such 
an habit has perhaps raiſed in me un- 
common reflections ; but this effect I 
cannot communicate but by my writ- 
ings. As my pleaſures are almoſt 
wholly confined to thoſe of the fight, I 


take jt for a peculiar happineſs that I 
have always had an eaſy and familiar 


admittance to the fair-ſex. If I never 
praiſed or flattered, I never belyed or 
coptradicted them. As theſe compoſe 
half the world, and are, by the juſt 


in her countenance; ſhe knows ſhe is 


the beauty of motion, and her look 


complaiſance and gallantry of sur na- 
tion, the more powerful part of our 
people, I ſhall dedicate a conſiderable 
ſhare of theſe my ſpeculations to their 
ſervice, and ſhall lead the young through 
all the becoming duties of virginity, 
marriage, and widowhood. When it 
is a woman's day, in my works, I ſhall 


_ endeavour at a ſtile and air ſuitable to 


their underſtanding. When I ſay this, 
I muſt be underſtood to mean, that 1 
ſhall not lower but exalt the ſubjects J 
treat upon. Diſcourſe for their enter- 
tainment, 1s not to be debaſed hut re- 
fined. A man may appear learned 
without talking ſentences, as in his or- 
dinary geſture he diſcovers he can dance 
though he does not cut capers. In a 
word, I ſhall take it for the greateſt 
glory of my work, if among reaſonable 
women this paper may furniſh tea-table 
talk. In order to it, I ſhall treat on 
matters which relate to females, as they 


are concerned to approach or fly from 


the other ſex, or as they are tied to them 
by blood, intereſt, or affection. Upon 
this occaſion I think it but reaſonable 


to declare, that whatever ſkill I may 


have in ſpeculation, I ſhall never be- 


tray what the eyes of lovers ſay to each 


other in my preſence. At the ſame 


time I ſhall not think myſelf obliged, 


by this promiſe, to conceal any falſe 


proteſtations which I obſerve made by 


glances in public aſſemblies; but en- 
deavour to make both ſexes appear in 


their conduct what they are in their 
hearts. By this means, love, during 


the time of my ſpeculations, ſhall be 
carried on with the ſame ſincerity as any 
other affairs of leſs conſideration. As 


this is the greateſt concern, men ſhall 


be from henceforth liable to the greateſt 
reproach for miſbehaviour in it. Falſe- 
hood in love ſhall hereafter bear a blacker 


aſpect, than infidelity in friendſhip, or 


villainy in buſineſs. For this great and 


good end, all breaches againſt that no- 


ble paſſion, the cement of ſociety, ſhall 


be ſeverely examined. But this, and ail 


other matters looſely hinted at now, and 
in my former papers, ſhall have their 
proper place in my following diſcourſes 
the preſent writing 1s only to admoniſh 
the world, that they ſhall not find me 
an idle but a buſy Spectator. R 
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| i OE ADMITTED TO THE SIGHT, WOU'D YOU NOT LAUGH? 

| 1 N Opera may be allowed to be ex- end of the firſt act, and to fly about 
it ; 41 travagantiy laviſh in it's decora- © the ſtage.” 

4 ( tions, as it's only dengn is to gratify the This ſtrange dialogue awakened my 
[ f ſenſes, and keep up an indolent attention curioſity ſo far, that I immediately 
13 


in the audien . Common ſenſe how- bought the, opera, by which means I 
| þ | ever requires, that there ſnonld be no- perceived that the-ſparrows were to act 
| thing in the ſcenes and machines which the part of ſinging- birds in a delightful 
may appear childiſb and abſurd. How grove; zhough upon a nearer enquiry I 
would the wits of King Charies's time found the ſparrows put the ſame trick 
have laughed to have ſeen Nicolini ex- upon the audience, that Sir Martin Mar- 
poſed to a tempeſt in robes of ermine, all practiied upon his miſtreſs; for 
and failing in an open boat upon a fea though they fiew in fight, the muſic 
of paſteboard? What a held of raillery proceeded from a conſort of fldgelets 
would they have been let mto, had they and b:rds-calls which were planted be- 
been entertained with painted dragons hind the ſcenes. At the ſame time TI 
ſpitting wild-fire, enchanted chario's made this diſcovery, I found by the 
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0 | drawn by F landers mares, and real cal. diſcourſe of the actors, that there were 
| 1 cades in artificial landſkips? A little great deſigns on foot for the improvement 
Fl ſkill in criticiſm would miorm us, that of the opera; that it had been propoſed 
15 i | ſhadows and realities ought not to be tobredk down a part of the wall, and 

; mixed together in the ſame piece; and, to ſurpriſe the audience with a party of 


that the ſcenes which are deſigned as the an hundred horſe; and that there was 
repreſentations of nature, ſhould be filled actually a project of bringing the New 
with. reſemblances, and not with the River into the houſe, to be employed in 
things themſelves. If one would repre- jetteaus and water- works. This pro- 
ſent a wide champain country filled with je, as J have ſince heard, is poſtponed 
| herds and flocks, it would be ridiculous till the ſummer ſeaſon; when it is thought 
to draw the country only upon the the cooineſs that proceeds from foun- 
ſcenes, and to croud ſeveral parts of the tains and caſcades will be more accept- 
ſtage with ſheep and oxen, This is able and refreſhing to people of quality. 
Joining together inconſiſtencies, and In the mean time, to find out 2 more 
making the decoration partly real and agreeable entertainment for the winter 
partly nnaginary. I would recommend ſeaſon, the opera of Rinaldo is filled 
what I have ſaid here to the directors, with thunder and lightning, illumina- 
1 as well as to the admirers of our mo- tions and fire-works; which the audience 
1 dern opera. by map look upon without catching cold, 
1 As I was walking in the ſtreets about and indeed, without much danger of 
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1 a fortnight ago, I ſaw an ordinary fel- being burnt; for there are ſeveral en- 
(bil low carrying a cage full of little birds gines filled with water, and ready to 
$3: upon his fhouider; and, as I was won= play at a minute's warning, in caſe any 
17 5 dering with myſelf what uſe he would ſuch accident ſhould happen. How- 
1 put them to, he was met very luckily by ever, as I haye a very great friendſhip 
1 an acquaintance, who had the ſame cu- 


for the owner of this theatre, I hope 


riohty, Upon his aſxing him what he that he has been wiſe enough to inſure 
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had upon his ſhoulder, he told him that his houſe before he would let this opera 

he had been buying ſparrows for the be acted in it. . 
17 opera. * Sparrows for the opera, ſays It is no wonder that thoſe ſcenes 
| ' | T his friend, licking his lips, © what, are ſhould be very ſurpriſing which were 
| N | | © they to be roaſted?'—-* No, no,” fays contrived by two poets of different na- 


gicians of 


the other, © they are to enter towards the tions, and rajſed by two ma 
| | | | differen 
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diForent ſexes. Armida (as we are told as for the poet himſelf, from whom the 
in the argument) was an Amazonian dreams of this opera are taken, I muſt 


enchantreſs, and poor Signior Caſſani intirely agree, with Monfieur Boileau, 


(as we learn from the perſons repre- that one verſe in Virgil is worth all the 
ſented) a Chriſtian conjuror (mago clincant or tinſel of Taſſo. 
Chriſtiano.) I muſt confeſs Tam very But to return to the ſparrows; there 
much puzzled to find how an Amazon have been ſo many flights of them let 
ſhould be verſed in the black art; or how looſe in this opera, that it is feared the 
a good Chriftian, for ſuch is the part of houſe will never get rid of them; and 
the magician, ſhould deal with the devil. that in other plays they may make their 
To conſider the poet after the con- entrance in very, wrong and improper 
juror, I ſhall give you a taſte of the Ita- ſcenes, ſo as to be ſeen flying in a lady's 


lian from the firſt lines of his preface. bed-chamber, or perching upon a king's 


« Fccota, benignolettore, un parto di poche throne; befides the inconveniences, 
© ſere, abe ſe ben naiodi note, none pers Which the heads of the audiences may 
© aborto di tenehre, ma fi fand conoſeere ſometimes ſuffer from them. I ain cre- 
* fighiod' Apollo con qualche raggiodi Par- dibly informed, that there was once a 
© uafſo.—Behold, gentle reader, the birth deſign of caſting into an opera the ſtory 
© of a few evenings, which, though it of Whittington and his cat, and that in 
© be the offspring of the night, is not order to it, there had been got together 
* the abortive of darkneſs, but will a great quantity of mice; but Mr. Rich, 
© make itſelf known to be the ſon of the proprietor of the playhoule, very 


Apollo, with a certain ray of Par- prudently conſidered that it would be 


naſſus.“ He afterwards proceeds to impoſſible for the cat to kill them all, 


call Mynheer Handel the Orpheus of and that conſequently the princes of the 


our age, and to acquaint us, in the ſtage might be as much infeited with 


ſame ſublimity of (tile, that he com- mice, as the prince of the iſland was be- 


poſed this opera in a fortnight. Such fore the cat's arrival upon it; for which 
are the wits to whole taſtes we ſo am- reaſon he would not permit it to be 
bitiouſly conform ourſelyes. The truth ated in his houſe. And indeed I can- 
of it is, the fineſt writers among the not blame him; for, as he ſaid very well 
modern Italians expreſs themſelves in upon that occaſion, I do not hear that 
ſuch a florid form of words, and ſuch any of the performers in our opera pre- 
tedious circumlocutiens, as are uſed by tend to equal the famous pied piper, 
none but pedants in our own country; who made all the mice of a great town 
and at the ſame time fill their writings in Germany follow his muſic, and by 
with ſuch poor imaginations and con- that means cleared the place of thoſe 
ceits, as our youths are aſhamed of be- little noxious animals. 

fore they have been two years at the Before I diſmiſs this paper, I muſt 
univerſity. Some may be apt to think inform my reader, that I hear there is a 
that it is the difference of genius which treaty on foot with London and Wile 


produces the difference in the works of (who will be appointed gardeners of 


the two nations; but to ſhew there is the playhouſe) to turniſh the opera ot. 
nothing in this, if we look into the Rinaldo and Armida with an orange- 
writings of the old Italians, ſuch as grove; and that the next time it is acted, 
Cicero and Virgil, we ſhall find that the finging-birds will be perſonated by 
the Engliſh writers, in their way of  tom-tits; the undertakers being reſolved 
thinking and expreſſing themſelves, re- to ſpare neither paius nor money for the 
ſemble thoſe authors much more than. gratification of the audience. | 


the modern Italians pretend to do. And 8 0 
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CREDEBANT noc GRANDE NEFAS, ET MORTE PIANDUN, 
SI JUYENIS VETULO NON ASSURREXERAT# 


! 


Jvv. Sar. R111. 34.5 


FOR YOUTH TO RE THEIR SEAT, WHEN AN OLD MAN APPEAR” Ws 


T Know no oi ater the ſun ſo great 


as the abuſe of the underſtanding, 
and yet there is no one vice more com- 


mon. It has diffuſed itſelf through both 


ſexes and all qualities of mankind; and 
there is hardly that perſon to be found, 


who is not more concerned for the re- 


putation of wit and ſenſe, than honeſty 
and virtue. 
tion of being wiſe rather than honeſt, 

witty than good-natured, is the ſource 
of moſt of the ill habits of life. Such 
falſe impreſſions are 5 to the aban- 
doned writings of men of wit, and the 


| auk ward imitation of the reſt of man- 
kind. + 


For this reaſon Sir Roger was ſaying 


laſt night, that he was of opinion none 
but men of fine parts deſerve to be 


But this unhappy affeòta- 


Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue as 
© Searecrow. But, continued he, for 
the loſs of public and private virtue, 
we are beholden to your men of parts 
forſooth; it is with them no matter 
what is done, ſo it be done with an 

air. But to me, who am ſo whimſical 
in a corrupt age as to act according 
to nature and reaſon, a ſelfiſn man, 
in the molt ſhining circumſtance and 

* equipage, appears in the fame condi- 
tion with the fellow above-mentioned, 
but more contemptible, in proportion 
to what more he robs the public of, 

and enjoys above him. I lay it down 

therefore for a rule, that the whole man 
is to move together; that every action 

of any importance, is to have a pro- 
ſpect of public good; and that the 


1 | hanged, The reflections of ſuch men 


general tendency of our indifferent 
are ſo delicate upon all occurrences 


actions ought to be agreeable to the 
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which they are concerned in, that they 
ſhould be expoſed to more than ordinary 


infamy and puniſhment for offending 


againſt ſuch quick admonitions as their 


own ſouls give them, and blunting the 


fine edge of their minds in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they are no more ſhocked at 
vice and folly, than men of flower ca- 
pacities. There is no greater monſter 
in N than a very ill man of great 
parts: 

with one fide of him dead. While per- 
haps he enjoys the ſatis faction of luxury, 


of wealth, of ambition, he has loſt the 


taſte of good-will, of Ar:endihip, of in- 
nocence. Scarecr the beggar in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fielfls, who diſabledhim- 
ſelf in his right le 
day to get himſelf a warm ſupper and a 
trull at night, is not half ſo deſpicable 
a wretch as ſuch a man of ſenſe. The 
Deggar has no reliſh above ſenſations; 


nds reſt more agreeable than mo- 


tion; and while he has a warm fire and 
his doxy, never reflects that he deſerves 


e lives like a man in a palſy, 


, and aſks alms all 


dictates of reaſon, of religion, of good- 
breeding; without this a man, as I be- 
fore have hinted, is hopping inſtead of 
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| proper motion.“ 


While the honeſt knight was thus 
bewildering himſelf in good ſtarts, I 
looked attentively upon him, which 
made him, I thought, colle& his mind 
a little. What I aim at, ſays he, is 
© to repreſent, that I am of opinion, to 

poliſh our underſtandings and neglect 

our manners, is of all things the moſt 
inexcuſable. Reafon ſhould govern 
paſhon, but inſtead of that, you lee, 
it. is often ſubſervient to itz and as 
unaccountable as one would think it, 
a wiſe man 1s not always a good man. 


of particular perſons, but at fome 
times of *. people: and perhaps 
it may appear upon examination, that 
the moſt polite ages are the leaft vir- 
tuous. This may be attributed to 
the folly of admitting wit and learn- 


to be whipped. © Every man who ter- 
© minates his ſatisfactions and enjoy- 
1 ments within the ſupply of his own 
| N neceſſities and paſſions, is, ſays Sir 


ing as merit in themſelves, without 
conſidering the a eee of them. 
* By this means it becomes a rule, not 
© ſo much to regard what we do, as how 
| 6 ve 
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© we do it. But this falſe beauty will 
© not paſs upon men of honeſt minds 


© and true taſte: Sir Richard Black- 


more ſays, with as much good ſenſe as 


virtue —“ It is a mighty diſhonour 
„and ſhame to employ excellent fa- 


& culties and abundance of wit to hu- 


„ mour and pleaſe men in their vices 
„ and follies. The great enemy of 
« mankind, notwithſtanding his wit 


% and angelic faculties, is the moſt 
«© odious being in the whole creation.” 


© He goes on ſoon after to ſay very ge- 
© nerouſly, that he undertook the writ- 


ing of his poem © to reſcue the Muſes 


& out of the hands of raviſhers, to re- 


& ſtore them to their ſweet and chaſte 
„ manſions, and to engage them in an 


c employment ſuitable to their dignity.“ 


© This certainly ought to be the pur- 


© poſe of every man who appears in 
public, and whoever does not proceed 


ſtudies. When modeſty ceaſes to be 


a wrong baſis, and we ſhall be ever 


ment in what is really becoming and 
ornamental, 
rect one thing, paſſion and humour 
another: to follow the dictates of the 
two latter, is going into a road that is 


purſue the other, our paſſage is de- 


attainable. Te Sn, 

© TI do not doubt but England is at 
preſent as polite a nation as any in the 
world; but any man who thinks can 


ing gay and in faſhion, has very near 
eaten up our good ſenſe and our reli- 


6 
Cc 
' © eaſily ſee, that the affectation of be. 
[4 
ah 
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gion. Is there any thing ſo juſt, as 


© that mode and gallantry ſhould be 
© built upon exerting ourſelves in what 
is proper and agreeable to the inſti- 


© tutions of juſtice and piety among us? 
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upon that foundation, injures his 
country as faſt as he ſucceeds in his 


the chief ornament of one ſex, and 
integrity of the other, ſociety is upon 


after without rules to guide our judg- 


Nature and reaſon di- 


both endleſs and intricate; when we 


lightful, and what we aim at eaſily 


K K K K K K „ „ „ K „ „ „ NO TOES. 


t, ie it > 
And yet is there any thing more com- 


mon than that we run in perfect con- 
tradition to them? All which is ſup- 
ported by no other pretenſion, than 
that it 1s done with what we call a 
good grace. 
Nothing ought to be held laudable 
or becoming, but what nature itſelf. 
ſhould prompt us to think ſo. Re- 
ſpect to all kind of ſuperiors is found- 
ed, methinks, upon inſtint; and yet 
what is ſo ridiculous as age? I make 
this abrupt tranſition to the mention 
of this vice more than any other, in 
order to introduce a little ſtory, which 
I think a pretty inſtance that the moſt 
polite age is in danger of being the 
moſt vicious. 
© Tt happened at Athens, during a 
public repreſentation of ſome play ex- 
hibited in honour of the common- 
wealth, that an old gentleman came 
too late for a place ſuitable to his age 
and quality. Many of the young 
gentlemen who obſerved the difficulty 
and confuſion he was in, made ſigns 
to him that they would accommodate 
him if he came where they ſat; the 
good man buſtled through the crowd 
accordingly; but when he came to 
the ſeats to which he was invited, the 
jeſt was to fit. cloſe, and expoſe him, 
as he ſtood out of countenance, to the 
whole audience. The frolic went 


on thoſe occaſions there were alſo par- 
ticular places aſſigned for foreigners: 
when the good man ſkulked towards 
the boxes appointed for the Lacede- 
monians, that honeſt people, more vir- 
tuous than polite, roſe up all to a 
man, and with the greateſt reſpect re- 
ceived him among them. The Athe- 
nians being ſuddenly touched with a 
ſenſe of the Spartan virtue, and their 
© own degeneracy, gave a thunder of 
© applauſe; and the old man cried out. 
c The Athenians underſtand what is 
& good, but the Lacedemonians prac- 
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round all the Athenian benches. But 
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to their children. 


her. Upon this J looked ver 
and, obſerving the concern of the whole 
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$OMMIA, TFRRORES MAG1C0sS, MIRACULA, ss, 
NOCTURNOS LEMURES, PORTENTAQUE THESSALA rIDEs? * 


Hok. Er. fr, 208. 


| viene; AND MAGTC SPELLS, "CAN you DESPISE, 
AND LAUGH AT WITCHES, GHOSTS, AND PRODIGIES? 


C OING yeſterday to dine with an 


old acquaintance, I had the miſ- 


fortune to find bis whole family very 
much dejected. Upon aſking him the 
occaſion of it, he told me that his wife 
had dreamt a ſtrange dream the night 
before, Which they were afraid por- 


tended ſome mis fortune to themſelves or 
At her coming into 
the room I obſerved a ſettled melancholy 


in her countenance, which I ſhould have 
been troubled for, had I not heard from 
We were no 


whence it proceeded. 
ſd6hier ſat down, but after having looked 
upon me a little while My Year,” fays 
ſhe, turning to her huſband, you may 


„now fee the ſtranger that was in the 
Soon after this, 
as they began to talk of family affairs, 

a little boy at the lower end of the bande 
toll her, that he was to go into join- 


© candle laſt night.” 


hand on Thurſday. * Thurſday!” fays 


ſhe, © no, child, if it pleaſe God, you 
* ſhajl not begin upon Childer mas-day; | 


„tell your writing-maſter that Friday 
will be ſoon enough.“ 


fancy, and wondering that any body 


would eſtabliſh it as a rule to loſe a 
In the midft of 
theſe my muſings, ſhe defired me to 
reach her'a little ſalt upon the point of 


day in every week. 


niy knife, which I did in ſuch atrepida- 


tion and hurry of obedience, that let ' 
it drop by the way; at which ſhe imme- 


diately ſtartled, and faid jt fell towards 
blank; 


table, began to conſider myſelf, with 
ſome confuſion, as a perſon that had 
brought a diſaſter upon the fami- 
ly. The lady, however, recovering 
herſelf after a little ſpace, ſaid to her 


Huſband, with a ſigh—* My dear, miſ- 


6 ſortaſles never come ſingle.“ My 
friend, I found, afed but an under- 
part at his table, and being a man of 
more good nature than under ſtanding, 


winke himſelf obliged to fall in with 


- 
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J was reflect- 
ing with myſelf on the oddneſs of her 


all the paſſions and humours of his 
yoke-fellow: © Do not you remember, 
child,“ fays ſhe, * that the pigeon- 


houſe fell the very afternoon that our 
careleſs wench ſpilt the ſalt upon the 
table?“ Ves, fays he, my dear, 
and the next pot brought us an ac-— 
count of the battle of Aſmanza. The 


o 


reader may gueſs at tlie figure I made 
after having done all this miſchief, I 


diſpatched my dinner as ſoon as I could, 
with my uſual taciturnity; when, to my 
utter confuſion, the lady ſeeing me 
quitting my knife and fork, and laying 


them acrofs one another upon the plate, 
deſired me that I would humour her ſo 
far as to take them out of that figure, 
and place them ſide by fide. 


What the 
—— was which I had committed I 
did not know, but I ſuppoſe there was 
ſome traditionary ſuperſtition in it; and 


therefore, in obedience to the lady of 


the houſe, I diſpoſed of my knife and 
fork in two parallel lines, which is the 
figure I ſhall always lay them in for the 
future, though I do not know any rea- 
ſon for it. 


It is not difficult * a man to ſee 
that a perſon has conceived an averſion 


to him. For my own part, I quickly 


found, by the lady's looks, that the re- 
| garded me as a very odd kind of fellow, 
with an unfortunate aſpect. For which 


reaſon I took my leave immediately after 
dinner, and withdrew to my own lodg- 


ings. Upon my return home, I fell into 
. a profound contemplation on the evils 
that attend theſe ſuperſtitious follies of 
mankind; how they ſubject us to ima- 


ginary aflictions, and additional ſor- 
rows, that do not properly come within 
our lot. As if the natural calamities 
of life were not ſufficient for it, we turn 
the moſt indifferent circumſtances into 
misfortunes, and ſuffer as much from 
trifling accidents as from real evils. I 


have known the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil 


a night's reſt; and have ſeen àa man in 
love grow pale and loſe his appetite, 
upon 
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upon the plucking of a merry- thought. 
A ſcreech-ow! at midnight has alarmed 
a family more than a band of robbers; 
nay, the voice of a cricket hath ſtruck 


more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nothing ſo inconſiderable, which 


may not appear dreadful to an imagina- 
tion that is filled with omens and prog- 


noſtics. A rutty nail, or a crooked pin, 


ſhoot up into prodigies. 

J remember I was once in a mixt aſ- 
ſembly, that was full of noiſe and mirth, 
when on a ſudden an old woman un— 


| Juckily obſerved there was thirteen of us 


in company. This remark ſtruck a panic 
terror into ſeveral who were preſent, in- 
ſomuch that one or two of the ladies 
were going to leave the room; but a 
friend of mine taking notice that one of 
our female companions was big with 
child, affirmed there were fourteen in 
the room, and that, inſtead of portend- 
ing one of the company ſhould die, it 
plainly foretold one of them ſhould be 
born. Had not my friend found this 
expedient to break the omen, I queſtion 
not but half the women in the company 
would have fallen fick that very night. 

An old maid, that is troubled with 
the vapours, produces infinite diſturb- 


ances of this kind among her friends 


and neighbours. I know a maiden 


aunt, of a great family, who is one of 
| theſe antiquated Sibyls, that forebodes 


and propheſies from one end of the year 
to the other. She is always ſeeing ap- 
paritions, and hearing deathwatches; and 
was the other day almoſt frighted out of 
her wits by the great houſe-dog, that 
howled in the ſtable at a time when ſhe 


lay ill of the tooth- ach. Such an extra- 


vagant caſt of mind engages multitudes 


of people not only in impertinent terrors, 
but in ſupernumerary duties of life; and 


ariſes from that fear and ignorance which 


are natural to the ſoul of man. The 
horror with which we entertain the 
thoughts of death (or indeed of any fu- 
ture evil) and the uncertainty of it's ap- 
proach, fill a melancholy mind with in- 
numerable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions; 
and conſequently diſpoſe it to the obſer- 
vation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and 
predictions, For as it is the ehief con- 
cern of wiſe men to retrench the evils of 
life by the reaſonings of philoſophy; it 
is the employment of fools to multiply 
them by the ſentiments of ſuperſtition. 

For my own part, I ſhould be very 
much troubled were I endowed with this 
divining quality, though it ſhould in- 
form me truly of every thing that can 
befal me. I would not anticipate tlie 
reliſh of any happineſs, nor feel the 
weight of any miſery, before it actually 
arrives. | 

I know but one way of fortifying my 
ſoul againſt theſe/ gloomy preſages and 
terrors of mind, and that is, by ſecuring 
to myſelf the friendſhip and protection 
of that Being who diſpoſes of -events, 


and governs futurity, He fees at one 
view, the whole thread of my exiſtence, 


not only that part of it which I have al- 


ready paſſed through, but that which 


runs forward into all the depths of eter- 


nity. When I lay me down to ſleep, I 


recommend myſelf to his care; when 1 
awake, I give myſelf up to his direction. 
Amidſt all the evils that threaten me, I. 

will look up to him for help, and queſ- 
tion not but he will either avert them, 
or turn them to my advantage. Though 
I know neither the time nor the manner 
of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
ſolicitous about it; becauſe J am fure 
that he knows them both, and that he 
will not fail to comfort and ſupport me 
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re Tur SPECTATOR, &c. 

SIR, | 
1 Am one of the directors of the So- 
ciety for the reformation of manners, 
and therefore think myſelf a proper per- 


ſon for your correſpondence. I have 
thoroughly examined the preſent ſtate of 


religion in Great Britain, and am able 
to acquaint you with the predominant 


vice of every market- town in the whole 
Hand. I can tell you the progreſs that 
virtue has made in all our cities, bo- 
roughs, and corporations; and know 
as well the evil practices that are com - 
mitted in Berwick or Exeter, as what 
is done in my own family. In a word, 
Sir, I have my correſpondents in the re- 
moteſt parts of the nation, who ſend me 
up punctual accounts from time to time 
of all the little irregularities that fall 
under their notice in their ſeveral di- 
ſtricts and diviſions. | ES 
I am no leſs acquainted with the par- 


ticular quarters and regions of this great 


town, than with the different parts and 


diſtributions of the whole nation. I can 
deſcrihe every pariſh by it's impieties, 
and can tell you in which of our ſtreets 


lewdnefs prevails, which gaming has 
taken the poſſeſſion of, and where drunk - 
enneſs has got the better of them both. 


When I am diſpoſed to raiſe a fine for 
the poor, I know, the lanes and alleys. 
that are inhabited by common ſwearers. 


When I would encourage the hoſpital 


of Bridewell, and improve the hempen 
manufacture, I am very well acquaint- 
ed with all the haunts and reſorts of fe- 


male night-walkers. 
After this ſhort account of myſelf, I 


mult let you know, that the deſign of 
this paper is to give you information of 


a certain irregular aftembly, which I 
think falls very properly under your ob- 


ſervation, eſpecially ſince the perſons it 


is compoſed of are criminals too conſi- 
derable for the animadverſions of our ſo- 
ciety. I mean, Sir, the Midnight Maſk, 
which has of Jate been very trequentiy 


held in one of the moſt conſpicuous parts 


of the town, and which I hear will be 
continued with additions and improve- 


ments. As all the perſons who com- 
poſe this lawleſs aſſembly are maſked, 


we dare not attack any of them in our 


Way, leſt we ſhould tend a woman of 
uality to Bridewell, or a peer of Great 


ritain to the Counter; beſides that, 
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their numbers are fo very great, that 1 
am afraid they would be able to rout our 
whole fraternity, though we were ac- 
companied with all our guard of con- 
ſtables. Both theſe reaſons, which ſe- 
cure them from our authority, make 
them obnox1ous to yours; as both their 
diſguiſe and their numbers will give no 
particular perſon reaſon to think himſelf 
affronted by you. | 

If we are rightly informed, the rules 
that are obſerved by this new ſociety are 
wonderfully contrived for the advance- 
ment of cuckoldom. 'The women either 
come by themſelves, or are introduced 
by friends, who are obliged to quit 
them, upon their firſt entrance, to the 
converſation of any body that addrefles 
himſelf to them. There are ſeveral rooms 


where the parties may retire, and if they 
pleaſe, ſhew their faces by conſent, 


Whiſpers, ſqueezes, nods, and embraces, 
are the innocent freedoms of the place. 
In ſhort, the whole defign of this libi- 
dinous aſſembly ſeems to terminate in 
aſſignations and intrigues; and I hope 
you will take effectual methods by your 
public advice and admonitions, to pre- 


vent ſuch a promiſcuous multitude of 


both ſexes from meeting together in fo 
clandeſtine a manner. I am, your hum- 


ble ſervant, and fellow-labourer, _ 


hs wi Wh 


Not long after the peruſal of this letter 


I received another upon the fame ſub- 


ject; which, by the date and ſtile of it, 
I take to be written by ſome young 


Templar. 


SIR, MIDDLE TEMPLE, 1710-11. 
WHEN a man has been guilty of 
any vice or folly, I think the beſt 
atonement he can make for it, 1s to warn 
others not to fall into the like. In or- 
der to this I muſt acquaint you, that 
ſome time in February laſt I went to the 
Tueſday's maſquerade. Upon my firſt. 
going in I was attacked by half a dozen 
female Quakers, who ſeemed willing to 
adopt me tor a brother; but upon a nearer 
examination, I found they were a ſiſter- 


hood of coqueites diſguiſed in that pre- 


ciſe habit. I was ſoon after taken out 
to dance, and, as I fancied, by a wo- 
man of the firſt quality, for ſhe was 
very tall, and moved gracefully, As 


ſoon as the minuet was over, we ogled 


one another through our maſks; and as 
| | | | I am 
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am very well read in Waller, I repeat- 
ed to her the four following verſes out 
of his poem to Vandike: | 


The heedleſs lover does not know, 
Whoſe eyes they are that wound him ſoz 
But confounded with thy art, 

Inquires her name that has his heart. 


I pronounced theſe words with fuch a 
languiſhing air, that Thad ſome reaſon to 
conclude I had made a conqueſt. She 
told me that ſhe hoped my face was not 
akin to my tongue; and looking upon 
her watch, I accidentally diſcovered the 
figure of a coronet on the back part of 
it. I was fo tranſported with the thought 
of ſuch an amour, that I plied her from 


one room to another with all the gal- 


lantries I could invent; and at length 
brought things to ſo happy an iſſue, that 
ſhe gave me a private meeting the next 
day, without page or footman, coach 


or equipage. My heart danced in rap- 


tures, but I had not lived in this golden 
dream above three days before I found 
good reaſon to wiſh that I had continued 
true to my laundreſs. I have ſince 
heard, by a very great acoident, that 
this fine lady does not live far from Co- 
vent Garden, and that I am not the firſt 
cully whom ſhe has paſſed herſelf upon 
for a counteſs. | 

Thus, Sir, you ſee how I have miſ- 
taken a Cloud for a Juno; and if you 
can make any uſe of this adventure, for 
the benefit of wal who-thap poffibly be 
as vain young coxcombs as myſelf, 
J do moſt heartily give you leave. Iam, 
Sir, your moſt humble admirer, 


B. Lis 


I deſign to viſit the next maſquerade 
myſelt, in the ſame habit I wore at 
Grand Cairo; and till then ſhall ſuſpend. 
my judgment of this midnight enter- 
tamment. | 
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—TIGRIS AGIT RAUTDA CUM TIGRIDE PACEM | 
 PERPETUAM, SAVIS INTER SE CONVENIT uss. 


TIGER WITH TIGER, BEAR WITH BEAR, YOU'LL FIND 
IN LEAGUES OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE JOIN'D. 


TAN-is ſaid to be a ſociable ani - 
| mal; and, as an inſtance of it, 
we may obſerve, that we take all occa- 
ſions and pretences of forming ourſelves 


into thoſe little nocturnal aſſemblies, 


which are commonly known by the name 
of Clubs. When a ſet of men find them- 
ſelves agree in any particular, though 


never ſo trivial, they eſtabliſh themſelves 
into a kind of fraternity, and meet orice 


or twice a'week, upon the account of 
ſuch a fantaſtic reſemblance. I know 


' a conſiderable market-town, in which 


there was a club of fat men, that did 


not come together, as you may well ſup- 


poſe, to entertain one another with 
iprightlineſs and wit, but to keep one 


another in countenance; the room where 


the club met was ſomething of the 


largeſt, and had two entrances, the one 


by a door of a moderate ſize, and the 


other by a pair of folding doors. If a 


candidate for this corpulent club could 
make his entrance through the firſt, he 
was looked upon as unqualified; but if 


he ſtuck in the paſſage, and could not 
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force his way through it, the folding- 
doors were immediately thrown open tor 
his reception, and he was ſaluted as a 
brother. I have heard that this club, 
though it conſiſted but of fifteen perſons, | 
weighed above three tun. | 
In oppoſition to this ſociety, there 
ſprung up another compoſed of ſcare- 
crows and ſkeletons, who being very 
meagre and envious, did all they could 
to thwart the deſigns of their bulky 
brethren, whom they repreſented as men 
of dangerous principles; till at length 
they worked them out of the favour of 

the peopie, and conſequently out of the - 
magiſtracy. "Theſe factions tore the cor- 
poration in pieces for ſeveral years, till 
at length they came to this accommoda- 
tion; that the two bailiffs of the town 
ſhould be annually chofen out of the 
two clubs; by which means the princi- 
pal magiſtrates are at this day coupled 
like rabbits, one fat and one lean. 
Every one has heard of the club, or 
rather the confederacy of the Kings, 
This grand alhance was formed a little 
5 after 


after the return of King Charles the Se- 
cond, and admitted into it men of all 
qualities and profeſſions, provided, they 


agreed in the ſurname of King, which, 
ds they imagined, ſufficiently declared 


the owners of it to be altogether un- 
tainted; with, eben and antimo- 
narchical principles. | 
A Chrijtian name has likewiſe been 


often uſed: as a badge of diſtinction, and 


made the occaſion of a club. That of 
the George's, which uſed. to meet at the 


fign of the George on St. George's day, 


H$ 


in every one's memory. 

There are at preſent in ſeveral parts 
of this city what they call Street Clubs, 
in which the chief inhabitants of the 
ſtreet converſe together every night. I 
remember, upon my enquiring after 
lodgings in Ormond Street, the land- 


and ſwear before George, is ſtill freſh 


lord, to recommend that quarter of the 
town, told me, there was at that time a 
very good club in it; he alto told me, 


upon farther diſcourſe with him, that 
two or three noiſy country -ſquires, who 


were ſettled there the year before, had. 


conſiderably ſunk the price of houſe- 


rent; and that the club (to prevent the 
ke inconveniences for the future) had 


thoughts of taking every houſe that be- 

came vacant into their own hands, eil 

they had found a tenant for it, of a ſo- 
ciable nature, and good converſation. 


The Hum-Drum Club, of which 1 


was formerly an unworthy member, was 
made up of very honeſt gentlemen, of 
peaceable diſpoſitions, that uſed to fit 


together, ſmoke their pipes, and ſay no- 


thing till midnight. "The Mum Club, 


as I am informed, is an inftitution of 
the ſame nature, and as great an enemy 


to nate, | 
After theſe two innocent ſocieties, I 


cannot forbear mentioning a very miſ- 


chievous one, that was erected in the 


reign of King Charles the Second; I 


mean the Club of Duelliſts, in which 
none was to be admitted that had not 
fought his man. The preſident of it 


was {aid to have killed half a dozen in 


ſingle combat; and as for the other mem- 
bers, they took their ſeats according to 
the number of their flain. There was 


likewiſe a ſide-table, for ſuch as had 


oaly drawn blood, and ſhewn a laudable 
ambition of taking the firſt opportu- 


nity to qualify themielves for the firſt 


table. This club conſiſting only ef 
men of honour, did not continue long, 
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moſt of the members of it being put to 
the ſword, or hanged, a little after it's 


inſtitution. Wk 

Our modern celebrated clubs are 
founded upon eating and drinking, which 
are poirts wherein moſt men agree, and 
in which the learned and illiterate, the 


dull and the airy, the philoſopher and 
the buffoon, can all of them hear a part. 
The Kit- Cat itſelf is ſaid. to have taken 
it's original from a mutton-pye. The 


Beaf-Steak, and October Clubs, are 
neither of them averſe to eating and 
drinking, if we may form a judgment 
of them from their reſpective titles. 
When men are thus knit together by 


a love of ſociety, not a ſpirit of faction, 


and do not meet to cenſure. or annoy 
thoſe that are abſent, but to enjoy one 
another; when they are thus combined 


for their own improvement, or for the 


good of others, or at leaſt, to relax them- 


ſelves from the buſineſs of «he day, by 
an innocent and chearfu] converſation, 


there may be ſomething very uſeful in 


theſe little inſtitutions and eſtabliſn- 


I cannot forbear concluding this paper 


with a ſcheme of laws that I met with 
upon a wall in a little alehouſe: how I 
came thither I may inform my reader at 
a more convenient time. Theſe laws 
were enacted by a knot of artiſans and 


mechanics, who uſed to meet every 
night; and as there is ſomething in them 
which gives us a pretty picture of low 


life, I ſhall tranſcribe them word for 


word. 


RULES TQ BE OBSERVED IN THE 
TWO-PENNY CLUB, ERECTED IN 


THIS PLACE, FOR THE PRESER- 


VATION OF FRIENDSHIP AND 
' GOOD NELGUBOURHOOD, : 


1. EvERY member at his firſt coming 


in ſhall lay down his two-pence. 


II. Every member ſhall fill his pipe 


out of his own box. 3 
III. If any member abſents himſelf, 
he ſhall forfeit a penny for the uſe of the 
club, unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs or im- 
priſonment. | 3 | 
Iv. If any member ſwears or curſes, 
his neighbour may give him a kick upon 


the ſhins, | 
v. If any member tells ſtories in the 


club that are not true, he ſhall forteit 
for every third lye an halſpenny. 10 
f | f VI. N 


Hep. 
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vi. If any member ſtrikes another 


wrongfully, he ſhall pay his club for 


him. 8775 - 

VII. If any member brings his wife 
into the club, he ſhall pay for whatever 
ſhe drinks or ſmokes. 

viit. If any member's wife comes to 
fetch him home from the club, ſhe ſhall 
ſpeak to him without the door. 

Ix, If any member. calls another 
cuckold, he ſhall be turned out of the 
club. | | 

X. None ſhall be admitted into the 
club that is of the ſame trade with any 
member of it. | 
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XI. None of the club ſhall have his 
cloaths or ſhoes made .or mended, but 
by a brother-member, | 

X11, No'Non-juror ſhall be capable of 
being a member. | 


The morality of this little club is 
guarded by ſuch wholeſome laws and 
penalties, that I queſtion not but my 
reader will be as well pleaſed with them, 
as he would have been with the Leges 
Convivales of Ben Jonſon, the regu- 
lations of an old Roman club cited by 
Lipſius, or the rules of a Sympoſium in 
an ancient Greek author, 
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NON ALITER QUAM QUI ADVERSO VIX FLUMINE LEMBUM 
REMIGIIS SUBIGIT: $I BRACHIA FORTE REMISIT, | 
ATC uE ILLUM IN PRECEPS PRONO RAPIT ALVEUS AMNI. 
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SO THE BOAT'S BRAWNY CREW THE CURRENT STEM, 

AND, SLOW ADVANCING, STRUGGLE WITH THE STREAM! 
BUT IF THZY SLACK THEIR HANDS, OR CEASE TO STRIVE, 
THEN DOWN THE FLOOD WITH HEADLONG HASTE THEY DRIVE. 


TT is with much ſatisfaction that I 


hear this great city enquiring day by 
day after theſe my papers, and receiving 
my morning lectures with a becoming 


ſeriouſneſs and attention. My publither 


tells me, that there are already three 
thouſand of them diſtributed every day; 


ſo that if I allow twenty readers to every 


paper, which I look upon as a modeſt 


= computation, I may reckon about three- 
| ſcore thouſand diſciples in London and 


Weſtminſter, who I hope will take 


care to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 


thoughtleſs herd of their ignorant and 
unattentive brethren. Since I have 
raiſed to myſelf ſo great an audience, I 


mall ſpare no pains to make their in- 
ſtruction agreeable, and their diverſion 
uſeful. For which reaſons I ſhall en- 


deavour to enliven morality with wit, 


and to temper wit with morality, that 
my readers may, if poſſible, both ways 
find their account in the ſpeculation of 
the day. And to the end that their vir- 


tue and diſcretion may not be ſhort, 
tranſient, intermitting ſtarts of thought, 
] have reſolved to refreſh their memo- 


ries from day to day, till I have reco- 


vered them out of that deſperate ſtate of 
vice and folly into which the age is fal- 
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len. The mind that lies fallow but A 


ſingle day, ſprouts up in follies that are 
only to be killed by a conſtant and aſ- 
ſiduous culture. It was ſaid of Socra- 
tes, that he brought philoſophy down 
from Heaven, to inhabit among men; 
and I ſhall be ambitious to have it ſaid 
of me, that I have brought philoſophy _ 


out of cloſets and libraries, ſchools and 


colleges, to dwell in clubs and aſſem- 
blies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houſes. 
I would therefore in a very particular 
manner recommend theſe my ſpeculations 
to all well-regulated families, that ſet a- 
part an hour in every morning for tea and 
bread and butter; and would earneſtly | 

adviſe them for their good to order this 
paper to be punctually ſerved up, and 
to be looked upon as a part of the tea- 
equipage. DER 
Sir Francis Bacon obſerves, that a 

well-written book, compared with it's 
rivals and antagoniſts, is like Moſes's 
ſerpent, that immediately ſwallowed up 
and devoured thoſe of the Ægyptians. 
I ſhall not be ſo vain as to think, that 
where the Spectator appears, the other 
ubl:c prints will vaniſh; but ſhall leave 
it to my readers conſideration, whether 
it is not much better to be let into the 
3 knowledge 
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knowledre of one's ſelf, than to hear 
what paſſes in Muſcovy or Poland; and 
to amuſe ourſelves with ſuch writings as 
tend to the wearing out of 1gnorance, 
paſſion, and prejudice, than ſuch as na- 
turally conduce to inflame hatreds, and 
make enmities irreconcilable ? | 

In the next place I would recommend 
this paper to the daily peruſal of thoſe 
gentlemen whom I cannot but conſider 


as my good brothers and allies, I mean 


the fraternity of ſpectators, who live in 
the world without having any thing to 


do in it; and either by the affluence of 


their fortunes, or lazineſs of their diſ- 
poſitions, have no other buſineſs with 


the reſt of mankind, but to look upon 
Under this claſs of men are 
comprehended all contemplative Tradeſ- 
men, titular Phyſicians, Fellows of the 
Royal Society, Templars that are not 
given to be contentious, and Stateſmen 


them. 


that are out of buſineſs; in ſhort, every 
one that conſiders the world as a thea- 


tre, and deſires to form a right judg- 


ment of thoſe who are the actors om it. 
There is another ſet of men that I 


muſt likewiſe lay a claim to, whom 1 


have lately called the Blanks of ſociety, 
as being altogether unfurniſhed with 
ideas, till the buſineſs and converſation 
of the day has ſupplied them. I have 


often conſidered theſe poor ſouls with 


an eye of great commiſeration, when I 


have heard them aſking the firſt man 


they have met with, whether there was 
any news ftirring? and by that means 
gathering together materials for think- 
ing. Theſe needy perſons do not know 
what to talk of, till about twelve o'clock 


in the morning; for by that time they 
Are pretty good judges of the weather, 
know which way the wind fits, and 


whether the Dutch mail be come in. 
As they lie at the mercy of the firſt man 
they meet, and are grave or imperti- 


nent all the day long, according to the 
notions which they have imbibed in the 


morning, I would earneſtly intreat them 
not to ſtir out of their chambers till they 
have read this paper, and do promiſe 
them that I will daily inſtil into them 
ſuch ſound and wholeſome ſentiments, as 
ſhall have a good effect on their conver- 
ſation for the enſuing twelve hours. 
But there are none to whom this paper 
will be more uſeful than to the female 
world. I have often thought there has 


not been ſufficient pains taken in finding 


out proper employments and diverſions 
for the fair ones. Their amuſements 
ſeem contrived for them, rather as they 
are women, than as they are reaſonable 
creatures; and are more adapted to the 
ſex than to the ſpecies. The toilet is 
their great ſcene of buſineſs, and the 
right adjuſting of their hair the principal 
employment of their lives. The ſorting 
of a ſuit of ribbons is reckoned a very 
good morning's work; and if they make 
an excurſion to a mercer's or a toy- 
ſhop, ſo great a fatigue makes them un- 
fit for any thing elſe all the day after, 
Their more ſerious occupations are ſew- 
ing and embroidery, and their greateſt 
drudgery the preparation of jellies and 
ſweet-meats. This, I fay, is the ſtate 
of ordinary women; though I know 
there are multitudes of thoſe of a more 
elevated life and converſation, that move 
in an exalted ſphere of knowledge and 
virtue, that join all the heauties of the” 
mind to the ornaments of dreſs, and 
inſpire a kind of awe and reſpect, as 
well as love, into their male-bcholders. 
J hope to increaſe the number of theſe 


by publiſhing this daily paper, which I 


ſhall always endeavour to make an in- 
nocent if not an improving entertain- 
ment and by that means at leaſt divert 
the minds of my female readers from 
greater trifles. At the ſame time, as I 
would fain give ſome finiſhing touches 
to thoſe which are already the moſt beau- 
tiful pieces in human nature, I ſhall 
endeavour to point out all thoſe imper- 
fections that are the blemiſhes, as well 
as thoſe virtues which are the embel- 
liſhments, of the ſex. In the mean 
while I hope theſe my gentle readers, 
who have ſo much time on their hands, 
will not grudge throwing away a quar- 
ter of an hour in a day on this paper, 
ſince they may do it without any hin- 


drance to buſineſs. 


I know ſeveral of my friends and 


well-wiſhers are in great pain for me, 


leſt I ſhould not be able to keep up the 
ſpirit of a paper which I oblige myſelf 


to furniſh every day; but to make them 


eaſy in this particular, I will promiſe 
them faithfully to give it over as ſoon 
as I grow dull. This I know will be 


matter of great raillery to the ſmall wits; 


who will frequently put me in mind of 
my promiſe, defire me to keep my word, 
aſſure me that it is high time to give 
over, with many other little . 


\ 
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ok the like nature, which men of a little 


S {mart genius cannot forhear throwing 


out againſt their beſt friends, when they 
have ſuch a handle given them of being 


witty. But let them remember that 1 
do hereby enter my caveat againft this 
piece of raillery, | | 


Ne XI, TUESDAY, MARCH 13. 


DAT VENIAM CORVIS, VEXAT CENSURA COLUMBAS. 


Juve SAT. 11. VER. 64, 


THE DOVES ARE CENSUR'D, WHILE THE CROWS ARE SPAR'D.,. 


A RIET TA is viſited by all per- 
ſons of both ſexes, who have any 
pretence to wit and gallantry. She 1s 
in that time of life which is neither af- 
feed with the follies of youth, or in- 
firmities of age; and her converſation is 
ſo mixed with gaiety and prudence, that 
ſhe is agreeable both to the young and 
old. Her behaviour 1s very frank, 
without being in the leaſt blameable; 
and as flie is out of the track of any 
amorous or ambitious purſuits of her 


own, her viſitants entertain her with ac- 


counts of themſelves very freely, whe- 


ther they concern their paſſions or their 
- I made her a viſit this after - 
= noon, having been formerly introduced 


intereſts. 


to the honour of her acquaintance by 


my friend Will Honeycomb, who has 


prevailed upon her to admit me ſome- 
times into her aſſembly, as a civil inof- 
fenſive man. I found her accompanied 
with one perſon only, a common-place 
talker, who, upon my entrance, aroſe, 


and after a very ſlight civility ſat down 


again; then turning to Arietta, purſu- 
ed his diſcourſe, which I found was 
upon the old topic of conſtancy in love. 
He went on with great facility in re- 
peating what he talks every day of his 
life; and with the ornaments of inſig- 
nificant laughs and geſtures, enforced 
his arguments by quotations out of 


plays and ſongs, which allude to the 


erjuries of the fair, and the general 
evity of women. Methought he ſtrove 


to ſhine more than ordinary in his talk- _ 


ative way, that he might inſult my ſi- 
lence, and diſtinguiſh himſelf before a 
woman of Arietta's taſte and under- 
ſtanding. She had often an inclination 


to interrupt him, but could find no * 
f; 


portunity, till the larum ceaſed of itſe 


which it did not till he had repeated and 


murdered the celebrated ſtory of the 
Epheſian matron, ' 
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Arietta ſeemed to regard this piece of 
raillery as an outrage done to her ſex; 


as indeed I have always obſerved that 


women, whether out of a nicer regard 
to their honour, or what other reaſon I 
cannot tell, are more ſenſibly touched 
with thoſe general aſperſions which are 
caſt upon their ſex, than men are by 
what is ſaid of theirs. | 
When ſhe had a little recovered her- 
ſelf from the ſerious anger ſhe was in, 
ſhe replied in the following manner, 
Sir, when I conſider how per- 
© fettly new all you have ſaid on this 
© ſubject is, and that the ſtory you have 
© given us is not quite two thouſand 
years old, I cannot but think it a 
piece of preſumption to diſpute with 
you; but your quotations put me in 
mind of the fable of the Lion and the 
Man. The man walking with that 
noble animal, ſhewed him, in the 
oſtentation of human ſuperiority, a 
ſign of a man killing a lion. Upon 
which the lion ſaid very juſtly—< We 
lions are none of us painters, elſe we 


A «a a a A A _A 


„ could ſhew a hundred men killed by 


& lions, for one lion killed by a man.“ 
You men are writers, and can repre- 
ſent us women as unbecoming as you 
pleaſe in your works, while we are 
unable to return the injury. You 
have twice or thrice obſerved in your 
diſcourſe, that hypocriſy is the very 
foundation of our education; and that 
an ability to diſſemble qur affections 
is a profeſſed part of our breeding. 
Theſe, and ſuch other reflections, are 
ſprinkled up and down the writings of 
all ages, by authors, who leave behind 
them memorials of their reſentment 
againſt the ſcorns of particular wo- 
men, in invectives againſt the whole 
ſex. Such a writer, I doubt not, was 
the celebrated Petronius, who invented 
the pleaſant aggravations of the frallty 
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of the Epheſian lady; but when we 


ſexes, which has been either a point 
of diſpute or raillery ever ſince there 
were men and women, let us take 


facts from plain people, and from 


ſuch as have not either ambition or 
capacity to emhelliſh their narrations 
with any beauties of imagination. I 
was the other day amuſing myſelf with 

igon's account of Barbadoes; and 
i anſwer to your well-wrought tale, 

will give you, (as it dwells upon my 
memory) out of that honeſt traveller, 


in his fifty-fifth page, the hiſtory of 


Inkle and Varico. 3 55 

„ Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, 
aged twenty years, embarked in the 
Downs on the good ſhip called the 
Achilles, bound for the Weſt Indies, 
on the 16th of June, 1647, in order 
to improve his fortune by trade and 
merchandiſe. Our adventurer was 
the third ſon of an eminent citizen, 
who had taken particular care to inſtil 
into his mind an early love of gain, 
by making him a perfe& maſter of 
numbers, and conſequently giving 


him a quick view of loſs and advan- 


tage, and preventing the natural im- 


pulſes of his paſſions, by prepoſſeſſion 


towards his intereſts. With a mind 
thus turned, young Inkle had a per- 
fon every way agreeable, a ruddy vi- 
gour in his countenance, ſtrength in his 
limbs, with ringlets of fair hair looſely 
flowing on his ſhoulders. It happen- 
ed, in the courſe of the voyage, that 
the Achilles, in ſome diſtreſs, put 
into a creek on the main of America, 
in ſearch of proviſions. The youth, 


who is the hero of my ſtory, among 


others went aſhore on this occaſion. 


From their firſt landing they were ob- 


ſerved by a party of Indians, who hid 
themſelves in the woods for that pur- 


poſe. TheEngliſh unadviſedly march- 


ed a great diſtance from the ſhore into 
the country, and were intercepted by 
the natives, who flew the greateſt 
number of them. Our adventurer 


eſcaped among others, by flying into 


a foreſt. Upon his coming into a re- 
mote and pathleſs part of the wood, 
he threw himſelf, tired, and breath- 
leſs, on a little hillock, when an In- 


dian maid ruſhed from a thicket be- . 


bind him. After the "firſt ſurprize, 
they appeared mutually agreeable to 
each other, If the European was 
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highly charmed with the limbs, fea- 
conſider this queſtion between the * 


tures, and wild graces of the naked 


American; the American was no leſs 


taken with the dreſs, complexion, and 
ſhape of an European, covered from 
head to foot. The Indian grew im- 
mecately enamoured of him, and 
conſequently ſolicitous for his preſer- 
vation. She therefore conveyed him 
to a cave, where ſhe gave him a de- 
licious repaſt of fruits, and led him 
a ſtream to flake his thirſt. In 
midſt of theſe good offices, ſhe W n 
ſometimes play with his hair, ang de. 
light in the oppolition of it's colon 
to that of her fingers; then open h:5 
boſom, then laugh at him for cover- 
ing it. She was, it ſeems, a perſon i 
of diſtinction, for ſhe every day came 
to him in a different dreſs, of the moſt i 
beautiful ſhells, bugles, and bredes. 
She likewiſe brought him a great 
many ſpoils, which her other lovers 
had preſented to her, ſo that his cave 
was richly adorned with all the ſpotted 
ſkins of beaſts, and moſt party-co- 
loured feathers of fow]s, which that 
world afforded. To make his con- 
finement more tolerable, ſhe would 
carry him in the duſk of the evening, 
or by the favour of the moon-light, 
to unfrequented groves and ſolitudes, 
and ſhew him where to lie down in 
ſafety, and ſleep amidſt the falls of 
waters, and melody of nightingales. 
Her part was to watch and hold him 
awake in her arms, for fear of her 
countrymen, and awake him on oc- 
caſions to conſult his ſafety. In this 
manner did the lovers paſs away their 
time, till they had learned a language 
of their own, in which the voyager 
communicated to his miſtreſs, how 
happy he ſhould be to have her in his 
own country, where ſhe ſhould be 
clothed in ſuch filks as his waiſtcoat 
was made of, and be carried in houſes 
drawn by horſes, without being ex- 
poſed to wind and weather. All this 
he promiſed her the enjoyment of, 
without ſuch fears and alarms as they 
were tormented with, In this tender 
correſpondence theſe lovers lived for 
ſeveral months, when Yarico, in- 
ſtructed by her lover, diſcovered a 
veſſel on the coaſt, to which ſhe made 
ſignals; and in the night, with the 
utmoſt joy and ſatisfaction, accompa- 
nied him to a ſhip's crew of his coun- 
trymen, bound for Barbadoes. When 
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2 veſſel from the main arrives in that 


* 

«. jifland, it ſeems the planters come 
 £ down to the ſhore, where there is an 

. 

- 
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immediate market of the Indians and 
other ſlaves, as with us of horſes and 
oxen. | 

To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, 
now coming into Engliſh territories, 
began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his loſs 
of time, and to weigh with himſelf 


he had loft during his ſtay with Yarico. 
This thought made the young man 


0 
* 
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very penſive, and careful what account 


© he ſhould be able to give his friends of 


his voyage. Upon which conſidera- 
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tion, the prudent and frugal young 
man fold Yarico to a Barbadian mer- 
chant; notwithſtanding the poor girl, 
to commilerate her condition, told him 
that ſhe was with child by him; but 
he only made ule of that information 
to riſe in his demands upon the pur- 
chaſer.” | 85 

I was ſo touched with this ſtory 
(which I think ſhould be always a coun- 
terpart to the Epheſian matron) that T 
left the room with tears in my eyes; 


which a woman of Arietta's good ſenſe 


did, I am ſure, take for greater applauſe, 
than any compliments I could make 
her, = R 


Ne XII. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14. 


nts VF, T'ERES AVIAS TIBI DE PULMONE REVELLOs 


Pzrs. SAT. V, 92. 


I ROOT. THE OLD WOMAN FROM MY TREMBLING HEART. 


T my coming to London, it was 


ſome time before I could ſettle 


myſelf in a houſe to my liking. I was 


forced to quit my firſt lodgings, by 
reaſon of an officious landlady, that 


would be aſking me every morning how 
I had flept. I then fell into an honett 


family, and lived very happily for 


above a week; when my landlord, who 


was a jolly good-natured man, took it 


into his head that I wanted company, 


and therefore would frequently come 


into my chamber to keep me from being 
alone. This I bore for two or three 
days; but telling me one day that he 
was afraid I was melancholy, I thought 


1t was high time for me to be gone, and 


accordingly took new lodgings that yery 
night. About a week after, I found 
my jolly landlord, who, as I ſaid be- 


fore, was an honeſt hearty man, had 
put me into an advertiſement of the 


Daily Courant, in the following words: 
© Whereas a melancholy man left his 
© lodgings on Thurſday laſt in the af- 


_ © ternoon, and was afterwards ſeen go- 
ing towards Iſlington; if any one can 


give notice of him to R. B. fiſhmonger 
in the Strand, he ſhall be very well 
© rewarded for his pains.* As I am 
the beſt man in the world to keep my 


on counſel, and my landlord the fiſh- 


monger not knowing my name, this 
accident of my life was never diſcovered 
to this very day. 


I am now ſettled with a widow wo- 


man, who has a great many children, 
and complies with my humour in every 
thing. I do not remember that we 
have exchanged a word together theſe 
five years; my coffee comes into my 
chamber every morning without aſking 


for it; if I want fire, I point to my 


chimney; if water, to my baſon; upon 
which my landlady nods, as much as 
to fay ſhe takes my meaning, and im- 


mediately obeys my fignals.* She hass 


likewiſe modelled her family fo well, 
that when her little boy offers to pull 


me by the coat, or prattle in my face, 


his eldeſt ſiſter immediately calls him 
off, and bids him not diſturb the gen- 
tleman. At my firſt entering into the 
family, I was troubled with the civility 
of their riſing up to me every time 1 
came into the room; but my landlady 
obſerving that upon theſe occahons I 
always cried Piſh, and went out again, 
has forbidden any ſuch ceremony to be 
uſed in the houſe; ſo that at preſent I 
walk into the kitchen or parlour with- 
out being taken notice of, or giving 
any interruption to the buſineſs or dit- 
courſe of the family. The maid will 
aſk her miſtreſs, though I am by, whe- 
ther the gentleman 1s ready to go to 
dinner, as the miſtreſs (who is indeed 
an excellent houſewife) ſcolds at the 
ſervants as heartily before my face as 
behind my back. In ſhort, I move u 
and down the houſe, and enter into all 
companies with the ſame liberty as a 
| cat, 


28 
cat, or any other domeſtic animal, and 
am as little ſuſpected of telling any 
thing that I hear or ſee. 
LI remember laſt winter there were ſe- 
veral young girls of the neighbourhood 
ſitting about the fire with my landlady's 
daughters, and telling ſtories of ſpirits 
and apparitions. Upon my opening the 
door, the young women broke off their 
diſcourſe; but my landlady's daughters 
telling them that it was nobody but 
the gentleman, (for that is the name 
which I go by in the neighbourhood, 
as well as in the family) they went on 
without minding me. I ſeated myſelf 
by the candle that ſtood on a table at 
one end of the room; and pretending to 


read a book that I took out of my pocket, 
heard ſeveral dreadful ſtories. of ghoſts 


as pale as aſhes that had ſtood at the 
feet of a bed, or walked over a church- 
yard by moon- light; and of others that 
Pad been conjured into the Red Sea, for 
diſturbing people's reſt, and drawing 
their curtains at midnight; with many 
other old women's fables of the like na- 
ture. As one ſpirit raiſed another, I 
_ obſerved that at the end of every ſtory 

the-whole company cloſed their ranks, 
and crouded about the fire. I took no- 
tice in particular of a little boy, who 
was ſo attentive to every ſtory, that I 


am miſtaken if he ventures to go to 


bed by himſelf this twelvemonth. In- 
deed they talked fo long, that the ima- 
ginations of the whole aflembly were 
manifeſtly crazed, and, I am ſure, will 
be the worſe for it as long as they live. 
I heard one of the girls, that had looked 
upon me over her ſhoulder, aſking the 
company how long I had been in the 
room, and whether I did not look paler 
than I uſed to do. This put me under 


ſome apprehenſions that I ſhould: be 


forced to explain myſelf if I did not 
retire; for which reaſon I took the can- 
dle in my hand, and went up into my 
chamber, not without wondering at this 


unaccountable weakneſs in reaſonable 


creatures, that they ſhould love to aſto- 


niſh and terrify one another. Were 1 


a father, I ſhould take a particular care 
to preſerve my children from theſe little 
horrors of imagination, which they are 


apt to contract when they are young, 
and are not able to ſhake off when they 


are in years. I have known a ſoldier 
that has entered a breach, affrighted at 
his own ſhadow, and look pale upon a 


little ſcratching at his door, Who the 
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day before had marched up againſt 2 
battery of cannon. There are inſtances 


of perſons, who have been terrified even 


to diſtraction, at the figure of a tree, or 
the ſhaking of a bullruſh. The truth 
of it is, I look upon a ſound imagina- 
tion as the greateſt bleſſing of life, next 
to a clear judgment and a good con- 
ſcience. In the mean time, ſince there 
are very few whoſe minds are not more 
or leſs ſubject to theſe dreadful thoughts 

and apprehenſions,, we ought to arm 
ourſelves againſt them by the dictates 
of reaſon and religion, to pull the old 


© woman out of our hearts, (as Perſius 


expreſſes it in the motto of my paper) 
and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent no- 
tions which we imbibed at a time that 
we were not able to judge of their ab- 
ſurdity. Or if we believe, as many wiſe 
and good men have done, that there are 
ſuch phantoms and apparitions as thoſe 
I have been ſpeaking, of, let us endea- 


vour to eſtabliſh to ourſelves an intereſt 


in Him who holds the reins of the whole 
creation in his hand, and moderates 
them after ſuch a manner, that it is im- 


_ poſſible for one being to break looſe 


upon another without his knowledge 
and permiſſion. | 5 
For my own part, I am apt to join in 


opinion with thoſe who believe that all 


the regions of nature ſwarm with ſpi- 
rits; and that we have multitudes of 
ſpectators on all our actions, when we 
think ourſelves moſt alone; but, in- 
ſtead of terrifying myſelf with ſuch a 
notion, I am wonderfully pleaſed. to 
think that l am always engaged with 


ſuch an innumerable ſociety, in fearch- 


ing out the wonders of the creation, and 
joining in the ſame conſort of praiſe 
and adoration. „„ 
Milton has finely deſcribed this mixed 
communion of men and ſpirits in para- 
diſe; and had doubtleſs his eye upon 
a verſe in old Heſiod, which is almoſt 
word for word the ſame with his third 
line in the following paſſage: 


or think, though men were none, 
That Heav'n would want ſpectators, God 
want praiſe: 


Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 


Unſeen, both when we wake and when we 
| | | 3 
All theſe with ceaſeleſs praiſe his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the 
ſteep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, 


Soles 
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ole, or reſponſive each to other's note, 

Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding 
walk, | 


With heav'nly touch of inftrumental ſounds, 
In full harmonic number join'd, their ſongs 
Divide the night and lift our. thoughts ro 

heav'n, | iT E 


N XIII. THURSDAY, MARCH 15. 


p10 MINI, $I FIAS TU LEO, QUALIS ERIS? , 


| MARr. | 


WERE YOU A LION, HOW WOULD YOU BEHAVE ? 


Tun is nothing that of late 


years has afforded matter of greater 


amuſement to the town than Signior Ni- 


colini's combat with a Lion in the Hay- 


market, which has been very often ex- 


hibited, to the general ſatisfaction of 


moſt of the nobility and gentry in the 
kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the 
firſt rumour of this intended combat, it 
was confidently affirmed, and is ſtill 
believed by many in both galleries, that 
there would be a tame lion ſent from the 


Tower every opera night, in order to 


be killed by Hydaſpes. This report, 
though altogether groundleſs, ſo uni- 
verſally prevailed in the upper regions 
of the playhouſe, that ſome of the moſt 
refined politicians in the parts of the 


audience gave it out in whiſper, that the 


Lion was a coufin-german of the Tiger 
who made his appearance in King Wil- 
liam's days, and that the ſtage would 


5 be ſupplied with lions at the public ex- 
= pence, during the whole ſeſſion. Many 


likewiſe were the conjectures of the 
treatment which this Lion was to meet 
with from the hands of Signior Nicolini: 
ſome ſuppoſed that he was to ſubdue 
him in recitativo, as Orpheus ufed to 
ſerve the wild beaſts in his time, and 


afterwards to knock him on the head; 


ſome fancied that the Lion would not 
pretend to lay his paws upon the hero, 
by reaſon of the received opinion, that 
a Lion will not hurt a Virgin: ſeveral, 
who pretended to have ſeen the opera in 
Italy, had informed their friends, that 


the Lion was to act a part in High- 


Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a 
thorough- baſs, before he fell at the feet 
of Hydaſpes. To clear up a matter 


that was ſo variouſly reported, I have 


made it my buſineſs to examine whether 
this pretended Lion is really the ſavage 
he appears to be, or only a counterfeit. 

But before I communicate my diſco- 
veries, I muſt acquaint the reader, that 


upon my walking behind the ſcenes laſt 


winter, as I was thinking on ſomething 
elſe, I accidentally juſtled againſt a mon- 
ſtreus animal that extremely ſtartled me, 


and, upon my nearer ſurvey of it, ap- 


peared to be a Lion rampant. The 
Lion, ſeeing me very much furprized, 
told me, in a gentle voice, that I might 


come by him if I pleaſed; © For, ſays 


he, © I do not intend to hurt any body.” 
I thanked him very kindly, and paſſed 
by him; and in a little time after ſaw 
him leap upon the ſtage, and act his 
part with very great applauſe. It has 
been obſerved by ſeveral, that the Lion 
has changed his manner of acting twice 
or thrice ſince his firſt appearance; which 
will not ſeem ſtrange, when I acquaint 
my reader that the Lion has been changed 
upon the audience three ſeveral times. 
The firſt Lion was a Candle-ſnuffer, 


who being a fellow of a teſty choleric 


temper, overdid his part, and would 


not ſuffer himſelf to be killed fo eaſily 


as he ought to have done; beſides, it 
was obferved-of him, that he grew more 
ſurly every time he came out of the 


Lion; and having dropt ſome words in 


ordinary converſation, as if he had not 
fought his beſt, and that he ſuffered 
himſelf to be thrown upon his back in 
the ſcuffle, and that he would wreſtle 
with Mr. Nicolini for what he pleaſed, 
out of his Lion's ſkin, it was thought 
proper to diſcard him; and it is verily 
believed, to this day, that had he been 
brought upon the ſtage another time, he 


would certainly have done miſchief. 


Beſides, it was objected againſt the firſt 
Lion, that he reared himſelf ſo high upon 
his hinder paws, and walked in fo erect 


a poſture, that he looked more like an 


old Man than a Lion. ; | 
The ſecond Lion was a Taylor by 
trade, who belonged to the playhouſe, 
and had the character of a mild and 

peaceable man in his profeſſion. If the 
former was too furious, this was too 
ſheepiſh, for his part; inſomuch that, 
| tot 
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after a fort modeſt walk upon the flags: 
he would fall at the firſt touch of Hy- 

daſpes, without grappling with him, 
and giving him an | oppor tunity of ſhew- 
ing his variety of Italian trips: it is 
ſaid indeed, that he once gave him a rip 
in his fleſh-coloured doublet; but this 
was only to make work For himſelf, 
m his private character of a Taylor. 1 


muſt not omit that it was this ſecond. 


Lion who treated me with ſo much hu- 
manity behind the ſcenes. 

The acting Lion at preſent is, as I 
am informed, a Country Gentleman, 


who does it 58 his diverſion, but de- 


fires his name may be concealed. He 
fxys very handſomely, in his own ex- 
cuſe, that he does not act for gain; that 
be indulges an innocent pleaſure in it; 


and that it is better to paſs away an 


evening in this manner, than in gaming 
and drinking; but at the ſame time ſays, 
with a very agreeable raillery upon him- 
ſelf, that if his name ſhould be known, 


_ tlie ill-natured world might call him the 


Als in the Lion's ſkin. This gentle- 
man's temper is made of ſuch a happy 
mixture of the mild and the choleric, 


that he outdoes both his predeceſſors, 


and has drawn together greater au- 


ciences than have been known in the 


memory of man. | 
I muſt not conclude my narrative, 


without taking notice of a e e 
report that has been raiſed, to a gentle- 
man's diſadvantage, of whom I muſt 


declare myſelf an admirer; namely, that 


Signior Nicolini and the Lion have been 


ſeen fitting peaceably by one another, 
and fmoking a pipe together behind the 
ſcenes; by which their common enemies 


would inſinuate, that it is but a ſham 


combat which they reprefent upen the 
Mage; but upon enquiry I find, that if 
any ſuch correſpondence has paſſed be- 
tween them, it was not till the combat 
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was over, when the Lion was to be 
looked upon as dead, according to the 
received rules of the drama. 
this is what is practiſed every day in 
Weſtminſter Hall, where nothing is 
more uſual than to ſee a couple of law- 
yers, who have been tearing each other 
to pieces in the court, embracing one 
another as ſoon as they are out of it. 

I would not be thought, in any part 
of this relation, to refle& upon Signior 
Nicolini, who in acting this part only 
complies with the wretched taſte of his 
audience; he knows very well, that the 
Lion has many more admirers." than 
himſelf, as they ſay of the famous equeſ- 
trian ſtatue on the Pont-Neuf at Paris, 
that more people go to ſee the horſe, 


than the king who ſits upon it. On 
the contrary, it gives me a juſt indigna- 


tion to ſee a perſon whoſe action gives 
new majeſty to kings, reſolution to he- 


roes, and ſoftneſs to lovers, thus ſinking 


from the greatneſs of his behaviour, 
and degraded into the character of the 
London Prentice. 
that our tragedians would copy after 
this great maſter in action. 
make the ſame uſe of their arms and 
legs, and inform their faces with as 
ſignificant looks and paſſions, how glo- 
rious would an Engliſh tragedy appear 
with that action, which is capable of 
giving a dignity to the forced thoughts, 


cold conceits, and unnatural expreſſions 


of an Italian opera! In the mean time, 
I have related this combat of the Lion, 


to ſhew what are at preſent the reigning 


entertainments of the politer part of 
Great Britain. 


Audiences have often been reproached 


by writers for the coarſeneſs of their 


taſte; but our preſent grievance does 
not ſeem to be the want of a good taſte, 


but of common ſenſe. 
GC 


MARCH 16. 


Ovid, MET. L. 4. VER. 50% | 


WRETCH THAT THOU ART! PUT OFF THIS MONSTROUS SHAPE. 


Was refleRing this morning upon 
the ſpirit and humour of the public 
diverſions five and twenty years ago, and 
thoſe of the preſent time; and lamented 
10 myſelf, that, though in thoſe days 


they neglected their morality, they kept 
up their good ſenſe; but that the Beau 
Monde, at preſent, is only grown more 
childiſh, not more innocent, than the 
former, 

Rn 


Beſides, | 


I have often wiſhed, _ 


Could they 


While 1 was in this train of 
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thought, an odd fellow, whoſe face I 
have often ſeen at the play-houſe, gave 
me the following letter with theſe words, 
« Sir, the Lion preſents his humble ſer- 
© vice to you, and deſired me to give 
© this into your own hands. 


FROM MY DFN IN THE HAYMARKET, 
MARCH 15. a 
SIRg | | | 
I Have read all your papers, and have 
ſtifled my reſentment againſt your re- 
flections upon operas, till that of this 
day, wherein you plainly infinuate, that 
Signior Grimaldi and myſelf have a cor- 
reſpondence more _—_ than is con- 
ſiſtent with the valour of his character, 


or the fierceneſs of mine. I deſire you 


would for your own ſake forbear ſuch 
intimations for the future; and muſt ſay 
it is a great piece of ill- nature in you, 
to ſhew ſo great an eſteem for a foreigner, 


and to diſcourage a Lion that is your 


own countryman. 


I take notice of your fable of the Lion 


and Man, but am fo equally concerned 


;n that matter, that I ſhall not be offend- 


ed to whichſoever of the animals the ſu- 
periority is given. You have miſrepre- 
ſented me, in ſaying that I am a country 
gentleman, who act only for my diver- 
ſion; whereas, had I {till the fame woods 
to range in which I once had when I 
was a fox- hunter, I ſhould not reſign 
my manhood for a maintenance; and 
aſſure you, as low as my circumſtances 
are at preſent, T am fo much a man of 
honour, that I would ſcorn to be any 
beaſt tor bread but a Lion. 

| Yours, &c. 


I had no ſooner ended this, than one 


of my landlady's children brought me 


in ſeveral others, with ſome of which I 
ſhall make up my preſent paper, they 
all having a tendency to the ſame ſub- 


Jeet, viz. the elegance of our preſent 


diverſions, 


sR, 


| Have been for twenty years under- 
ſexton of this pariſh of St. Paul's 


Covent Garden, and have not miſſed 


tolling in to prayers ſix times in all thoſe 


years; which office I have performed to 


my great ſatisfaction, till this fortnight 
laſt paſt, during which time I find my 
congregation take the warning of my 
bell, morning and evening, to go to a 


puppet-ſhow ſet forth hy one Powell un- 
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der the Piazzas. By this means, I have 
not only loſt my two cuſtomers, whom 
I uſed to place for ſixpence a- piece over- 
againſt Mrs. Rachel Eyebright, but 
Mrs. Rachel herſelf is gone thither alſo. 
There now appear among us none but a 
few ordinary people, who come to church 
only to ſay their prayers, fo that IJ have 
no work worth ſpeaking of but on 
Sundays. I have placed my ſon at the 
Piazzas, to acquaint the ladies that the 
bell rings for church, and that it ſtands 
on the other ſide of the garden; but they 
only laugh at the child. . 

I defire you would lay this before all 


the world, that I may not be made ſuch 


a tool for the future, and that Punchi- 
nello may chooſe hours leſs canonical, 


As things are now, Mr. Powell has a 


full congregation, while we have a very 
thin houſe; which if you can remedy, 
you will very much oblige, Sir, 

5 | Yours, &c. 


The following epiſtle I find is from 
the undertaker of the Maſquerade. 


SIR, | 
I Have obſerved the rules of my maſque 

to carefully (in not inquiring into 
perſons,) that I cannot tel] whether you 


were one of the company or not laſt 


Tueſday; but if you were not, and ftill 
deſign to come, I defire you would, for 
your own entertainment, pleaſe to ad- 
moniſh the town, that all perſons indif- 
ferently are not fit for this ſort of diver- 


ſion. I could wiſh, Sir, you could make 


them underſtand, that it is a kind of act- 
ing to go in maſquerade, and a man 
ſhould be able to ſay or do things pro- 
per for the dreſs, in which he appears. 
We have now and then rakes in the ha- 
bit of Roman ſenators, and grave poli= 
ticians in the dreſs of rakes. The mis- 
fortune of the thing is, that people dreſs 
themſelves in what they have a mind to 


be, and not what they are fit for. There 
is not a girl in the town, but let her have 
her will in going to a maſque, and ſhe 


ſhall dreſs as a ſhepherdeſs. But let me 
beg of them to read the Arcadia, or 
ſome other good romance, before they 
appear in any ſuch character at my houſe. 
The laſt day we preſented, every body 
was ſo raſhly habited, that when they 
came to ſpeak to each other, a nymph 
with a crook had not a word to ſay but 
in the pert ſtile of the pit bawdry ; and 
a man in the habit of a philoſopher was 

E ſpeechs 
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ſpeechleſs, till an occaſion offered of 
expreſſing himſelf in the refule of the 
tyring-rooms. We had a judge that 
danced a minuet with a Quaker for his 
partner, while half a dozen harlequins 
ſtood by as ſpectators; a Turk drank 
me of two bottles of wine, ande Tew 
eat me up half a ham of hacon. if I 
can bring my deſign to bear, and make 
the maſquers preſerve their characters in 
my aſſemblies, I hope you will allow 
there is a foundation laid for more ele- 
gant and improving gallantries than any 
the town at preſent affords; and conſe - 
quently, that you will give your appro- 
bation to the endeavours of, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


T am very glad the following epiſtle 
obliges me to mention Mr. Powell a ſe- 
cond time in the fame paper; for indeed 
there cannot be too great encouragement 
given to his {kill in - motions, provided 
he 1 is under proper reſtrictions. 


SIR, 
*T HE Oper: a at the Haymarket; and 


that under the Little Piazza in Co- 


vent Garden, being at preſent the two 
leading diverſions of the town, and Mr, 
Powell profeſſing in his advertiſements 
to ſet up Whittington and his Cat againſt 
Rinaldo and Armida, my curioſity led 
me the beginning of laſt week to view 


both theſe performances, and make my 


obſervations upon them. 
Firſt therefore, I cannot but obſerve 


that Mr. Powell wiſely forbearing to 
give his company a bill of fare before- 


hand, every ſcene is new and unexpect- 
ed; whereas it is certain, that the un- 
dercakers of the Haymarket, having 
Taiſed too great an expeRation in their 


printed opera, very much e the 


audience on the ſtäge. 

The King of Jeruſalem is obliged to 
come from the city on foot, inſtead of 
being drawn in a triumphant chariot by 


' white horſes, as my opera- book had 
promiſed me; and thus while I expected 


Armida's dragons ſhould ruſh forward 
towards Argantes, I found the hero was 
obliged to go to Armida, and hand her 
out of her coach. We had aiſo but a 
very ſhort allowance of thunder and 


lightning; though I cannot in this. place 


omit doing juſtice to the boy who had 
the direction of the two painted d dragons, 


and made the m ſpit fire and ſmoke; he 


at the Haymarket fly as yet very irre- 


ſide-ſcenes, we were preſented with a 
proſpect of the ocean in the midſt of a 
delightful grove; and though the gen- 
tlemen on the ſtage had very much con- 


heroes of each are eunuchs; and as the 


flaſhed out his roſin in ſuch juſt propor- 
tions and in ſuch due time, that I could 
not forbear conceiving hopes of his be- 
ing one day a moſt excellent player. I 
faw indeed but two things wanting to 

render his Whole action compleat, I 
mean the keeping his head a little lower, 
and hiding his candle, 

I obſerve that Mr. Powell and the 
undertakers had both the ſame thought, 
and J think much about the ſame time, 
or introducing animals. on their ſeveral 
ſtages, though indeed with very different 
ſucceſs. T he Sparrows and Chaffinches 


gularly over the ſtage; and inſtead of 
perching on the trees and performing 
their parts, theſe young a Kors either get 
into the galleries, or put out the candles; 
whereas Mr. Powell has fo well diſct- 
plined his Pig, that in the firſt ſcene he 
and Punch dance a minuet together, I 
am informed however, that Mr. Powell 
reſolves to excel his adverſaries in their 
own way; and introduce Larks in his 
next opera of Suſanna, or Innocence 
Betrayed, which will be- exhibited next 
week with a pair of new E:ders, | 
The moral of Mr. Powell's drama 
is violated, IJ confeſs, by Punch's na- 
tional reflection on the French, and 
King Harry's laying his leg upon the 
Queen's lap in too ludicrous a manner 
before fo great an aſſembly. | 
As to the mechaniſm and ſcener Ys 
every thing indeed was uniform and of 
a piece, and the ſcenes were managed 
very dextrouſly; which calls on me to 
take notice, that at the Haymarket the 
undertakers forgetting to change their 


tributed to the beauty of the grove, by 
walking up © and down between the trees, 
I mult own I was not a little aſtoniſhed 
to ſee a well- dreſſed young fellow, in a 
tull-bottomed wig, appear in the midſt 
of the ſea, and without any viſible con- 
cern taking ſnuff, 

I ſhall only obſerve one thing farther, 
in which both dramas agree; which is, 
that by the ſqueak of their voices the 


wit in both pieces is equal, I muſt pre- 
ter the performance of Mr. Powell, be 


cauſe it is in our own language. 1 
am, &c. N 
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to gaze with great aſtoniſhment 
at the ſplendid equipages, and party- 
coloured habits, of that fantaſtic nation. 
I was one day in particular contemplat- 
ing a lady, that fat in a coach adorned 
with gilded Cupids, and finely painted 
with the loves of Venus and Adonis. 
The coach was drawn by fix milk-white 
horſes, and loaden behind with the ſame 
number of powdered footmen. Juſt be- 
fore the lady were a couple of beautiful 
pages that were ſtuck among the harneſs, 
and by their gay dreſſes and ſmiling 
features, looked like the elder brothers 
of the little boys that were carved and 
painted in every corner of the coach. 
The lady was the unfortunate Cle- 
anthe, who afterwards gave an occaſion 
to a pretty melancholy novel. She had 
for ſeveral years received the addreſſes 
of a gentleman, whom after a long and 
intimate acquaintance ſhe forſook, upon 
the account of this ſhining equipage, 


which had been offered to her by one of 


great riches but a crazy conſtitution, 
The circumſtances in which 1 ſaw her, 
were, it ſeems, the diſguiſes only of a 
broken heart, and a kind of pageantry 
to cover diſtreſs; for in two months 
after ſhe was carried to her grave with 
the ſame pomp and magnificence; being 


ſent thither partly by the loſs of one 
lover, and partly by the poſſeſſion of 


another. 

I have often reflected with myſelf on 
this unaccountable humour of woman- 
kind, of being ſmitten with every thing 
that is ſhowy and ſuperhcial; and on tlie 
numberleſs evils that befal the ſex from 
this light fantaſtical diſpoſition. 
ſelf remember a young lady, that was 


very warmly ſolicited by a 1 of 


importunate rivals, who, for ſeveral 
months together, did all they could to 
recommend themſelves by complacency 
of behaviour, and agreeableneſs of con- 


verſation. At length, when the compe- 
Htion was doubtful, and the lady unde- 
termined in her choice, one of the young 
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PARVA LEVES CAPIUNT ANIMOS 


ATT HEN I was in France, I uſed. 


I my - : 
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Ne XV. SATURDAY, MARCH 17. 


Ovid. Ars Au. 1. 159. 


LIGHT MINDS ARE PLEAS'D WITH TRITLES. 


lovers luckily bethought himſelf of add- 
ing a ſupernumerary lace to his liveries, 
which had fo good an effect that he mar- 
ried her the very week after. ES 
The uſual converſation of ordinary 
women very much cheriſhes this natural 
weakneſs of being taken with outſide 
and appearance. Talk of a new- mar- 


ried couple, and you immediately hear 


whether they keep their coach and fix, 
or eat in plate; mention the name of an 
abſent lady, and it is ten to one but you 
learn ſomething of her gown and petti- 
coat. A hall is a great help to diſcourſe, 
and a birth-day furniſhes converſation 
for a twelvemonth after. A furbelow 
of precious ſtones, an hat buttoned with 


a diamond, a brocade waiſtcoat or pet- 


ticoat, are ſtanding topics. In ſhort, 
they conſider only the drapery of the 
ſpecies, and never caſt away a thought 
on thoſe ornaments of the mind that 
make perſons illuſtrious in themſelves 
and uſeful to others. When women are 
thus perpetually dazzling one another's 
imaginations, and filling their heads with 
nothing but colours, it is no wonder that 
they are more attentive to the ſuperficial 
parts of life than the ſolid and fubſtan- 
tial bleſſings of it. A girl who has 
been trained up in this kind of conver- 
ſation, is in danger of every embroidered 


coat that comes in her way. A pair of. 


fringed gloves may be her ruin. In a 
word, lace and ribbons, filver and gold 
galloons, with the like glittering gew- 
gaws, are ſo many lures to women of 
weak minds or low educations, and 
when artificially diſplayed, are able to 
fetch down the moſt airy coquette from 
the wildeſt of her flights and rambles. 
True happineſs is of a retired nature, 


and an enemy to pomp and noife; it 


ariſes, in the firſt place, from the en- 
joyment of one's ſelf; and, in the next, 
from the friendſhip and converſation of 
a few ſele& companions; it loves ſhade 


and ſolitude, and naturally haunts groves 


and fountains, fields and meadows: in 
ſhort, it feels every thing it wants with- | 
| E 2 8 "5" Mk -- 
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in itſelf, and receives no addition from 
multitudes of witneſſes and ſpectators. 
On the contrary, falſe happineſs loves 


to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes 


of the world upon her. She does not 


receive any fatisfa&tion from the ap- 


plauſes which ſhe grves herſelf, but from 
the admiration which ihe raiſes in others. 
She flouriſhes in courts and palaces, 
theatres and aſſemblies, and has no exiſt- 
ence but when ſhe is looked upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of great 
quality, delights in the privacy of a 


«ountry lite, and paſſes away a great 


part of her time in her own walks and 
gardens. Her huſband, who is her bo- 
tom friend and companion in her ſoli— 
tudes, has been in love with her ever 


Hince he knew her. They both abound 


with good ſenſe, conſummate virtue, and 
a mutual eſteem; and are a perpetual en- 
tertainment to one another. Their fa- 
mily is under fo regular an ceconomy, 
in it's hours of devotion and repaſt, em- 

loyment and diverſion, that it looks 

ike a little commonwealth within itſelf, 
They often go into company, that they 


may return with the greater delight to 


one another; and ſometimes live in town, 
not to enjoy it fo properly as to grow 
weary of it, that they may renew in 
themſelves the reliſh of a country life. 
By this means they are happy in each 
other, beloved by their children, adored 
by their ſervants, and are become the 


envy, or rather the delight, of all that 


know them. | | 

How different to this is the life of 
Fulvia! ſhe conhders her huſband as her 
ſteward, and looks upon diſcretion and 
good houſewifery as little domeſtic vir- 
tues, unbecoming a woman of quality. 
Slie thinks life loſt in her own family, 
and fancies herſelf out of the world 


when ſhe is not in the ring, the play- 


houſe, or the drawing-room; ſhe lives 
in a perpetual motion of body, and reſt- 
leſſneſs of thought, and is never eaſy in 
any one place, when ſhe thinks there is 
more company in another. The miſſing 
of an opera the firſt night would be more 
afflicting to her than the death of a child, 
She pities all the valuable part of her 
own ſex, and calls every woman of a 
prudent, modeſt, and retired life, a poer- 
ſpirited unpoliſhed creature. What a 
mortification would it be to Fulvia, if the 
knew that her ſetting herſelf to view is 
but expoſing. herſelf, and that ſhe grows 
contemptible by being conſpicuous! 

I cannot conclude my paper, without 


obſerving, that Virgil has very finely. 


touched upon this female paſſion for 
dreſs and ſhow, in the character of Ca- 
milla; who, though ſhe feems to have 
ſhaken off all the other weakneſſes of her 
ſex, is ſtill deſcribed as a woman in this 
particular. The poet tells us, that, after 
having made a great {laughter of the ene- 


my, ſhe unfortunately caſt her eye on 2 


Trojan, who wore an embroidered tu- 
nic, a beautiful coat of mail, with a 
mantle of the fineſt purple. A golden 
© bow, ſays he, hung upon his ſhoulder; 
© his garment was buckled with a gold- 
cen claſp; and his head was covered with 
© an helmet of the fame ſhining metal.“ 


The Amazon immediately ſingled out 


this well-dreſſed warrior, being ſeized 
with a woman's longing for the pretts 
trappings that he was adorned with 


— Totumgue incauta per agmen 


Feæœminco prædæ et ſpoliorum ardebat amore, 


EN. II. VER. 782 


This heedleſs purſuit after theſe glitter- 
ing trifles, the poet. (by a nice concealed 


moral) repreſents to have been the de- 


ſtruction of his female hero. 


Ne XVI. MONDAY, MARCH 19. 


CoD VERUM ATQVE DECENS CURO ET ROGO, ET OMNIS IN HOC SUM. 


HR. 1. EP. v. Ix, 


WHAT RIGHT, WHAT TRUF, WHAT FIT WE JUSTLY CALZ, 


XET THIS BE ALL MY CARE——FOR THIS IS ALLe 


1 Have received a letter, deſiring me 


to be very ſatirical upon the little 


Muff that is now in faſhion; another in- 


forms me of a pair of ſilver Garters 
buckled below the knee, that bavs been 


Por E. 


lately ſeen at the Rainbow Coffee-houſe 
in Fleet Street; a third ſends me an 
heavy complaint againſt fringed Gloves 


'Fo be brief, there is ſearce an orna- 
ment of either ſex which one or other 


Fs 


——— 


ef my correſpondents has not inveighed 
againſt with ſome bitterneſs, and recom- 
mended to my obſervation. I mult 
therefore, once for all, inform my readers, 
that it is not my intention to ſink the 
dignity of this my paper with reſlections 
upon red-heels or top-knots, but rather 
20 enter into the paſſions of mankind, 
and to correct thoſe depraved ſentiments 
that give birth to all thoſe little extra- 


dreſs and behaviour. Foppiſh and fan- 
taſtic ornaments are only indications of 
vice, not criminal in themſelves. Ex- 
tinguiſh vanity in the mind, and you 
naturally retrench the little ſuperfluities 
of garniture and equipage. The bloſ- 
ſoms will fall of themſelves when the 
root that nouriſhes them is Veſtroyed. 

I ſhall therefore, as I have ſaid, ap- 


principles of an affected dreſs, without 
deſcending to the dreſs itſelf; though at. 
the ſame time I muſt own, that I have 
thoughts of creating an officer under me, 
to be intituled—* The Cenſor of Small 
s Wares,” and of allotting him one day 


a& under me with the ſame regard as a 


be employed in healing thoſe blotches 
and tumours which break out in the 


blood and rectifying the conſtitution. 
To ſpeak truly, the young people of 
both e are ſo wonderfully apt to 
ſhoot out into long ſwords or ſweeping 
trains, buſhy head-drefles, or full-bot- 
tomed periwigs, with ſeveral other in- 
cumbrances of dreſs, that they ftand in 


ance of their habits. I am much in 
doubt, whether I ſhould give the pre- 
ference to a Quaker that is trimmed cloſe 
and almoſt cut to the quick, or to a 
Beau that is loaden with ſuch a redund- 
ance of excreſcences. I muſt therefore 
deſire my correſpondents to let me know 
how they approve my project, and whe- 


petty cenſorſhip may not turn to the emo- 
lument of the public; for I would not 
do any thing of this nature raſhly and 


without advice. | 


to whom I muſt addrefs myſelf in the 
iscond place; I mean ſuch as fill their 
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yagancies which appear in their outward - 


ply my remedies to the firſt ſeeds and 


in a week for the execution of ſuch his 
office. An operator of this nature might 


ſurgeon to a phyſician; the one might 


body, while the other is ſweetening the 


need of being pruned very frequently, 
leſt they ſhould be oppreſſed with orna- 
ments, and over-run with the luxuri- 


ther they think the erecting of ſuch a 


There is another ſet of correſpondents. 
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letters with private ſcandal and black 
accounts of particular perſons and fa- 
milies. The world is fo full of ill 
nature, that I have lampoons ſent me 
by people who cannot ſpell, and ſatires 
compoled by thofe who ſcarce know*how 
to write. By the laſt poſt in particular, 
J received a packet of ſcandal which is 
not legible; and have a whole bundle of 
letters in women's hands that are full of 
blots and calumnies, inſomuch, that 
when I ſee the name Cælia, Phillis, 
Paſtora, or the like, at the bottom of a 
ſcrawl, I conclude on courſe that it 
brings me ſome account of a fallen vir- 
gin, a faithleſs wife, or an amorous wi- 
dow. I muſt therefore inform theſe my 
correſpondents, that it is not my defign 
to be a publiſher of intrigues and 
cuckoldoms, or to bring little infamous 
{tories out of their preſent lurking-holes 
into broad day-light. If I attack the 
vicious, I ſhall only fet upofi them in a 
body; and will not be provoked, by the 
worſt uſage I can receive from others, to 
make an example of any particular cri- 
minal. In ſhort, I have fo much of a 
Drawcanſir in me, that I ſhall not paſs 
over a ſingle foe to charge whole armies. 
It is not Lais nor Silenus, but the Har- 
lot and the Drunkard, whom I ſhall en- 
deavour to expoſe; and ſhall conſider 
the crime as it appears in a ſpecies, not 
as it is circumttanced in an individual. 
I think it was Caligula who wiſhed the 
whole city of Rome had but one neck, 
that he might behead them at a blow. 
I ſhall do, out of humanity, what that 
emperor would have done in the cruelty 
of his temper, and aim every ſtroke at 
a collective bod of offenders. At the 
ſame time I am very ſenſible, that no- 
thing ſpreads a paper like private ca- 
lumny and defamation; but as my ſpe- 
culations are not under this neceſſity, 
they are not expoſed to this temptation, 
In the next place, T muſt apply my- 
ſelf to my party correſpondents, who 
are continually teazing me to take no- 
tice of one another's proceedings. How 


often am J aſked by both ſides, if it is 


poſſible for me to be an unconcerned 
{ſpectator of the rogueries that are com- 
mitted by the party which is oppoſite to 
him that writes the letter? About two 
days ſince I was reproached with an old 
Grecian law, that forbids any man to 
ſtand as a nenter or a looker-on in the 
diviſions of his country. However, as 
1 am very ſenſible my paper would loſe 

it's 
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it's whole effect, ſhould it run into the 
outrages of a party, I ſhall take care to 
keep clear of every thing which looks 
that way. If I can any way aſſuage 
private inflammations, or allay public 
ferments, I ſhall apply myſelf to it with 
my utmoſt endeavours; but will never 
Jet my heart reproach me with having 
done any thing towards increaſing thoſe 
feuds and animoſities that extinguiſh re- 
ligion, deface government, and make a 
nation miſerable, 

What I have ſaid under the three fore- 


going heads will, I am afraid, very 


much retrench the number of my corre- 
ſpondents: I ſhall therefore. acquaint my 
reader, that if he has ftarted any hint 
which he is not able to purſue; if he has 
met with any ſurpriſing ſtory which he 
does not know how to tell; if he has 
diſcovered any epidemical vice which has 
eſcaped my obſervation, or has heard 
of any uncommon virtue which he 
would deſire to publiſh; in ſhort, if he 
has any materials that can furniſh out 
an innocent diverſion, I ſhall promiſe 


him my beſt aſſiſtance in the working of 


them up for a public entertainment. 


This paper my reader will find was 


intended for an anſwer to a multitude of 
correſpondents; but I hope he will par- 
don me if I ſingle out one of them in 

articular, who has made me ſo very 
Kunde a requeſt, that I cannot forbear 


_ complying with it. 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 


SIR, = MARCH 15 1710-11, 


1 Am at preſent ſo unfortunate, as to 


have nothing to do but to mind my 


 owr{ buſineſs; and therefore beg of yon 


that you will be pleaſed to put me into 
ſome {mall poit under you. I obſerve 
that you have appointed your printer 
and publiſher to receive letters and ad- 
vertiſements for the city of London; and 
ſhall think myſelf very much honoured 
by you, if you will appoint me to take 


in letters and advertiſements for the city 


of Weſtminſter and the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter. Though I cannot promiſe to fill 
ſuch an employment with ſufficient abi- 
lities, I will endeavour to make up with 
induſtry and fidelity what I want in 
parts and genius. I am, Sir, your moſt 


&.* 


obedient ſervant, 


C CHARLES LILLIE: 


No xvll. TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 


-A VISAGE ROUGH, 
DEFORM'D, UNFEATUR'D. 


INCE our perſons are not of our 
own making, when they are ſuch as 


appear defective or uncomely, it is, me- 


thinks, an honeſt and laudable fortitude 
to dare to be ugly; at leaſt to keep our- 
elves from being abaſhed with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of imperfections which we 


cannot help, and in which there is no 


guilt. I would not defend an haggard 


beau for paſſing away much time at a 


glaſs, and giving ſoftneſſes and languiſh- 
ing graces to deformity; all J intend is, 


that we ought to be contented with our | 


countenance and ſhape, to tar, as never 
to give ourſelves an uneaſy reflection on 
that ſubje&. It is to the ordinary people, 
who are not accuſtomed to make very 
proper remarks on any occaſion, matter 
of great jeſt, if a man enters with a 
prominent pair of ſhouiders into an aſ- 


ſembly, or is diſtinguiſhed by an expan- 
non of mouth, or obliquity of aſpect. 


—  TRUM ANTE O0MNIA VUL TUM. 


| Juv. SAaT « Xs 191. 
DRYDEN. 


It is happy for a man, that has any cf 
theſe oddnefies about him, if he car, 
be as merry upon himſelf, as others art 
apt to be upon that occaſion; when he 
can poſſeſs himſelf with ſuch a chearful - 
neſs, women and children, who are at 


firſt frighted at him, will afterwards be 


as much pleaſed with him. As it is 


barbarous in others to railly him for na- 


tural defects, it is extremely agreeable 


when he can jeſt upon himſelf for them. 


Madame Maintenon's firſt huſband 
was an hero in this kind, and has drawn 
many pleaſantries from the irregularity 
of his Hape, which he deſcribes as very 
much reſembling the letter Z. He di- 
verts himſelf likewiſe, by repreſenting 
to his reader the make of an engine and 
pully, with which he uſed to take off 
his hat. When there happens to be 


any thing ridiculous in a viſage, ant 
the owner of it thinks it an aſpect of 


dignity, 


\ 


* 


to be exempt from raillery; the beſt ex- 
pedient therefore 1s to be pleaſant upon 
himſelf. Prince Harry and Falſtaff, in 

hakeſpeare, have carried the ridicule 


Falſtaff is humorouſly called Wool- 


(ick, Bedpreſſer, and Hill of fleſh; 


Harry, a Starveling, an Elves-ſkin, a 
Sheath; a Bow-caſe, and a Tugk. 
There is, in ſeveral incidents of the 
converſation between them, the jeſt ſtill 
kept up upon the perſon. Great ten- 
derneſs and ſenfibility in this point is 
one of the greateſt weakneſſes of ſelf- 
love. For my own part, I am a little 
unhappy in the mould of my face, which 
is not quite ſo long as it is broad: whe- 
ther this might not partly ariſe from my 


opening my mouth much ſeldomer than 


other people, and by conſequence not 
ſo much lengthening the fibres of my 
viſage, I am not at leiſure to determine. 
However it be, I have been often put 


out of countenance by the ſhortneſs of 


my face, and was formerly at great 
pains in concealing it by wearing a pe- 
riwig with an high foretop, and letting 
my beard grow. But now I have tho- 


roughly got over this delicacy, and 


could be contented with a much ſhorter, 
provided it might qualify me for a 
member of the Merry Club, which the 
following letter gives me an account of. 
I have received it from Oxford; and as 
it abounds with the ſpigit of mirth and 
good-humour which is natural to that 
place, I ſhall ſet it down word for word 
as it came to me. 


MOST PROFOUND SIR, 


H ING been very well entertained 


in the laſt of your Speculations 
that I have yet ſeen, by your ſpecimen 
upon Clubs, which I therefore hope you 
will continue, I ſhall take the liberty to 
furniſh you with a brief account of 
ſuch a one as perhaps you have not ſeen 
in all your travels, unleſs it was your 
fortune to touch upon ſome of the 
woody parts of the African continent, 
in your voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 


There have aroſe in this univerſity 


{long ſince you left us without ſayin 
any thing) ſeveral of theſe inferior hate 
domadal ſocieties, as the Punning Club, 
the Witty Club, and, amongſt the reſt, 


the Handſome Club; as a burleſque 


vpon which, a certain merry ſpecies, 
igt ſeem to haye come into the world 
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| dignity, he muſt be of very great quality 


a” 
upon fat and lean as far as it will go. 
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in maſquerade, for ſome years laſt paſt 
have aſſociated themſelves together, and 
aſſumed the name of the Ugly Club. 
This ill-favoured fraternity conſiſts of 
a Preſident and twelve Fellows; the 
choice of which is not confined by pa- 
tent to any particular foundation, (as 
St. John's men would have the world 
believe, and have therefore ereted a 
ſeparate ſociety within themſelves) but 
liberty is left to ele& from any ſchool 
in Great Britain, provided the candi- 
dates be within the rules of the Club, 
as ſet forth in a table, intituled, The 
* Ad of Deformity. A clauſe or two 


of which I ſhall tranſmit to you. 


1. That no perſon whatſoever ſhall be 
admitted without a viſible queerity in 
his aſpect, or peculiar caſt of counte- 
nance; of which the preſident and offi- 


cers for the time being are to determine, 


and the preſident to have the caſting 
voice. | OR 

II. That a fingular regard be had, 
upon examination, to the gibboſity of 


the gentlemen that offer themſelves gs. 


founders kinſmen; or to the obliquity 
of their figure, in what ſort ſoever. 


III. That if the quantity of any 


man's noſe be eminently miſcalculated, 


whether as to length or breadth, he 
ſhall have a juſt pretence to be elected. 


Laſtly, That if there ſhall be two or 


more competitors for the ſame vacancy, 


ceteris paribus, he that has the thickeſt 


{kin to have the preference, 


Every freſh member, upon his firſt 
nicht, is to entertain the company with 


a diſh of cod-fiſh, and a ſpeech in praiſe 


of /Eſop; whoſe portraiture they have 
in full proportion, or rather diſpropor- 
tion, over the chimney; and their deſign 
is, as ſoon as their funds are ſufficient, 


to purchaſe the heads of Therſites, Duns 


Scotus, Scaron, Hudibras, and the Old 


Gentleman in Oldham, with all the ce- 


ture for the Club- room. | | 
As they have always been profeſſe 


lebrated ill faces of antiquity, as furni- 


admirers of the other ſex, ſo they una- 


nimouſly declare that they will give all 
poſſible encouragement to ſuch as will 
take the benefit of the ſtatute, though 


g none yet have appeared to do it. 


The worthy preſident, who is their 
moſt devoted champion, has lately ſhewn 
me two copies of verſes compoſed by a 
gentleman of this ſociety; the firſt, a 
congratulatory ode inſcribed to Mrs. 
Touchwood. upon the loſs of her two 


fore- 
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fore - teeth; the other, a panegyric upon 
Mrs. Andiron's left-ſhoulder, Mrs. 
Vizard, he ſays, ſince the ſmall- pox, is 
grown tolerably ugly, and a top toaſt 
in the club; but I never heard him ſo 
laviſh of his fine things, as upon old 
Nell Trot, who conſtantly officiates at 
their table ; her he even adores and ex- 
tols as the very counter-part of Mother 
Shipton. In ſhort, Nell,” fays he, © is 
© one of the extraordinary works of na- 
© ture; but as for complexion, ſhape, 
and features, ſo valued by others, they 
are all mere outhde and ſymmetry, 
which is his averſion. Give me leave 
to add, that the preſident is a facetious, 
pleaſant gentleman, and never more fo, 
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than when he has got (as he calls em) 
his dear Mummers about him; and he 
often proteſts it does him good to meet 
a fellow with a right genuine grimace 
in his air (which is fo agreeable in the 
generality of the French nation;) and, 
as an inſtance of his ſincerity in this 
particular, he gave me a ſight of a liſt 
in his pocket-book of all of this claſs, 
who for theſe five years have fallen un- 
der his obſervation, with himſelf at the 
head of 'em, and in the rear (as one of 
a promiſing and improving aſpe&,) Sir, 


your obliged and humble ſervant, 


ALEXANDER CARBUNCLE, 
Oxyorn, : | 
Marc 12, 1710. : R 
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r QUITIS QUOQUE JAM MIGRAVIT AR AURE VOLUPTAS 
OMNIS AD INCERTOS OCULOS, ET GAUDIA VAN As 


Hog, Er. 11. v. 187. 


BUT NOW OUR NOBLES TOO ARE FOS AND VAIN, 
NEGLECT THE SENSE, BUT LOVE THE PAINTED SCENE. 


T T is my deſign in this paper to de- 

. liver down to poſterity a faithcul ac- 
count of the Italian opera, and of the 
gradual progreſs which it has made 
upon the Engliſh ſtage; for there is no 


queſtion but our great grand-children 


will be very curious to know the reaſon 
why their forefathers uſed to {it together 


ke an audience of foreigners in their 


wn country, and to hear whole plays 

acted before them in a tongue which 
they did not underſtand. | 

Arſinoe was the firſt opera that gave 


us a taſte of Italian muſic. The great 
ſucceſs this opera met with produced 


ſome attempts of forming pieces upon 
Italian plans, which ſhould give a more 
natural and reaſonable -entertainment 
than what can be met with in the elabo- 
rate trifles of that nation. 


town, who were uſed to deal in a more 


ordinary kind of ware; and therefore 


laid down an eſtabliſhed rule, which is 
received as ſuch to this day, That no- 
thing is capable of being well-ſet to 
muſic, that is not nonſenſe, _ 
This maxim was no ſooner received, 
but we immediately fell to tranſlating 
the Italian operas; and as there was no 
great danger of hurting the ſenſe of thoſe 


This alarm 
ed the poetaſters and fiddlers of the 


CREECE. 


extraordinary pieces, our authors would 


often make words of their own, which 
were entirely foreign to the meaning of 
the paſſages they pretended to tranſlate; 


their chiet care being to make the num- 


bers of the Engliſh verſe anſwer to thoſe 
of the Italian, that both of them mighr 
go to the fame tune. Thus the famous 
ſong in Camilla _ | 


Barbara fi F intendo, &c. 


Barbarous woman, yes, 1 knowyour meat: - 


ing 
which expreſſes the reſentments of an 
angry lover, was tranſlated into thai 
Engliſh lamentation | | 


Frail are lover's hopes, &c. 


And it was pleaſant enough to ſee the 


molt refined perſons of the Britiſh na- 
tion dying away and languiſhing to 
notes that were filled with a fpirit of rage 
and indignation. Tt happened alfo very 
frequently, where the ſenſe was rightly 
tranſlated, the neceſſary tranſpoſition of 
words, which were drawn out of the 


phraſe of one tongue into that of ano- 


ther, made the muſic appear very abſurd 
in one tongue that was very natural' in 
| +> ths 


OE . 


che other. I remember an Italian verſe 
that runs thus, word for word 


Aud turn d my rage into pity; 


25 which the Engliſh tor rhyme ſake tranſ- 
© lated—- 
75 4 And ;ato pity turn'd my rage. 

5 By this means the ſoft notes, that were 
TO e to Pity in the Italian, fell upon 
the word Rage in the Euglih; and the 
£74 angry ſounds, that were tuned to rage 
in the original, were made to ex prels 
_ pity in the tranſlation. It oftentimes 
FL happened likewiſe, that the fneſt notes 
in the air fell upon the mott inſignificant 
words in the lentence. 
Ro the word And purined thyouugh the 
whole gamut, have been e. atertained 
with many a melodious The, and have 
heard the moit beautiful graces, qua- 
vers, and diviſions beſtowed u upon 1 hen, 
For, and From; to the ecernal honour 
of our Engliſh particles. 
| The next ſtep to our reanement, was 
the introducing of Italſan Actors into 
our opera; who jung their parts in their 
own language, at the lame time, that 
our countrymen 1 theirs in our 
native tongue. The king or hero of 
the play generally ipoke } in Italian, and 
his flaves aniwered him in Englith ; the 
lover frequently made his court, and 


language which ſhe did not underſtand, 
One would have thought it very dith- 
cult to have carried on dialogue after 
this manner, without an interpre der be- | 
| tween the perſons that converſed toge- 
ther; but this was the ſtate of the Eng- 
liſh ſtage | tor about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of 
| underſtanding half the opera; and there- 
fore, to eaſe "theraſclves entirely of the 
| fatigue of thinking, have fo ordered it 
Fat preſent, that the "whole opera is per- 
| formed in an unknown tongue. We 


= no longer underſtand the languoge of. 


our own ſtage ; intomuch that I have 
oiten been afraid, when 1 have ſeen our 
Italian performers c chat ei in the ve- 
hemence of action, that 
W calling us names, and abuſing us among 
themſelves; but! hope, ſince we do put 
ſuch an entire confidence in them, they 
will not talk againſt us before our faces, 
though they may do it with the tame 
fatety as if it were behind our backs. 
In the mean time, I cannot forbear 
thinking how naturally an hiſtorian who 
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gained the heart of his princeſs, in a 


they have been 


* # 
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writes two orthree hundred years hence, 
and does not know the taſte of his wiſe 
torefathers, will make the following 
reflections: © In the beginning of the 
C eightecnch century, theJtalian tongue 
© was ſo well underſtood in England, 
c that the operas: were ated on the 
public ſtage in that language.“ 

One icarce knows how 70 be ſerious 


in the confutation of an abſurdity that 


thews itſelf at the firlt oat, It does 
not want any great menture of ſenie to 
lee the rid: cule of this monſtrous prac- 
tice; but, what makes it more aſtoniſh- 
ing, 4 is not the taite of the rabble, but 
of perſons of the greateſt politenels, 
which has eſtabliſhed it, 

If the Italians have a genius for muſic 
above the Wnglifh, the Engliſh have a 
genius tor other performances of a much 
nigher nature, and capable of giving 
the mind a much nobler entertainment. 

Would one think it was poſuble (at a 
time when an author lived that was able 
to write the Phædra and Hippolitus) 
for a people to be fo ſtupidly fond of the 
Italian opera, as ſcarce to give a third 
day's hearing to that admirable tragedy? 
Muſic is certainly a very agreeable en- 
tertainment ; but if it would take the 
entire poſſeſſion of our ears, if it would 
make us incapable of hearing ſenſe, it 
it would exclude arts that have a much 
greater tendency to the refinement of 
human nature; ; I muſt confeſs I would 


allow it no better quar ter than Plato has 


done, who baniſhes it out of his com- 
monwealth. 5 

At preſent, our notions of muſic are 
ſo very uncertain, that we do not know 
what it is we like; only, in general, we 
are t! "2NiPOT ted with any thing that 1s 
not Engliſh; io be it of a foreign growth, 
letit be Italian, French, or High- Dutch, 
it is the {ame thing. Inthort, pur Eng- 
liſh mulic is quite rooted out, and no- 
thing yet plan ied in it's ſtead, 

Wen a royal palace is burat to the 
ground, every man is at liberty to pre- 


ſent his plan jor a new one; and though 


it be but indifteren tly put: together, it 
may furniſh ſcveral hints that! may be of 
ule to a good archite&. I ſhall take the 
tame liberty, in a following paper, of 
giving my opinion upon the lubject of 
muſic; which I ſhall lay down only in 
a problematical manner, to be confider- 
ed by thoſe who are maſters in the art. 
1 5 0 
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Hos, SAT. 1v. To 17. 


THANK HEAVEN THAT MADE ME OF AN RUMBLE MIND; : 
To ACTION IIT TIE, LESS TO WORDS INCLIN'D!. 


BSERVING one perſon behold 

another, who was an utter ſtranger 
to him, with a caſt of his eye, which; 
methought, expreſſed an emotion of 
heart very different jrom what could be 
raiſed by an object ſo agreeable as the 
gentleman he looked at, Tbe gan to con- 
ſider, not withqut ſome ſecret ſor row, 
the condition of an Envious Man. Some 


have fancied that envy has a certain 


magical force in it, and that the eyes of 
the envious have by their faſcination 
blaſted the enjoyments of the happy. 

Sir Francis Bacon ſays, ſome have been 
ſo curious as to remark the times and 
ſeaſons when the ſtroke of an envious 
eye is molt eitectually pernicious, and 
have ob{erved that it has been when the 


perſon envied has been in any circum- 


ſtance of glory and triumph. At ſuch 
a time the mind of the proſperous man 
goes, as it were, abroad, among things 
Without him, and is more expoſed to 
the malienity. But I ſhall not dwell 
upon ipeculaiions ſo abſtracted as this, 
or repeat the many excellent things 

which one might collect out of authors 
upon this mile. cable affect! ion; but keep- 
nc in the. road of common lite, con- 
fider the envious man with relation to 


theſe three heads; his pains, his reliets, 


and his Happinets. 

The envious man is in pain upon all 
occaſions which ought to give him plea- 
ture. The reliſa of his Ute is mveried ; 
51 the 05; 


empt from this pa lion, givethe quickeit 
Pangs 0 3 ertons W ho Ae Ahieét to it. 
All the pere ric ns Of their fellow. crea- 
tures are ou; QUS ; youth, beauty, Va- 
Ing Wi idom, 
What awretcned 
apot ate Rate is this! Po be Cilended 
with excellence, and to hate a man be- 
cauſe we approve him! The condition 
the envious mam is the moſt emphati- 
©: call miſcrable; he is not on Iv 1 HCA} Wis 
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| u and delights i in it. 


eis which adminilter the 
N! igheſt latislaction to thoſe who are ex- 


without the name of the author. 
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ceſs, but lives in a world wherein all 


mankind are in a plot againſt his quiet, 


by ſtudying their own happineſs and 
advantage. Will Pr olper is an honeſt 
tale- bear er; he makes it his buſineſs to 
join in convertation with envious men. 
He points to {ſuch an handſome young 
fellow, and whitpers that he is ſecretly 
married to a great fortune; when they 
doubt, he adds circumſtances to prove 
it; and never fails to aggravate their 
diſtreis, by aflaring them, that, to his 
knowledge, he has an uncle will leave 
him tome thouſands. Will has many 
arts of this kind to torture this ſort of 
When he 
finds them change colour, and lay faint- 
ly they wiſh ſach a piece of news 1s true, 
he has the malice to ſpeak ſome good or 
other of every man of their acquaint 
ance. 


The reliefs of the envious man are 


thoſe little blemiſhes and imper fections 


that diſcover themſelv es in an F 10Us 
character. It is matter of great conſo- 


lation to an envious, perſon, when a 


man of known honour does a thing un- 
worthy himiclt; or when any action 
winch was well ut upon better 
information appears ſo altered in it's 

circumſtances, that the fame of it is di- 
vided among many, inſtead of being at- 
tributed to one. This is a ſecret ſatis- 


faction to theſe malignants; for the per- 


ſon, whom they before cond not but 
admire, they tancy 1s nearer their own 


condition as ſoon as his merit is ſhared 


among others, I remember ſome years 
80 there came out an excellent poem 
The 
little wits, who were incapable of writ- 
ing it, began to pull in pieces the ſup- 
poled writer. When that would not 
do, they took great pains to ſuppreis 
the opinion that it wos his. That again 
failed. The next refuge was to lay it 


was overiooked = one man, and many 
Pages oe written by another. An 
honeſt fe low, Who fat among A cluſter 

| | of 
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of them in debate on this ſubject, cried 
out Gentlemen, if you are ſure none 


as, 
* 


= 0 « you are but where you were, whoever 
c writ it.“ But the moſt uſual ſuccour 
to the envious, in caſes of nameleſs 
merit in this kind, is to keep the pro- 
8 2 perty, if poſſible, unfixed, and by that 
” means to hinder the reputation of it 
from falling upon any particular perſon. 
” You ſee an envious man clear up his 
ZZ countenance, if, in the relation of any 
man's great happinels in one point, you 
maention his uneatineſs in another. When 
„he hears ſuch a one is very rich he turns 
pale, but recovers when you add that 
haue has many children. In a word, the 
„only ſure way to an envious man's fa- 
- = vour, is not to deſerve it. 
> But if we conſider the envious man in 
r delight, it is like reading the feat of a 
3 >= giant in a romance, the magnificence of 
> © his houſe conſiſts in the many limbs of 
„ men whom he has ſlain. If any who 
f promiſed themſelves ſucceſs in any un- 
e 


common undertaking miſcarry in the 
5 Toy attempt, or he that aimed at what would 
„ © have been uſeful and laudable, meets 


r © with contempt and deriſion, the envious 
man, under the colour of hating vain- 
glory, can ſmile with an inward wan- 
© © tonnels of heart at the ill effect it may 
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41 
have upon an honeſt ambition for the 
future. 5 

Having thoroughly conſidered the na- 
ture of this paſſion, I have made it my 
ſtudy to avoid the envy that may accrue 
to me from theſe my ſpeculations; and 
if I am not miſtaken in myſelf, I think 
J have a genius to eſcape it. Upon 
hearing in a coffee-houſe one of my pa- 
pers commended, I immediately appre- 
nended the envy that would ſpring trom 
that applauſe; and therefore gave a de- 
ſcription of my face the next day; being 
reſolved, as I grow in reputation for 
wit, to reſign my pretenſions to beauty. 
This, I hope, may give ſome eaſe to 
thoſe unhappy gentlemen, who do me 
the honour to torment themſelves upon 
the account of this my paper. As their 
cale is very deplorable, and deſerves 
compaſſion, I ſhall tometimes be dull, 
in pity to them, and will from time to 
time adminiſter confolations to them by 
further diſcoveries on my perſon. In 
the mean while, if any one ſays the 
vpectator has wit, it may be ſome relief 
to them to think that he does not ſhew 
it in company. And it any one praiies 
his morality, they may comfort them- 
ſelves by confidering that his face is 
none of the longeſt. 
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3- > mylelf, that of the correction of Impu- 
r- = denceis what I have very much at heart. 


ut his in a particular manner is my pro- 
vn vince as Spectator; for it is generally 
ed an offence committed by the eyes, and 
rs. that againſt ſuch as the offenders would 
m perhaps never have an opportunity of 
he injuring any other way. The follow- 
it- ung letter is a complaint of a young 
p- lady, who ſets forth a treſpaſs of this 
wot kind, with that command of herſelf as 
els befits beauty and innocence, and yet 
in with ſo much ſpirit as ſufficiently ex- 
it preſſes her indignation. The whole 
ny tranſaction is performed with the eyes; 
An and the crime is no leſs than employing 
ter ; them in ſuch a manner, as to divert the 


of eyes of others from the beſt uſe they 


PCs; 
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SIR 
F HERE never was, I believe, an ac- 


ceptable man but had ſome auk- 


ward unitators. Ever ſince the Specta- 


tor appeared, have I remarked a kind 
of men, whom I chuſe to call Starers ; 
that, without any regard to time, place, \ 
or modeity, diſturb a large company © 
with their impertinent eyes. Spectators 
make up a proper aſſembly for a puppet - 
ſhow or a bear-garden ; but devout ſup- 
plicants and attentive hearers are the au- 
dience one ought to expect in churches. 
I am, Sir, member of a ſmall pious 
congregation near one of the north 
gates of this city; much the greater 
part of. us indeę d enen and uſed 
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to behave ourſclves in a regular atten- 
tive manner, till very lately one whole 
aifle has been diſturbed with one of 
theſe monſtrous Starers; he's the head 
taller than any one in the church; but, 
for the greater advantage of expoling 
himſelf, ſtands upon a haſſoc, and com- 
mands the whole congregation, to the 
great annoyance of the devouteſt part of 
the auditory; for what with bluſhing, 


- confuſion, and vexation, we can neither 


mind the prayers nor ſermon. Your 
animadveriion upon this inſolence would 
be a great favour to, Sir, your molt 
humble ſervant, | 

; 8. C. 


I have frequently ſeen of this fort of 


fellows, and do not think there can be 
2 greater aggravation of an offence, 


than that it is committed where the 
criminal is protected by the ſacredneſs 
of the place which he violates. Many 
reflections of this ſort might be very 
juſtly made upon this kind of behaviour; 
but a Starcr is not uſually a perſon to 
be convinced by the reaſon of the thing, 
and a fellow that is capable of ſhewing 


an impudent front before a whole con- 


gregation, and can bear being a public 
ſpectacie, is not fo cafily rebuked as 


to amend by admonitions. If therefore 
my correſpondent does not inform me, 


that within ſeven days after this date 
the barbarian does not at leaſt ſtand 
upon his own legs only, without an 
eminence, my friend Will Proſper has 
promiſed to take an haffoc oppoſite to 
him, and ftare againſt him, in defence 
of the ladies. I have given him di- 


rections, according to the moſt exact 
rules of optics, to place himſelf in ſuch- 


a manner, that he ſhall meet his eyes 
wherever he throws them; I have hopes 
that when Will contronts him, and all 


tne ladies, in whole behalf he engages 


him, caſt Kind looks and wiſhes of ſuc— 
gels at their champion, he will have 


| ſome ſhame, and fee] a little of the pain 


he has ſo often put others to, of being 
out of countenance. ST 5 

It has indeed been time out of mind 
generally remarked, and as often la- 
inented, that this family ot Starers have 


inkeſted public aſſemblies; and I know 


no other way to obyiate io great an evil, 
except, in the cate of fixing their cyes 
upon women, ſome male friend will 
take the part of ſuch as are under the 
oppreſſion of impudence, and encounter 


the eyes of the Starers wherever they 


\ 


meet them. While we ſuffer our wo- 
men to be thus impudently attacked, 
they have ne defence, but in the end to 
caſt yielding glances at the Starers ; 
and, in this caſe, a man who has no 
ſenſe of ſhame has the fame advantage 
over his miſtreſs, as he who has no re- 
gard for his own life has over his ad- 
verſary. While the generality of the 
world are fettered by rules, and move 
by proper and juſt methods ; he, who 
has no reſpe& to any of them, carries 
away the reward due to that propriety 
of behaviour, with no other merit but 
that of having neglected it. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a ſort 


of outlaw in good-breeding, and there- 


fore what is ſaid of him no nation or 


perſon can be concerned for. For this 
reaſon, one may be free upon him. [ 
have put myſelf to great pains in conſi- 
dering this prevailing quality which we 
call impudence, and have taken notice 
that it exerts itſelf in a different man- 
ner according to the different ſoils where- 
in ſuch ſubjects of theſe dominions, as 
are maſters of it, were born. Impu- 


dence in an Engliſhman is ſullen and in- 


ſolent ; in a Scotchman it is untracta- 
ble and rapacious ; in an Iriſhman ab- 
ſurd and fawning ; as the courſe of the 
world now runs, the impudent Engliſh- 
man behaves like a ſurly landlord, the 
Scot like an ill- received gueſt, and the 
Iriſhman like a ſtranger who knows he 
is not welcome. There is ſeldom any 
thing entertaining either in the impu- 
dence of a South or North- Britain; but 
that of an Iriſhman is always comic: a 
true and genuine impudence 1s ever the 
effect of ignorance, without the leaſt 


ſenſe of it; the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful 


Sturers, now in this town, are of that 
nation; they have uſually the advan- 


tage of the ſtature mentioned in the 


above letter of my correſpondent, and 
generally take their ſtands in the eye of 
women of fortune; inſomuch that I 
have known one of them, three months 
after he came from plough, with a tole- 
rable good air lead out a woman from 
a play, which one of our own breed, 
after four years at Oxtord, and two at 
the Temple, would have been afraid to 
oak 2; | | ek 
I cannot tell how to account for it, 
but theſe people have uſually the pre- 
ference to our own fools, in the opinion 
of the ſillier part of womankind. Per- 
haps it is that an Engliſh coxcomb is 
ſeldem 


it, 
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* 6:-4dom ſo obſequious as an Iriſh one; 


and when the deſign of pleaſing is viſi- 


| ble, an abſurdity in the way towards 1t 


is caſily forgiven. 


But thoſe who are downright impu- 


dent, and go on without reflection that 
5 they are ſuch, are more to be tolerated, 
than a ſet of fellows among us who 


0 profeſs impudence with an air of hu- 
maour, and think to carry off the moſt 


that ſtarve one another. | 

Me may divide the clergy into ge- 
nerals, field officers, and ſubalterns. 
Among the firſt we may reckon bi- 
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the ſecond are doctors of divinity, pre- 
bendaries, and all that wear ſcarves. 
he reſt are comprehended under the 
ſubalterns. As r the firſt claſs, our 
conſtitution preſerves it from any re- 
daundancy of incumbents, notwithſtand- 


ing competitors are numberleſs. Upon 
ga ſtrict calculation, it is found that there 


has been a great exceeding of late years 
in the ſecond diviſion, ſeveral brevets 
= having been granted for the converting 
of ſubalterns into ſearf-officers ; inſo- 

much that within my memory the price 
ol luteſtring is raiſed above two-pence 
in a yard. As for the ſubalterns, they 
are not to be numbered. Should our 
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= tice of the laity, by the ſplitting of 
their freeholds, they would be able to 
Ba carry moſt of the elections in England. 
= The body of the law is no leſs in- 
=> cunbered with ſuperfluous members, 


©; that are like Virgil's army, which he 


29; tells us was ſo crouded, many of them 
CE had not room to uſe their weapons. 
> This prodigious ſociety of men may be 
3 divided into the liti gious and peaceable. 
Unger the firſt are comprehended all 


= ſhops, deans, and archdeacons. Among 


=== clergy once enter into the corrupt prac- 
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gay tone“ I put an impudent face 


© upon the matter.” No; no man ſhall 
be allowed the advantages of impudence, 
who is conſcious that he is ſuch; it he 
knows he is impudent, he may as well 
be otherwiſe; and it ſhall be expected 
that he bluſh, when he ſees he makes 
another do it. For nothing can atone 
for the want of modeſty ; without which 
beauty is ungracetul, and wit deteit- 


= ;jnexcuſable of all faults in the world, able. R 
with no other apology than ſaying in a 
bes locus EST ET PLURIBUS UMBRIS. Hor. Er. 5. v. 28. 
75 + THERE'S ROOM ENOUGH, AND EACH MAY BRING HIS FRIEND. 
1 | „„ CREECH. 
I Am ſometimes very much troubled, thoſe who are carried down in coach- 
© 3-5 oh when I refle& upon the three great fulls to Weſtminſter Hall, every morn- 
=> profeſſions of Divinity, Law, and Phy- ing in terme time. Martial's deſcrip- 
ic; how they are each of them over- tion of this ſpecics of lawyers 1s full of 
"> burdened with practitioners, and filled humour | 
þ + - WG 1 1 1 

= with multitudes of ingenious gentlemen bras woke lick. 


© Men that hire out their words and 


© anger;* that are more or leſs paſſionate. 


according as they are paid for it, and 


allow their client a quantity of wrath 


proportionable to the tee which they re- 
ceive from him. I muſt however ob- 


ſerve to the reader, that above three 


parts of thoſe whom I reckon among 
the litigious are ſuch as are only quar- 
relſome in their hearts, and have no op- 
portunity of vewing their paſſion at the 
bar. Neverthelets, as they do not know _ 


what ſtrifes may ariſe, they appear at 


the Hall every day, that they may ſhew 
themſclves in a readinets to enter the 
liſts, whenever there ſhall be occaſion 


for them. | 


The peaceable lawyers are, in the firſt. 
place, many of the benchers of the ſe- 
vera] inns of court, who ſeem to be the 
dignitaries of the law, and are endowed _ 
with thoſe qualifications of mind that 


accompliſh a man rather for a ruler 
than a pleader. Theſe men live peace- 


ably in their habitations, cating once a 
day, and dancing once a year, for the 
honour of their reſpective ſocieties. _ 
Another numberleſs branch of peace- 
able lawyers are thoſe young men, who, 
being placed at the inns of court in or- 
der to ſtudy the laws of their country, 


frequent the playhouſe more than Weſt- 


miniſter 
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aſſemblies, except in a court of juſtice. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of thoſe filent and 
buly multitudes that are employed 


within doors in the drawing up of 


writings and conveyances ; nor of thoſe 
greaternumbers that palliate their want 
of buſineſs with a pretence to ſuch 
chamber-prattice. | 

If, in the third place, we look into 
the profeſſion of phyſic, we ſhall find a 
moſt formidable body of men; the ſight 
of them is enough to make a man ſe- 
rious; for we may lay it down as a 
maxim, that when a nation abounds in 
phyſicians, it grows thin of people. Sir 


William Temple is very much puzzled 


to find out a reaſon why the northern 
hive, as he calls it, does not fend out 
ſuch prodigious ſwarms, and over-run 
the world with Goths and Vandals, as 
it did formerly ; but had that excellent 
author obſerved that there were no ſtu- 


dents in phyſic among the ſubjects of 
Thor and Woden, and that this ſcience 
very much flouriſhes in the north at 
_ preſent, he might have found a better 


ſolution for this difficulty than any of 


_ thoſe he has made uſe of. This body 


of men in our own country may be de- 
ſcribed like the Britiſh army in Cæſar's 


time; ſome of them ſlay in chariots, and 


ſome on foot. If the infantry do leſs 
execution than the charioteers, it is be- 


cauſe they cannot be carried fo ſoon 
into all quarters of the town, and diſ- 


patch ſo much buſineſs .in ſo ſhort a 
time. Beſides this body of regular 
troops, there are ſtragglers, who, with- 


out being duly lifted and enrolled, do 


infinite miſchief to thoſe who are ſo un- 
lucky as to fall into their hands. 

There are, beſides the above-men- 
tioned, innumerable retainers to phyſic, 
who for want of other patients, amuſe 
themſelves with the ſtifling of cats in 
an air-pump, cutting ip dogs alive, or 
impaling of infe&: upon the point of a 
neelle tor microtcopical obleryations z 


beſides thoſe that are employed in the 
gathering of weeds, and the chaſe of 


— 


Fleets 
ſcnadrons of floating ſhops, that vend 
cur ware and manufactures in all the 
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minſter Hall, and are ſeen in all public 


_ 


butterflies; not to mention the cockle, T7 


ſhell merchants and ſpider-catchers. 


When I conſider how each of theſe 7 
profeſſions are crouded with multitudes 7 
that ſeek their livelihood in them, and 


how many men of merit there are in 
each of them, who may be rather ſaid 


to be of the ſcience, than the profeſſion; ® 
I very much wonder at the humour of 
parents, who will not rather chuſe to 
place their ſons in a way of life where 
an honeſt induſtry cannot but thrive, 
than in ſtations where the greateſt pro- 


bity, learning, and good ſenſe, may miſ- 15 5 
carry. How many men are country- 
curates, that might have made them 


ſelves aldermen of London, by a right 


ney than what is uſually laid out upon 


a learned education? A ſober frugal 7 
perſon, of {lender parts and a flow ap- 


prehenſion, might have thrived in trade, 
though he ſtarves upon phyſic; as aman 
would be well enough pleaſed to buy 
ſilks of one, whom he would not ven- 
ture to feel his pulſe. Vagellius is care- 
ful, ſtudious, and obliging, but withal 
a little thick -ſkulled; he has not a ſingle 
client, but might have had abundance 
of cuſtomers. The misfortune is, that 
parents take a liking; to a particular 


profeſſion, and therefore deſire their fons 7 


may be of it; whereas, in ſo great an 
affair of life, they ſhould conſider the 
genius and abilities of their children, 
more than their own inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a trading 
nation, that there are very few in it 10 
dull and heavy, who may not be placed 
in ſtations of life, which may give them 
an opportunity of making their for- 
tunes. A well- regulated commerce is 
not, like law, phyſic, or divinity, to be 


overſtocked with hands; but, on the 


contrary, flouriſhes by multitudes, and 
gives e to all it's profeſſors. 
of merchant-men are ſo many 


markets of the world, and find out 


chapmen under both the tropics, 


Ne XXII. 


improvement of a ſmaller ſum of mo- 


ou 
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QUoDEVNQUE e MIHI SIC, INCREDULUS ODT. 


Hor. Ars POET. VER. 188. 


10 — — WHATEVER CONTRADICTS MY SENSE £ 5 

f RE 1 HATE TO SEE, AND NEVER CAN BELIEVE. RosSCoMMON. 
0 Z : 5 | "> | fy 
e * word SpeRator being moſt two legs, As for the little reſiſtance 


Wy uſually underſtood as one of the 
Audience at public re reſentations in our 


tkheatres, I ſeldom fail of many letters 
- relating to plays and operas. But in- 
dJieed there are ſuch monſtrous things 
© Aone in both, that if one had not been an 


— eye-witneſs of them, one could not be- 
n > heve that ſuch matters had really been 
il  Pexhibited. There is very little which 


» 2 concerns human life, or 1s a picture of 
„ parure, that is regarded by the greater 
n part of the company. The underſtand- 
1 ing is diſmiſſed from our entertainments. 
1- = Our mirth is the laughter of fools, and 
- = *our admiration the wonder of idiots ; 
al 3 Elle ſuch improbable, monſtrous, and 
le incoherent dreams, could not go off as 

_ they do, not only without the atmo 
at ſcorn and contempt, but even with the 
ir ſoudeſt applauſe and approbation. But 


the letters of my correſpondents will re- 
preſent this affair in a more lively man- 
2 than any diſcourſe of my own ; I 
mall therefore give them to my reader 
with only this preparation, that they all 
g come from player $, and that the buſineſs 
bf playing is now ſo managed, that you 
are not to be ſurpriſed when I fay one 


Rr” 


. 
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m or two of them are rational, others ien- 
r-. = tive and vegetative os. and others 
is wholly i inanimate. I ſhall not place theſe 
be sI have named them, but as they have 
he Wet in the opinion of their audi- 
id iP | 


E- T MR. SPECTATOR) 
| OUR having been ſo humble as to 
| take notice of the epiſtles of other 
; animals, emboldens me, who am the 
_ F=v:1d boar that was killed by Mrs. Tofts, 
G . repreſent to you, that I think I was 
'# Tb uſed in not having the part of the 
lion in Hydaſpes given to me. It would 
gbave been but a natural ſtep for me to 
gphave perſonated that noble creature, af- 
II. er having behaved myſelt to fatisfact ion 
n the part above-mentioned ; but that 
7 TY 4 lion is too great a char ater tor one 
og at never trod the {tage before but upon 


which I made, I hope it may be exculed, 
when it is conſidered that the dart was 
thrown at me by fo fair an hand. I muſt 
confeſs J had but juſt put on my bruta- 
lity; and Camilla's charms were ſuch, 
that beholding her erect mien, hearing 
her charming voice, and aſtoniſhed with 
her graceful 1 motion, I could not keep 


up to my aſſumed fierceneſs, but died 


like a man. I am, Sir, your molt hum- 
ble ſervant, 


TroMAs PRONE, 
MR, SPECTATOR, 


IIS! is to let you e e that 
the play houſe is a repreſentation of 


the world in nothing ſo much as in this 


particular, that no oner iſes in it accord- 
ing to his merit. I have acted ſeveral 
parts of houthold-fruff with great ap- 
plauſe for many years : Tam one of the 
men in the hangings in the Emperor of 
the Moon : I have twice performed the 
third chair in an Engliſn opera; and 
have rehearſed the pump in the Fortune- 


Hunters. I am now grown old, and 
hope you will recommend me ſo effec- 


tally AS that I may ſay ſomething be- 
fore J go off i the ſtage : in which you 
will do ag great a act of charity to your 
moſt humble ſervant, 

| WILLIAM 1 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
Nderſtanding that Mr. Screne has 
writ to you, and defired to be raiied 


from dumb and ſtill parts; I defire, if 


you give him mot ion or ipeech, that you 
would advance me in my way, and let 
me keep on in what I humbly preſume 


I am a maſter, to wit, in repreſenting 


human and ſtill life together. I have 


ſeveral times acted one of the fine!t 


flower-pots in the ſame opera wherein 
Mr. Screne is a chair; thereiore upon 
his promotion, requeſt that I may {uc- 
ceed him in the hangings, with my 
hand in the orange-trecs. Your hum- 
ble {ery ants | 
WE RALTH SIMPLE. 
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DRURY=LANE, MARCH 24, 1710-11. 
SIR) 


I Saw your friend the Templar this 

evening in the pit, and thought he 
looked very little pleaſed with the re- 
preſentation of the mad ſcene of the Pil- 
grim. 
the favour to animadvert frequently up- 
on the falſe taſte the town is in, with re- 
lation to plays as well as operas. It cer- 


tainly requires a degree of underſtand- 


ing to play juſtly; but ſuch is our con- 
dition, that we are to ſuſpend our reaſon 
to perform our parts. As to ſcenes of 
madneſs, you know, Sir, there are no- 


ble inſtances of this kind in Shakeſpeare; 


but then it is the diſturbance of a noble 
mind, from generous and humane re- 
ſentments; it is like that grief which we 
have tor the deceale of our friends ; it 
3s no diminution, but a recommendation 


of humane nature, that in ſuch incidents 
paſſion gets the better of reaſon; and all 


we can think to comfort ourſelves, is 


impotent againſt half what we feel. I 


will not mention that we had an idiot 


in the ſcene, and all the ſenſe it is re- 
preſented to have is that of luſt. As 
for myſelf, who have long taken pains 
in perſonating the paſſions, I have to- 
night acted only an appetite. The part 


I played is thirſt, but it is repreſented 
as written rather by a drayman than a 
poet. I come in with a tub about me, 


that tub hung with quart-pots, with a 


full gallon at my mouth. I am aſhamed 


to tell you that I pleated very much, 


and this was intreauced as a madneſs ; 
but ſure it was not human madneſs, 
for a mule or an aſs may have been as 
dry as ever I was in my life. Jam, Sir, 
your molt obedient and humble ſervant. 


FROM THU SAVOY IN THESTRAND, 
MR. SPECTATOR, 
I you can read it with dry eyes, I give 
* you this trouble to acquaint you, that 
J am the unfortunate King Latinus, 


6 — ⅛— wm —˙—⁰ IE IGOR 
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I wiſh, Sir, you would do us 


— ———ns5 ere 


— . —— —— 


and believe I am the firſt prince that 
dated from this place ſince John of 
Gaunt, Such is the uncertainty of all 
human greatneſs, that I, who lately 
never moved without a guard, am now 
preſſed as a common ſoldier, and am to 
ſail with the firſt fair wind againſt my 
brother Lewis of France. It 1s a very 


hard thing to put off a character which 


one has appeared in with applauſe; this 
I experienced ſince the lots of my dia- 
dem; for, upon quarrelling with ano- 
ther recruit, I ſpoke my indignation out 
of my part in recitativo— 


| | — Moſt audacious ſlave, | 
Dar'ſt thou an angry monarch's fury brave? 


The words were no ſooner out of my 
mouth, when a ſerjeant knocked me 
down, and aſked me 1t I had a mind to 
mutiny, in talking things nobody un- 
derſtood. You ſee, Sir, my unhappy 
circumſtances ; and it by your madiation 
you can procure a ſubſidy for a prince, 
(who never failed to make all that be- 
held him merry at his appearance) you 
will merit the thanks of your friend, 
THE KINC of LaTiUM, 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

' FOR THE GOOD OF THE PURNLIC, 
W1THIN two doors of the Maſque- 
rade lives an eminent Italian chirurgeon, 
arrived from the Carnival at Venice, 
of great experience in private Currs. 
Accommodations are provided, and per- 
ſons admitted in their maſquing habits. 

He has cured ſince his coming thither, 
in leis than a fortnight, four Scara- 
mouches, a Mountebank Doctor, two 
Turkiſh Baſſas, three Nuns and 2 
Morris-Dancer. 2 | 

Venienti occurrite morbo. 

N. B. Any perſon may agree by the 
OTE and be kept in repair by the year. 


"The doctor draws teeth without pulling 
off your maſk, | 
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SK VIT ATROX VOLSCEN*, NEC TELI CorisPICIT USQUAM 
AUCTOREM, NEC QUO SE ARDENS IMMITTERE POSSIT., 


ViRkG, Ax. 1x, 420, 


FIERCE VOLSCENS FOAMS WITH RAGE, AND GAZ ING ROUND 
DESCRY'D NOT HIM, WHO GAVE THE FATAL WOUND;- 


— DRYDEN, 

ſerved a paſſage in Socrates's behaviour 
at his death, in a light wherein none of 
the critics nave conſidered it. That ex- 
cellent man, entertaining his friends a 
little before he drank the bowl of poiſon, 


with a diſconrſe on the immortality of 


the ſoul, at his entering upon it, lays, 


that he does not believe any the moſt 
comic genius can cenſure him for talk- 
ing upon fuch a iubject at ſuch a time. 
This paſſage, Ithink, evidently glances 
upon Ariſtophanes, who writ a comedy 


on purpole to ridicule the diſcourſes of 


that divine philoſopher. It has been 
obſerved by many writers, that Socrates 
was ſo little moved at this piece of buf- 
foonery, that he was feveral times pre- 
{ent at it's being acted on the ſtage, and 
never expreſſed the leaſt reſentment of it. 


But with ſubmithion, I think the remark 


I have here made ſhews us, that this 
unworthy treatment made an impreſſion 
upon his mind, though he had been too 
wiſe to dilcover it. | 8 
When Julius Cæſar was lampooned 


by Catullus, he invited him to a ſupper, 


and treated him with ſuch a generous 
civility, that he made the poet his friend 
ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the 
ſame kind treatment to the learned 
Quillet, who had reflected upon his emi- 
nence in a famous Latin poem. The 
cardinal ſent for him, and after ſome 
kind expoſtulations upon what he had 


written, aſfured him of his eſteem, and 


diſmiſſed him with a promiſe of che next 
good abbey that ſhould fall, which he 
accordingly conferred upon him ina few. 
months after. This had ſo good an ef- 
fest upon the author, that he dedicated 
the ſecond edition of his book to the 
ardinal, after having ex punged the paſ- 
ſaves which had given him offence. 
_ Sextus Quintus was not of ſo gene- 
rous and forgiving a temper. Upon his 
being made pope, the ſtatue of Paſquin 
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I NOR KNEW TO FIX REVENGE. 
a. X | 
0- HERE is nothing that more be- 
ut trays a baſe ungenerous ſpirit, 
üàh than the giving of ſecret ſtabs to a man's 
7 reputation. Lampoon's and ſatires, that 
; are written with wit and ſpirit, are like 
paoiſoned darts, which not only inflict a 
ny WE wound, but make it incurable. Tor 
ne this reaſon I am very much troubled 
to when I ſee the talents of humour and 
n- ridicule in the poſſeſſion of an ill- natured 
py man. There cannot be a greater gra- 
on tification to a barbarous and inhuman 
ce, | wit, than to ſtir up ſorrow in the heart 
be- of a private perſon, to raiſe uneaſineſs 
Cu among near relations, and to expote 
whole families to deriſion, at the ſame 
M. time that he remains unſcen and undil- 
covered. If, beſides the accompliſh- 
ments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
man is vicious into the bargain, he is 
one of the moſt miſchievous creatures 
ne- that can enter into a civil ſociety. His 
on, ſatire will then chiefly fall upon thoſe 
ce, KX who ought to be the moſt exempt from 
s. it. Virtue, merit, and every thing that 
er- is praiſeworthy, will be made the ſubject 
ts. RX of ridicule and buffoonery. It is im- 
ers | poſſible to enumerate the evils which 
ra- ariſe from theſe arrows that fly in the 
vro dark; and I know no other excuſe that 
1 2 is or can be made tor them, than thut 
the wounds they give are only imagi- 
nary, and produce nothing more than 
: a ſecret ſhame or ſorrow in the mind of 
£108 the ſuffering perſon. It muſt indeed be 
als confeſſed, that a lampoon or ſatire do 
8 not carry in them e or murder; 
K but at the ſame time, how many are 
there that would not rather loſe a conſi- 
derable ſum of money, or even life ittelf, 
than be ſet up as a mark of infamy and 
deriſion? and in this caſe a man ſhould 
conſider, that an injury is not to be 
meaſured by 'the notions of him that 
gives, but of him who receives it. 
Thoſe who can put the beſt counte- 
III. nance upon the outrages of this nature 


which are offered them, are not without 
rheir ſecret anguiſh, I have often ob- 


was one nicht dreſſed in a very dirty 
ſhirt, with an excuſe written under it, 
that he was forced to wear foul ligen, 
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becauſe his laundreſs was made a prin- 
ceſs. This was a reflection upon the 


-pope*s ſiſter, who, before the promotion 


of her brother, was in thoſe mean circum- 
ſtances that Paſguin repreſented her. 
As this paſquinade made a great noiſe in 
Rome, the pope offered a conſiderable 
{um of money to any perſon that ſhould 
diſcover the author of it, The author re- 
lying upon his Holineſs's generoſity, as 
al ſo on {ome private overtures which he 
had received from him, made the diſco— 
very himſelf; upon which the pope gave 
him the reward he had promited, but at 
the fame time to diſable the ſatirift for 
the ſuture, ordered his tongue to be cut 
out, and both his hands to be chopped 
off. Aretine is too trite an inftance. 
Every one knows that all the kings in 
Europe were his tributaries. Nay, there 


is a letter of his extant, in which he 


makes his boaſts that he had laid the 
Sopni of Perſia under contribution. 


Though in the various examples 


which 1 have here drawn together, 


theſe ſeveral great men behaved them- 
ſelves very differently towards the wits 


of the age who had reproached them 
theyall of them plainly ſhewed that they 
were very ſenſible of their reproaches, 
and conſequently that they received them 


as very great injuries. For my own 
part, I would never truſt a man that I 


thought was capable of giving theſe {c- 
eret wounds; and cannot but think that 


he would hurt the perſon, whole reputa- 
tion he thus aſſaults, in his budy or in. 


his fortune, could he do it with the {ame 
ſecurity. There 1s indeed lomething 


very barbarous and inhuman in the or- 


dinary ſcribblers of lampoons. An in- 
nocent young lady ſhall be expoſed, for 
an unhappy feature. A father of a fa- 
mily turned to ridicule, for ſome do— 
meſtic calamity. 


word or action. Nay, a good, a tem- 


A witc be made un- 
caſy all her lite, for a mifinterpreted 


perate, and a juſt man, ſhall be put out 
of countenance by the repreſentation of 
thoſe qualities that ſhould do him ho- 
nour. So pernicious a thing is wit, 
when it is not tempered with virtue and 
humanity. | 

J have indeed heard of heedleſs incon- 


ſiderate writers, that without any ma- 


lice have ſacrificed the reputation of 
their friends and acquaintance, to a cer- 


tain levity of temper, and a filly ambi- - 


tion of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by a 
ſpirit of raillery and ſatire; as if it were 
not infinitely more honourable to be a 
go0d-natured man, than a wit. Where 
there is this little petulant humour in 
an author, he is often very miſchievous 
without deſigning to be ſo. For which 
reaſon I always lay it down as a rule, 


that an indiſcreet man is more hurttul 


than an ill-naturea one; for as the lat, 
ter will only attack his enemies, and 


thoſe he wiſhes ill to, the other injures 
indifferently both friends and foes. I 


cannot forbear, on this occaſion, tran- 
{cribing a fable out of Sir Roger 
Eflrange, which accidentally lies be- 
fore me. A company of waggiſh boys 
were watching of frogs at the tide of 
© a pond, and ſtill as any of them put 
up their heads, they would be pelting 
them down again with ſtones. Chil- 
«© dren,” ſays one of the frogs, ““ you 
© never conſider, that though this may 
* be play to you, it is death to us.“ 

As this week is in a manner let apart 
and dedicated to ſerious thoughts, Iſhal! 
indulge myſelf in ſuch ſpeculations as 
may not be altogether unſuitable to the 
ſeaſon; and in the mean time, as the 
lettling in ourſelves a charitable frame 
of mind is a work very proper for the 
time, I have in this paper endeavoured 
to expoſe that particular breach of cha- 
rity which has been generally overlook- 
ed by divines, becaule they are but few 
who can be guilty of it. E 
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ACCURRIT QUIDAM NOTUS MIHI NOMINE TAN Tun; 
ARREPTAQUE MANU, QUID AGIS, DULCISSIME RELUM?. 


COMES VP A FOP (1 KNEW MIM BUT BY FAME) 


Hok. SAT, I. IX, 3. 


AND SEI7'D MY HAND, AND CALL'D ME BY MY NAME 


=—MY DRA! ſow DosT ? 


HERE are in this town a great 
number of inſigniflcant people, 


who are by no means it for the better 


ſort of converſation, and yet have an 


impertinent ambition of appearing with 


thoſe to whom they are not welcome. 
8 I: 


„ 


tf you walk in the Park, one of them 
WE will certainly join with you, though you 
are in company with ladies; if you drink 
a bottle, they will find your haunts. 
SE What makes ſuch fellows the more bur- 
WE deniome, is, that they neither offend nor 
E pleaſe ſo far as to be taken notice ol for 
Neither. It is, I preſume, {or this rea- 
ſon, hat my correipo:idents are wil- 

ling by my means tobe rid of them. The 
two following letters are writ by perlons 
who ſuffer by ſuch impertinence. A 


ZE 


BE worthy old bachelor, who ſets in for his 
= doſe of claret every night at iuch an 


hour, is teazed by a ſwarm” 6: them; 
& who, becaule they are ſure of room and 
good fire, have taken it in their heads 
to keep a fort of club in his company; 
though the ſober gentleman himlelt is 
an utter enemy to ſuch meetings. 


MR. SPECTATOR) | | 
HF averſion I for ſome years have 


perfect reliſh for your ſpeculation on 
that ſubje& ; but I have ſince been ex- 
tremely mortified, by the malicious 
world's ranking me amongſt the ſup- 
porters of ſuch impertinent aſſemblies. 
J beg leave to ſtate my caſe fairly; and 


5 that done, I ſhall expect redreſs from 


your judicious pen. 


I am, Sir, a bachelor of ſome ſtand- 


ing, and a traveller; my buſineſs, to 
| conſult my own humour, which I gra- 


| tify without controlling other people's; 
I have a room and a whole bed to my- 


| felt; and I have a dog, a fiddle, and a 
gun; they pleaſe me, and injure no crea- 
ture alive. My chief meal 1s a ſupper, 
which I always make at a tavern. 1 am 
| conſtant W an hour, and not ill-hu- 
| moured ; for which reaſons, though I 
invite nobody, I have no ſooner ſupped, 
| than I have a crowd about me of that 
| fort of good company that know not 
| whither elle to go. It is true every man 
pays his ſhare; yet as they are intruders, 
LT have an undoudted right to be the only 
| ſpcaker, or at leaſt the loudeſt; which I 
maintain, and that to the great emolu- 
ment of my audience. I ſometimes tell 


them their own in pretty free language; 


and ſometimes divert them with merry 


tales, according as J am in humour. I. 


am one of thoſe who live in taverns to 
| 2 great age, by Fort of regular intem- 
perance; I never go to bed drunk, but 
always fluſtered; I wear away very gen- 
i, am apt to be peeviſh, but never an- 


had to clubs in general, gave me a 
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gry. Mr. Spectator, if you have kept 
various company, you know there is in 
every tavern in town ſome old humouriſt 
or other, who is maſter of the houſe as 
much as he that keeps it. The drawers 


are all in awe of him; and all the cuſ- 


tomers, who frequent his company, yield 
him a fort of comical obedience. I do 
not know but I may be ſuch a fellow, as 
this myſelf, But I appeal to you whe- 
ther this is to be called a club, becauſe 
ſo many impertinents will break in upon 
me, and come without appointment? 
Clinch of Barnet has a nighily meeting, 
and ſhows to every one that will come 
in and pay; but then he is the only ac- 
tor. Why ſhould people milcai things? 
Ft his is allowed to be a concert, why 
may not mine be a Jeture? However, 
Sir, 1 tabmit it to you, and am, Sir, 
your moſt obedient, &c. | | 
| TO. KIMBOW. 


OU and I were preſſed againſt each 


other laſt winter in a crowd, in 


which uneaſy poſture we ſuffered toge- 


ther for almoſt half an hour. I thank 
you for all your civilities ever ſince, in 


being of my acquaintance wherever you 
meet me. But the other day you pulled 


off your hat to me in the Park whe: I 


was walking with my miſtreſs. She did 
not like your air, and ſaid ſhe wondered 


what ſtrange fellows I was acquainted 
with. Dear Sir, conſider it is as much 
as my lite is worth, if ſhe ſhould think 
we were intimate; therefore I earneſtly 
intreat you for the future to take no 
manner of notice of, Sir, your obliged 
humble ſervant, BE ES 

WILL. FASHION. 


Alike impertinence 1s allo very trou- 


| bletome to the ſuperior and more intelli- 
gent part of the rair-ſex. It is, it ſeems, 


a great inconvenience, that thoſe of the 


meaneſt capacities will pretend to make 
viſits, though indeed they are qualified 
rather to add to the furniture of the 


houte, by filling an empty chair, than 
to the converlation they come into when 
they viſit. A friend of mine hopes for 
redreſs in this caſe, by the publication of 
her letter in my paper; which ſhe thinks 


thoſe ſhe would be rid of will take to 
themleives. It ſeems to be written with 


an eye to one of thoſe pert giddy un- 
thinking girls, who upon the recom- 


mendation only of an agreeable perſon, 


G 2 and 


— 


f 


and a faſhionable air, take themſelves 


to be upon a level with women of the 
greateſt merit. | | 


MADAM, = 
1 Take this way to acquaint you with 
=» what common rules and forms would 
never permit me to tell you otherwiſe 
to wit, that you and I, though equals 


in quality and fortune, are by no means 


ſultable companions. You are, it is 
true, very pretty, can dance, and make 
a very good figure in a public aſſembly; 
but, alas, Madam, you mutt go no fur- 
ther; diſtance and ſilence are your beſt 


recommendations; therefore let me beg 


I 4 4 | 5 
of you never to make me any more viſits. 


You come in a litcrai ſenſe to fee one, 


for vou have nothing to ſay. I do not 
: 8 Y 

ſay this, that I would by any means loſe 
your acquaintance ; but I would keep 
it up with the ſtricteſt forms of good- 
breeding. Let us pay viſits, but never 


ſee one another. It you will be fo good 


as to deny yourſelf always to me, I thall 
return the obligation by giving the ſame 
orders to my ſervants. When accident 
makes us meet at a third place, we may 
mutually lament the misfortune of never 
finding one another at home, go in the 
ſame party to a benefit play, and (mile 
at each other, and put down glaſſes as 


Ne XXV. THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 
essen MEDEND®, FE. 


AND SICKENS BY THE VERY MEANS OF HEALTH, 


A following letter will explain 
itſelf, and needs no apology. 
1 Am one of that ſickly tribe who are 
commonly known by the name of 
Valetudinarians; and do confeſs to you, 
that I firſt contracted this ill habit of 
body, or rather of mind, by the ſtudy 
of phyſic. 


books of this nature, but I found my 


pulſe was irregular; and ſcarce ever 


read the account of any diſeaſe that I 
did not fancy myſelf afflicted with. 
Doctor Sydenham's learned Treatiſe of 
Fevers threw me into alingering hectic, 


which hung upon me all the while I 


was reading that excellent piece. I 


then applied myſelf to the ſtudy of ſe- 


veral authors, who have written upon 
Phthifical diſtempers, and by that means 
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people who are to be known only by 


your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


of the day I keep, that my ſupernume- 
rary friends may know who I am. 


week to St. James's Coffee-houſe, either 


the {aid Bird. 


I no ſooner began to peruſe 


we paſs in our coaches. Thus we may 
enjoy as much of each other's friendſhip 
as we are capable: for there are ſome 


fight, with which ſort of friendſhip I 
hope you will always honour, Madam, 


Mary TUESDAY. 


P. S. I ſubſcribe myſelf by the name 


-ADVERTISEMENT. 


To prevent all miſtakes, that may 
happen among gentlemen of the other 
end of the town, who come but once a 


by milcalling\theſervants, or requiring 
ſuch things from them as are not pro- 
perly within their reſpective provinces; 
this is to give notice, that Kidney, 
keeper of the book-debts of theoutlying 
cuſtomers, and obſerver of thoſe who go 
off without paying, having reſigned that 
employment, is ſucceeded by John Sow- 
ton; to whoſe place of enterer of meſ- 
ſages and firft coffee-grinder, William 
Bird is promoted; and Samuel Burdock 
comes as ſhoe-cicaner in the room of 


R 


V1RG, NN. XII. 45. 


fell into a conſumption; till at length, 
growing very fat, I was in a manner 
ſhamed out of that imagination. Not 
long aſter this I found in myſelf all the 
ſymptoms of the gout, except pain; but 
was cured of it by a Treatiſe upon the 
Gravel, written by a very ingenious au- 
thor, who (as it is uſual for phyſicians 
to convert one diſtemper into another) 
eated me of the gout by giving me the 
ſtone. I at length ſtudied myſelf into a 
complication of diſtempers ; but acci- 
dentally taking into my hand that in- 
genious diſcourſe written by Sanctorius, 
J was reſolved to direct myſelf by a 
ſcheme of rules, which I had collected 
from his obſeryations. The learned 
world are very well acquainted with 
that gentleman's invention; who, for 
the better carrying on of his experi- 
ments, contrived a certain mathematical 
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5 food is exhauſted, I conclude myſelf to 
t be hungry, and lay in another with all 
be diligence. In my days of abſtinence I 
ur Joſe a pound and a half, and on ſo- 
Fa lemn faſts am two pounds lighter than 
I on other days in the . | 

81 allow myſelf, one night with ano- 
. ther, a quarterof a pound of fleep with- 
he in a few grains more or leſs; and if 
upon my riſing I find that I have not 
% conſumed my whole quantity, I take 
odut the reſt in my chair. Upon an exact 
W calculation of what I expended and re- 
u WT ceived the laſt year, which I always 
Sr & regiſter in a book, I find the medium 
rho to be two hundred weight, ſo that I 
5 Cannot diſcover that I am impaired one 
e counce in my health during a whole 


chair, which was ſo artificially hung 
upon ſprings, that it would weigh any 
thing as well as a pair of ſcales. By 
this means he diſcovered how many 
eunces of his food paſſed by perſpira- 
tion, what quantity of it was turned 
into nouriſhment, and how much went 
I away by the other channels and diſtri- 
butions of nature. 25 5 
Having provided myſelf with this 
chair, I uſed to ſtudy, eat, drink, and 
3 ſleepin it; inſomuch that I may be ſaid, 
for theſe three laſt years, to have lived 
na pair of ſcales. I compute myſelf, 
when I am in full health, to be preciſely 


05 | two hundred weight, falling ſhort of it 


about a pound after a day's faſt, and 
WE exceeding it as much after a very full 

meal; ſo that it is my continual employ- 
| ment to trim the balance between theſe 
| two volatile pounds in my conſtitution. 
In my ordinary meals I fetch myſelf up 
do two hundred weight and halt a pound; 
and if, after having dined, I find myſelf 
fall ſhort of it, I drink juſt ſo much ſmall- 
beer, or eat ſuch a quantity of bread, as 


; is ſufficient to make me weight. In 


my greateſt exceſſes I do not tranſgreſs 
more than the other half- pound; which, 
for my health's ſake, I do the firſt 
Monday in every month. As toon as 


I find myſelf duly poiſed after dinner, 
I walk till I have perſpired five ounces. 


and four ſcruples; and when TI diſcover, 


: 4 by my chair, that J am ſo far reduced, 
II fall to my books, and ſtudy away 


BZ three ounces more. As for'the remain- 
ing parts of the pound, I keep no ac- 
count of them. I do not dine and ſup 
by the clock, but by my chair ; for 
when that informs me my pound of 


5 wwelyemonth, And yet, Sir, notwith- 
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ſtanding this my great care to 9 


myſelf equally every day, and to kee 

my body in it's proper poiſe, ſo it 1s 
that I find myſelf in a fick and lan- 
guiſhing condition. My complexion 
is grown very fallow, my pulſe low, 
and my body hydropical. Let me 


therefore beg you, Sir, to conſider me 


as your patient, and to give me more 
certain rules to walk by than thoſe I 
have already obſerved, and you will 
very much oblige 120 

5 Lour humble ſervant. 


This letter puts me in mind of an 
Italian epitaph written on the monu- 
ment of a Valetudinarian; © Stawo ben, 
6 ma per ſtar Megliq, ſto qui: which it 
is impoſſible to tranſtate. The fear of 
death often proves mortal, and ſets 
people on methods to ſave their lives, 
which infallibly deſtroy them. This 
is a reflection made by tome hiſtorians, 
upon obſerving that there are many 
more thouſands killed in a flight than 
in a battle; and may be applied to thoſe 
multitudes of imaginary ſick perſons 
that break their conſtitutions by phyſic, 
and throw themſelves into the arms of 


death, by endeavouring to eſcape. it. 
This method is not only dangerous, 


but below the practice of a reaſonable 
creature. To conlult the preſervation 
ot life, as the only end of it; to make 
our health our buſineſs 3 to engage in 
no action that is not part of a regimen, 
or courſe of phyſie; are purpoſes fo ab- 
ject, fo mean, ſo unworthy human na- 


ture, that a gencrous foul would rather 


die than ſubmit to them. Beſides, that 
a continual anxiety for life vitiates all 
the relliſhes of it, and caſts a gloom 
over the whole face of nature; as it is 
impoſſible we ſhould take delight in any 
thing that we are every moment afraid 


of loting. CE 


I do not mean, by what J have here 
ſaid, that I think any one to blame for 
taking due care of their health. On the 
contrary, as chearfulneſs of mind, and 
capacity for buſineſs, are in a great 
meaſure the effects of a well-tempered 
conſtitution, a man cannot be at too 
much pains to cultivate and preſerve it. 
But this care, which we are prompted. 
to, not only by common ſenſe, but by 
duty and inſtinct, ſhould never engage 
us in groundleſs fears, melancholy ap- 
prehenſions, and imaginary ee e ent 
which are natural to every man who is 
more 
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the beſt means to preſerve life, without 


being over ſolicitous about the event; 


and- hall arrive at that point of felicity 

which Martial has mentioned as the 
erfection of happineſs, of neither fear- 

ing nor wiſhing for death, 


In anſwer to the gentleman, WhO 
tempers his health by ounces and by 


ſcruples, and, inſtead of complying with 


thoſe natural ſolicitations of hunger and 
thirſt, drowſineſs or love of exercile, go- 
verns himſelf by the preſcriptions of his 
chair, I ſhall tell him a ſhort fable. 


c 
c 
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more anxious to live than how to live. 
In ſhort, the preſervation of life ſhould 
be only a ſecondary concern, and the 
direction of it our principal. If we 
have this frame of mind, we ſhall take 


Jupiter,* ſays the mythologiſt, tg 
reward the piety of a certain country. 
man, promiſed to give him what. 
ever he would aſk. The country. 
man deſired that he might have the 
management of the weather in his 
own eſtate : he obtained his requeſt, 
and immediately diſtributed rain, 


fields, as he thought the nature of the 
{oil required. At the end of the year, 
when he expected to ſee a more than 
ordinary crop, his harveſt fell infi- 
nitely ſhort of that of his neighbours; 
upon which,” ſays the fable, he de- 
fired Jupiter to take the weather again 
into his own hands, or that otherwiſe 

© he ſhould utteriy ruin himlelt,* 
1 8 | | C 


Ne XXV I. FRIDAY, MARCH 30. 


AL LI DA MORS XO PULSAT PEDE PAUPERUM TABERNAS 
REGUMQUE TURRES. O BEATE SEST1, | | 
VITEA SUMMA BREVIS SPEM NOS VETAT INCHOARE LONGAM, 


IAM TE PREMET NOx, FABULEQUE MANES, | 


ET DOMUS EXIL1S PLUTONIA 


| HoR, Op. I, IV. 13. 


wITH EQUAL FOOT, RICH FRIEND, IMPARTIAL FATE 
KNOCKS AT THE COTTAGE, AND. THE PALACE GATE: 
LIFE'S SPAN FOBIDS THEE TO EXTEND THY CARES, 
AND STRETCH THY HOPES BEYOND, THY YEARS: 
NIGHT SOON WILL SEIZE, AND YOU MUST QUICKLY Go & 


TO STORY'D GHOSTS, AND PLUTO'S HOUSE BELOW. 


HEN I am in a ſerious humour, 

I very often walk by myſelf in 
Weſtminſter Abbey; where the gloomi- 
neſs of the place, and the uſe to which 
it is applied, with the ſolemnity of the 
building, and the ondition oi the peo- 


ple who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind 


with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
thoughtfulneſs, that is not difagreeable, 
I yeſterday paſſed a whole afternoon in 
the church-yard, the cloiſters, and the 
church, amuſing myſelf with the tomb- 
ſtones and inſcriptions that I met with 


in thoſe ſeveral regions of the dead. 
Moſt of them recorded nothing elſe of 


the buried perſon, but that he was born 
upon one day, and died upon another : 
the whole hiſtory of his lite being com- 
prehended in thoſe two circumſtances, 
that are common to all mankind. 1 
could not but look upon thele regiſters 
of exiſtence, whether of braſs or mar- 


ble, as a kind of ſatire upon the de- 


parted perſons ; who had left no other 
memorial of them, but that they were 


born and that they died. They put 


me in mind of ſeveral perſons mentioned 


CRErCHe 

in the battles of heroic poems, who have 
ſounding names given them, for no 
other reaſon but that they may be kil- 
led, and are celebrated for nothing but 
being knocked on the head. | 


Tv uy Ts Miv%ylc 73 ©8970y00 Tre Hom, 
Glaucumgue, Medontaque Therfilochumgue, 


| | VIRCG. 
Glaucus, and Medon, and Therſilochus. 


The life of theſe men is finely deſcribed 
in Holy Writ by © the path of an ar- 
row, which is immediately cloſed up 
and loſt, „ 

Upon my going into the church, I 
entertained myſelt with the digging of a 
grave; and ſaw in every ſhovel-tull of 


it that was thrown up, the fragment of 


a bone or ſkull intermixed with a kind 
of freſh mouldering earth that ſome time 
or other had a place in the compoſition 
of an human body. Upon this I began 
to conſider with myſelf what innumera- 
ble multitudes of people lay confuſed 
together under the pavement of that 
ancient cathedral; how men and wo- 

men, 


men, friends and enemies, prieſts and 
bdiers, monks and prebendaries, were 
crumbled amongſt one another, and 
SE blended together in the ſame common 
WE mats ; how beauty, ſtrength, and youth, 
Voith old-age, weaknels, and deformity, 
lay undiftinguiſhed in the ſame pro- 
miſcuous heap of matter. 
= After having thus ſurveyed this great 
59 magazine of mortality, as it were in the 
lump; I examined it more particularly 
by the accounts which I tound on ſe- 
veral of the monuments which are raiſed 
in every quarter of that ancient fabric. 
Some of them were covered with ſuch 
extravagant epitaphs, that if it were 
poſſible for the dead perſon to be ac- 
quainted with them, he would bluſh at 
the praiſes which his friends have be- 
ſtowed upon him. There are others fo 
exceſſively modeſt, that they deliver the 
character of the perſon departed inGreek 
tor Hebrew, and by that means are not 
F underſtood once in a .welvemonth. In 
the poetical quarte*', I found there were 
E poets who had no monuments, and mo- 
numents which had no poets. T ob- 
ſerved indeed that the preſent war had 
filled the church with many of theſe 
uninhabited monuments, which had 
been erected to the memory of perſons 
whoſe bodies were perhaps buried in 
the plains of Blenheim, or in the boſom 
of the ocean. 8 „ 
# TI could not but be very much de- 
lighted with ſeveral modern epitaphs, 
which are written with great elegance 
of expreſſion and juſtneſs of thought, 
and therefore doqhonour to the living as 
well as the dead. As a foreigner is 
very apt to conceive an idea of the ig- 
norance or politeneſs of a nation from 
the turnof their public monuments and 


ro 


— 


to the peruſal of men of learning and 
genius before they are put in execution. 
ir Cloudeſly Shovel's monument has 


Itead of the brave rough Engliſh admi- 
ral, which was the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
WES ror af + 8 , 

of racter of that plain gallant man, he is 


oi ecepreſented on his tomb by the figure of 
1d a beau, dreſſed in a long periwis, and 
ne repoſing himſelf upon velvet cuſhions 
on 


under a canopy of ſtate. The inſcrip- 
an don is anſwerable to the monument; 
ip r inſtead of celebrating the many re 


9 
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; inſeriptions, they ſhould be ſubmitted 


EE very often given me great offence ; in- 
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markable actions he had performed in 


the ſervice of his country, it acquaints 


us only with the manner of his death, 


in which it was impoſſible for him to 
reap any honour. The Dutch, whom 
we are apt to deſpiſe for want of ge- 
nius, ſhew an infinitely greater taſte of 
antiquity and politeneſs in their build- 
ings, and works of this nature, than 
what we meet with in thoſe of our own 
country. The monuments of their ad- 
mirals, which have been erected at the 
public expence, repreſent them like 
themſelves ; and are adorned with roſ- 


tral crowns and naval ornaments, with 


beautiful feſtoons of ſea-weed, ſhells, 
and coral. | 5 


But to return to our ſubje&t. I have 


left the repoſitory of our Engliſh kings 
for the contemplation of another day, 
when T ſhall find my mind diſpoſed for 
ſo ſerious an amuſement. L know that 


entertainments of this nature are apt to 


raiſe dark and diſmal thoughts in timo= 
rous minds and gloomy imaginations 
but for my own part, though I am al- 
ways ſerious, I do not know what it 1s 


to be melancholy; and can therefore 


take a view of nature, in her deep and 
ſolemn ſcenes, with the lame pleaſure as 


in her moſt gay and delightful ones. 


By this means I can improve myſelf 


with thoſe objects, which others conſi- 
der with terror. When I look upon 


the tombs of the great, every emotion 
of envy dies in me; when I read the 
epitaphs of the bcautitul, every inordi- 


nate deſire goes out; when I meet with 
the grief of parents upon a tomb- ſtone, 


my heart melts with compaſſion; when 
J {ee the tomb of the parents themſelves, 
-I conſider the vanity of grieving tor 
thoſe whom we mult quickly follow; 
when J ſee kings lying by thoſe who de- 


poſed them, when I conſider rival wits 
placed fide by fide, or the holy men 


that divided the world with their con- 
teſts and diſputes, I reflect with ſorrow 
and aſtoniſhment on the little competi- 


tions, factions, and debates of mankinfl. 
When I read the ſeveral dates of the 


tombs, of ſome that died yeſterday, and 
ſome {ix hundred years ago, I conſider 
that great day when we ſhall all of us 


be contemporaries, and make our ap- 


pearance together. 


C 
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Ne XXVII. SATURDAY, MARCH 31. 


UT NOX LONGA, QUIBUS MENTITUR AMICA, DIESQUE 

LONGA VIDETUR OPUS DEBENTIBUS; UT PIGER ANNUS 
PUPILLIS, QUOS DURA PRKEMIT CUSTODIA MATRUM: 

SIC MIH1 TARDA FLUUNT INGRATAQUE TEMPORA, QUE SPEM 
CONSILIUMQUE MORAN TUR AGENDI GNAVITER ID, QUOD 
EAQUE PAUPERIBUS PRODEST, LOCUPLETIBUS ZQUE ; 

AQUE NEGLECTUM PUERis SENIBUSQUZS NOCEBIT. 


IMITATEDs | 
As TO HIM, WHO WORKS FOR DEBT, THE DAY 3 
LONG AS THE NIGHT TO HER, WHOSK LOVE'S AWAY z 
AS THE YEAR'S "DULL CH::CLE SEEMS. TO RUN, 
WHEN THE BRISK MINOR PANTS FOR: TWENTY-ONE?: | 
SO SLOW TH? UNPROFITABLE MOMENTS ROL I. n 
THAT LOCK UP ALL TBE FUNCTIONS or MY SOUL; 
THAT KEEP ME FROM MYSELF, AND STILL DELAY 
* LIFE'S INSTANT BUSINESS TO A FUTURE Dax: ' 
THAT TASK, WHICH AS WE FOLLOW, OR DkESPISE, 
THE ELDEST 1S A FOOL, THE YOUNGEST WISE: 
WHICH DONE, THE POOREST CAN NO WANTS ENDURE; 
AND WHICH NOT DONE, THE RICHEST MUST BE POOR. 


LONG 


LONG. 


HERE is ſcarce a thinking man 


in the world, who is involved in 
the buſineſs of it, but lives under a 
ſecret impatience of the hurry and fa- 


tigue he ſuffers, and has formed a reſo- 


lution to fix himſelf one time or other, 
min ſuch a ſtate as is ſuitable to the end 
of his being. You hear men every day 


in converſatiou profeſs that all the ho- 
nour, power, and riches, which they 


propoſe to themſelves, cannot give ſa- 
tisfaction enough to reward them for 
half the anxiety they undergo in the 
purſuit or poſſeſſion of them. While 
men are in this temper, which happens 
very frequently, how inconſiſtent are 


they with themſelves! They are wea- 


ried with the toil they bear, but cannot 
find in their hearts to relinquiſh it; re- 


tirement is what they want, but they 


cannot betake themſelves to it : while 


they pant after ſhade and covert, they 


ſtilh affect to appear in the molt glit- 


tering ſcenes of life; but fure this is hut 


juſt as reaſonable as if a man ſhould call 
for more lights, when he has a mind to 
gene pe 

Since then it is certain that our own 
hearts deceive us in the love of the 
world, and that we cannot command 
ourſelves enough to reſign it, though 
we every day wiſh ouriclves diſengaged 
from it's allurements; let us not ttand 
upon a fo mal taking of leave, but wean 
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ourſelves from them, while we are in 


of the greater part of mankind to ac- Þ 
compliſh this work, and live according 
to their own approbation, as ſoon as 


according to the rules of reaſon? 


he could abandon. It is therefore a fan- 


2 
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Pop x. 


the midſt of them. ö 
It is certainly the general intention þ 


they poſſibly can; but ſince the dura- 
tion of life is ſo uncertain, and that has 
been a common topic of diſcourſe ever Þ 
ſince there was ſuch a thing as lite 1t- Þ 
ſelf, how is it poſſible that we ſhouid Þ 
defer a moment the beginning to live Þ 


The man of buſineſs has ever ſome || 
one point to carry, and then he tell; 
himſelf he'll bid adieu to all the vanity Þ 
of ambition; the man of pleaſure re- 
ſolves to take his leave at leaft, ant 
part civilly with his miſtreſs : but tic 
ambitious man is entangled every me- 
ment in a freſh purſuit, and the lover 
ſees new charms in the object he fancicd 


taſtical way of thinking, when we pro. 
miſe ourſelves an alteration in our col- 
duct from change of place, and differ- 
ence of circumſtances ; the ſame paſſionꝭ 
will attend us wherever we are, till they 
are conquered ; and we can never live to 
our ſatisfaction in the deepeſt retire- Wu 
ment, unleſs we are capable of living i Be 
in ſome meaſure «midft the noiſe and 
buſineſs of the world. | 5 
1 have ever thought men ang hated ve 
„%% | now! 


known by what could be oblerved of 
them from a peruſal of their private let- 
ters, than any other way. My friend 


2 Ws 4 
= the clergyman, the other day, upon {e- 


rious ditcourle with nim concerning the 
danger of procraſtination, gave me the 
following letters irom perions witn 


| : | whom he lives in great friendſhip and 


intimacy, according to the good breed- 
ing and good ſenſe of his character, 
q =} 


The firſt is from a man of buiinels, 


W ho is his convert; the ſecond from one 


ons 
hey 
e t0 by 
ire 


and 
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ens my application in every thing 


of whom he conceives godd hopes; the 


third from one who is in no itate at ail, 
but carried one way and another by 
ſtarts. | 


818, 1 
Know not with what words to ex- 
| = preſs to you the ſenſe I have of the 
hich obligation you have laid upon me, 
in the penance you enjoined me ot doing 
| ſome good or other to a perion of worth 
| every day I live, The ftation Jam in 
| furniſhes me with daily opportunitics of 
this kind; and the noble principle with 
| which you have inſpired me, ol benevo- 
lence to all I have to deal with, quick- 
un- 
When I relieve merit from 


* 


dertake. 


diſcountenance, when Lait a friend-— 


lets perſon, when I produce conccaled 
worth, I am diſpleaſed with mytelf, tor 
having deſigned to leave the world in 
order to be virtuous.. I am forry you 


, = 3 1 n 
decline the occaſions which the condi- 


tion Jam in might afford me of enlarg- 
ing your fortunes; but Kno I contri- 
bute more to your fitistection, when I 
ac cnowledge I am the better man, from 
the influence and authority you have 
aver, Sir, your molt obliged and moſt 
hu.uble ſervant, 

0. 


818, | 

Am intirety convinced of the truth 
ot what you were pleaſed to ſay to me, 
* 3 1 5 12 . 241 | al 12 8 
Wen 1 Was alt Wit) youu 2 Ohe. I OU 


but you told me to, as I ſaw you loved 
me, otherwiſe I could not obey your 
commands in letting you know my 
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told me then of the filly way I was in; 


n 


thoughts ſo ſincerely as T do at preſent. 
I know the creature for whom I reſign 
* ſo much of my character, ' is all that 


you laid of her; but them the trifler has 


ſomething in her ſo undeſigning and 
harmlets, that her guilt in one kind diſ- 
appears by the comparison of her inno- 
cence in anotliier. Will you, virtuous 
men, allow no alteration of offences? 


Mult dear Chloe be called by the hard 


name you picus people give to common 
women? 1 xeep the ſolemn promiie I 
made you in writing to you the itate or 


my mind, after your kind:admonition ; 


and wii endeavour to get the better of 
this fondneſs, which makes me ſo much 
her humble: ſervant, that I am almoſt 
aſhamed to fubſcribe mylelf yours, 


81 5 


; — T7 oy "i | * © Yo 8 . — 
"P HERE is no ſtate of lite fo anxious 
0 


1 
as that ofa man who does not live 


according to the dictates of his own rea- 


ſon. It will ſeem odd to you, when I 
aſfure you that my love of retirement 
fk ot all brougnt me to court; but 
this will be no riale, when I acquaint 


..c, + 


you that I placed myiclfhere with a de- 


gn of getting io much money as might 
enable me to purchats a handiomeretreat 


294480 


in the country. At preſent my circum- 


2 
4 
1 


ſtenceg enable me, and my duty prompts 


Mme, to paſs away the remaining part of 
my liſe in ſuch a retirement as I at firſt 
propoied to mytcit ; but to my great 
mistortone T nave intirely loſt the reliſh 
of it, and ſhould now return to the 
country with g. 

at firſt came to court. I am ſo unhap- 


222 


* CC fv * 3 — 2 1 8 . 1 Ns "ay N Y 
Py, as to know that what I am fond of 


are rifles, and that what I neglect is of 
the grextgeit importance: in ſhort}, I find 
a conteſt in my own mind between rea- 


ton and iafhions, I remember you ance 


tolt me that I might live in the world 
1 1 2 10 PE (5 - | : 
and out ot it at the {ame time. Let me 


beg of you to explain this paradox more 
at large to me, that I may conform my 


life, if pofſible, both to my duty and 
Lata; your molt hum 


my inchination. 
ble ſervant, 


R. B. 


1 No xXVIII. 


cater reluctance than 1 
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m—— FE SEMPER ARCUM 


TENDIT APOLLO. 


NOR DOES APOLLO ALWAYS BEND His BOW. 75 


a 


Shall here preſent : my reader with a 


letter from a projector, concerning 

a new office which he thinks may very 
much contribute to the embelliſhment of 
the city, and to the driving barb arity 
cut of our ſtreets. I conſider it as a ſa- 
tire upon projector s in general, and a 


lively picture of the Whole art of mo- 
dern cłiticiſm. 
81A, 
BSEVRVING that you have 


thoughts of creating certain ofncers 
under you, for the in ipection of ſeveral 


Pe tyenormit ies which vou yourſelfcan- 
not attend to; and finding daily abſur- 


dities hung out upon the. lign- poſts of 
this city, to the great ſcandal. of foreign- 
ers, as well as thoſe of our own coun- 
try, who are curious ſpectators of the 
fame; I do humbly propoſe that you 
. be pleaſed to make me your ſu- 
perintenc dant of all ſuch figures and de- 

vices as are or ſhall be made uſe of on 


this occaſion; wok full powers to rec- 


ti ity or expunge whatever 1 ſnall nd 
Ir! regular Or detective. For want of ſuch 
an officer, there is noth! ing like found 


literature and good ſenſe to pe met with 


in thoſe obit &s, that are every where 
thru ſting t themſelves th to the eye, an 
0 hecome viſible. Our 
ſtreets are filled with biue boars, black 


ſwans, and red lions; not to mention 


flying Pigs and hogs in armour, with 
many other creatures more xtr acrdi- 
nary than any in the deſarts of Afric. 


Strange! that one who has all the biras 


and beaſts in nature to chooſe out of, 
ſhould live at the ſign of the 
Onis! 

My ürſt taſk therefore mould he, l ke 
that of Hercules, to clear the city from 
monſters. In the ſecond place I would 
forbid, that creatures of jarring and in- 
congruous natures ſhould be joined to- 
gether in the {ame ſign; ſuch as the Bell 
and the Neat' s- tongue, the Dog ag 
(Gridiron, The Fox and Goe!e m may be 
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This I take to have given riſe to many 


15 5 1 
4119 Rati- 


it highly proper for thoſe who actually 
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ſuppoſed to have met, but what has the 
Fox and Seven Stars to do together ? 
And when did the Lamb and Dolphin 
ever meet, except upon a ſign-poſt? 
As for the Cat and Fiddle, there is 4 
conceit in it; and thereiare Ido not in- 
tend that any thing I have here ſaid 
ſhould affect it. I mutt however obſerve 
to you upon this ſubject, that it 1s 
uſual for a young tr adefman, at his firſt 
ietting-up, to add to his own ſign thut 
of the maſter whom he ſerved ; as the 
hufband, after marriage, gives a place 
to his miſtreſs" s arms in his own coat, 


of thoſe abſurdities which are committed 
over our heads; and, as I am inform- 
firſt occaſioned the three Nuns and 
a Hare, witch we fee fo frequently join- 
ect together I would therefore eſtabliſh 
certain rules, for the determining how 
far one tradeſman may give the ſign of 
another; and in what caſes he may be 
allowe:! 10 o quarter it with his own. _ 
In the third place, I would enjoin 
every ſhop td make ule of a ſign which 
_ s {ome affinity to the wares in which 
deals. What can be more inconſiſtent, 

5 an to ſee a Bawd at the ſign of the 
Angel, or a Tailor. at the Lion? A 
Cook thould not live at the Boot, nor 
a Shve-maker at the Roaſted Pig; and 
yet, for want of this regulation, I have 
{een a Goat ſet up fore the door of 4 
perfumer, and the French King's Head 
at a Sword-cutier's. 
An ingenious foreigner r obſer ves, t that 
ſeveral of thoſe gentlemen who value 
themſelves up on- their families, and 
overlook ſuch as are bred to trade, bear 
the tools of their forefathers in their 
coats of arms, Twill not examine how 
true this is in fact; but though it may 
not be neceſſary for poſterity thus to ſet 
up the ſign of their forefathers, I think 


profeſs the trade, to ſhew ſome ſuch 
marks before their doors. 
When the name gives an occaſion for 
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n ingenious ſign-poit, I would likewiſe 
vile the owner to take that opportu- 
Wity of letting the world know who he 
. It would have been ridiculous for 


Mee ingenious Mrs. Salmon to have 


4 - 
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oed at the ſign of the Trout; for which 
aaſon ſhe has erected before her houſe 
Mie figure of the fiſh that is her name- 
ke. Mr. Bell has likewiſe diftin- 
Tuiſned himſelf by a device of the ſame 
ature : and here, Sir, I mutt beg leave 
p obſerve to you, that this particular fi- 
ure of a bell has given occaſion to ſeve- 
u pieces of wit in this kind. A man 
your reading muſt know, that Abel 
Prugger gained great applauſe by it in 
e time of Ben Johnſon, Our apocry- 
Bal heathen God is alſo repreſented by 
his figure; which, in conjunction with 
e dragon, makes a very handſome pic- 
ure in ſeveral of our ſtreets. As for 


Ss» 
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vage man ſtanding by a bell, I was 
Formerly very much puzzled upon the 
FLonceit of it, till I accidentally fell into 
e reading of an old romance tranſlated 
ut of the French; which gives an ac- 
bount of a very beautiful woman who 


En the French, La belle Sauvage; and 
every where tranſlated by our coun- 


Ephiloſophy will, I hope, convince you 
hat I have made fign-poſts my ſtudy, 
ind conſequently qualified myſelf for 
de employment which I folicit at your 
pp But before I conclude my let- 
er, Imuſt communicate to you another 
mark which I have made upon the 
ubject with which I am now entertain- 
38 you, namely, that I can give a 
Erewd gueſs at the humour of the inha- 
Editant by the fign that hangs before his 
Egoor. A ſurly choleric fellow gene- 
ally makes choice of a Bear; as men 


I milder diſpoſitions frequently live at 


yon a ſign near Charing-Croſs, and 
ery curiouſly garniſhed, with a couple 
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She Bell-ſavage, which is the ſign of a 


as found in a wilderneſs, and is called 


I &ymen the Bell-Savage. This piece of 


1 the Lamb. Seeing a Punch-bow! painted 


angels hovering over it and ſqueez- 


57 


ing a lemon into it, I had the curioſity 


to aſk after the maſter of the houſe, and 


found, upon enquiry, as I had-gueſſed 
by the little agrement upon his ſign, 
that he was a Frenchman. I know, 
Sir, it is not requiſite for me to enlarge 
upon theſe hints to a gentleman of your 
great abilities ; ſo humbly recommend- 
ing myſelf to your favour and patron- 
age, I remain, &c. 

I ſhall add to the foregoing letter, 
another which came to me by the ſame 


penny-poſt. . 


FROM MY OWN APARTMENT NEAR 
. chARINS G- Ross. | 
HONOURED SIR, | 
PAVIN G heard that this nation is 

a great encourager of ingenuity, I 
have brought with me arope-dancer that 
was caught in one of the woods belong- 
ing to the Great Mogul. He is by 
birth a monkey; but ſwings upon a 
rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks 
a glaſs of ale, like any reaſonable crea- 
ture. He gives great ſatisfaction to the 


quality; and if they will make a ſub- 
{cription for him, I will ſend for a bro- 
ther of his out of Holland that is a very 
good tumbler; and alſo for another of 
the ſame family whom I deſign for my 


Merry-Andrew, as being an excellent 
mimic, and the greateſt droll in the 
country where he now is. I hope to 
have this entertainment in readine{s 
for the next winter; and doubt not 
but it will pleaſe more than the opera 
or puppet-ſhow, I will not ſay that a 


monkey is a better man than ſome of 


the opera-heroes ; but certainly he is a 


better repreſentative of a man, than the 
molt artificial compoſition of wood and 
wire. If you will be pleaſed to give 


me a good word in your paper, you 


ſhall be every night a ſpectator at my 


ſhow ior nothing. 
| Lam Ke. 


. 
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vering meſſages in mutic. 


firſt hearing, cannot but th; 
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LIKE CHIAN Mix! 
HERZ is nothing that has more 
ſtartled our Enolith audllence, than 

the ItalianRecitativoat it's firſt entrance 

upon the ſtage. People were wonder- 

tully ſurpriſed to hear generals ſingin g 

the word of command, and ladies deli- 

Our coun- 

trymencould not forbear laughing when 

they heard a lover chanting out a billet⸗ 

doux, and even the ſuperker iption of a 

letter ſet to a tune. The famous blun- 

der in an old play of Enter a king 
© and two fiddler's ſolus, was now no 

longer an abſurdity ; when it was im- 

polible for a 

ceſs in her cloſet, to ſpenk any thing 

unaccompanied with muſical inſtr Ti 
ments. 
But however this Italian ol of 
acting in Recitativo might appear at 
nk it much 
more juſt than that Wh! ich prevailed in 
our F gli. opera before this umova- 
tion; the - tranſtition {rom an air to reci- 


A ch 


10716 muſic being more nutural, . 


the par ling from: 


dinary [pen akin 


long to plain, and or- 
Av bich” WS the com- 


mon method Tag Purcell's operas. 


The only fault 1 And in our Pre eſent 


practice is the making uſe of the Italian 


Recitativo weith Pngliſn words. 

To go to the bottom of this m atter, 
I muſt "obſerve; that the tone, or, as 
the French call it, the accent rf every 
nation in their ordinary tpeech is alto- 
gether different irom that of ever other 
peop! e; as we may ſec even in the Welth 
and Scotch, who border fo near upon 
us. By tlie tone or accent, I do no 
mean the pronuno:at: on of each parti- 
cular word, but the {ound of the whole 
ſentence. Thus it is ver y COMMON tor 


an Engliſh gentleman, when he apts | 


a French tragedy, to complain that th 


actors all of them rad in a tone; 155 
therefore he very wilely prefers his 
oon countrymen, not canli lc ering that 


2 foreigner complains. or the ſame tone 
in an Engilh ; tor. 


4 
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OMMISTA FALERNI EST. 


TH TONGUFS UNITED SWEETER SOUNDS PRODUCE, 
DU WITH THE FALERNIAN JUICE, 


rent as the tone or accent of each hn. 


hero in a deſert, or a prin- 
accents in diſcourſe on ſuch occaſ:un;, 
Engliſh voice when we are angry; 


_ ences extremely miſtaken as to what hi 


A 


UTRAQUE 


Hor. SAT I. x. 21, 


For this reaſon, the recitative muſe, Wl 
in every language, ſhould be as dif- 


guage; for otherwiſe, what may pro. 
per ly expres. A paſſion in one language 
will not do it in another. Every oe 
who has been long in Italy knows ver 
well, that the cadences in the Recitatisq 
bear a remote affinity to the tone of ther 
voices in ordinary converſation, or, to O 
{peaks more properly, are only the ac. 
cents of their language made more mu- 
ſical and tuneful. a | 

Thus the notes of interrogation, «MK 
admiration, in theItalian muſie, it 01: 
may fo call them, which reſemble their 


are not unlike the ordinary tones of u 


m. 
81975 
ſoonch that IJ have often {een our auch. 


been doing upon the ſtage, and expect. 
ing to ſee the hero knock down his mei 
ſenger „when he has been aſking him! 
queſtion; 3 UK fancying that he quarrel 
wi his friend, when he on nly bids hn 
od-morrow. : 
p or this reaſon the Italian artiſts cu. 
not agree with our Engliſh muſician 
in admiring Purcell's compoſitions, ul 
thinking! his tunes o wonder: beer i 
ed to his werds; becauſe bocli nati 
do not always expreſs the ſame p: alto nf 
by the fame {tounds. 
F am therefore humbly of opin! 
that an Engliſh compoſer ſhould 1 
follow the Italian recitative too er l 
ly, but make uſe of ma any g gentle dev 
tions NON it, in compliance Vit ih 15 
. oven native language. He may cop 
out. 1 it all the lulling ne 4 
Dying Falls, as Shakeſpeare e alls chen 
but ſhould Rill rem ember taat he ug 
to accommodate himſelf to an Er ng! 
audience; and by humouring the ten 
of our Foie: in ordinary conver/ativh 
have the ſame regard to the accent 
his ovn language e, as thoſe perion ka 
to their s whom he protefles to alte 
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It is obſerved that ſeveral of the ſinging 
birds of our own country learn to 
ſweeten their voices, and mellow the 
harſhneſs of their natural notes, by 
practiſing under thoſe that come from 
warmer climates. 
I would allow the Italian opera to lend 


our Encliſh muſic as much as may grace 
and ſoften it, but never intirely to an- 
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nihilate and deſtroy it. Let the infu- 
ſion be as ſtrong as you pleaſe, but ſtill 
let the ſubject- matter of it be Engliſh. 

A compoſer ſhould fit his muſic to 
the genius of the people, and conſider 
that the delicacy of hearing, and taſte 
of harmony, has been formed upon thoſe 
ſounds which every country abounds 
with: in ſhort, that muſic is of a rela- 
tive nature, and what is harmony to one 
ear, may be diſſonance to another. 

The*{ame obſervations which I have 
made upon the recitative part of muſic, 
may be applied to all our ſongs and airs 
in general. | 


of ſenſe in this particular. He found 
tke French muſic extremely defective, 
and very often barbarous: however, 
knowing the genius of the people, the 
humour of their language, and the pre- 
not pretend toextirpate the French mutic 
and plant the Italian in it's ſtead ; but 
only to cultivate and civilize it with in- 
numerable graces and modulations which 
he borrowed from the Italian. By this 
means, the French muſic is now perfect 
in it's Kind; and when you ſay it is not 
ſo good as the Italian, you only mean 
that it does not pleaſe you ſo well; for 
chere is ſcarce a Frenchman who would 
not wonder to hear you give the Italian 
ſuch a preference. The muſic of the 
French is indeed very properly adapted 


to their pronunciation and accent, as 


their whole opera wonderiully favours 


the genius of ſuch a gay airy people. 
The chorus in which that opera abounds 


of joining in concert with the ſtage. 


: 
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In the ſame manner 


Signior Baptiſt Lully acted like 4 man 


judiced ears he had to deal with, he did 


gives the parterre frequent opportunities 


59 
This inclination of the audience to {ing 
along with the actors, ſo prevails with 
them, that I have ſometimes known the 
periormer on the itage do no more in a 
celebrated ſong, than the clerk of 2 
parih- church, who ſerves only to raiſe 
the pizlm, and 4s afterwards drowned 
in the muſic of the congregation. Every 
actor that comes on the ſtage is a beau. 
'Ihe queens and heroines are ſo painted, 
that they appear as ruddy and cherry- 
cheeked as milk-maids. The ſhepherds 
arc all embroidered, and acquit them- 
ſelves in a ball better than our Engliſh 
dancing-maſters. I have feen a couple 
Or rivers appear in red ſtoc Kings; and 
Alpheus, inſtead of having his head cos? 
vered with tedge and bull-ruſhes, max- 
ing love in a tair full-bottomed peri- 
wig, and a plume of feathers; but with 
a voice ſo full of ſhakes and quavers, 
that I ihouid have thought the murmurs 


of a_ country brook the much more 
_ agreeable muſic. 


I remember the laſt opera I ſaw in 
that merry nation, was the Rape of 
Proſerpine, where Pluto, to make the 
nore tempting figure, put himſelf in a 


French equipage, and brings Aſcala- 


phus along with him as his valet de 
chambre. This is what we call folly 
and impertinence; but what the French 
look upon as gay and polite. ; 

J fhall add no more to what J have 
here offered, than that muſic, architec- 

ture, and painting, as well as poetry 
and oratory, are to deduce their laws 
and rules from the general ſenſe and 

taſte of mankind, and not from the prin- 
ciples oi. thote arts themſelves; or in 

other words, the tafte 1s not to conform 

to the art, but the art to the taſte. Mu- 
ſic is not deſigned to plate only chro- 

maticears, but all that are capable of diſ- 

tingutſhing hari from Gditagreeable 

notes. Aman of an ordinary ear is a 

judge whether a pation is expreſſed in 
proper ſounds, and whether the melody 

of tuole ſounds be more or leſs pleaſing. 
Wo 2 * 
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Ne XXX. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4. 


$1, MIMNERMUS UTI CENSET, SINE AMORE JOCISQUE 
NIL EST JUCUNDUM; VIVAS IN AMORE JOCISQUE, 


IF NOTHING, AS MIMNERMUS STRIVES TO PROVE, 
CAN E'ER BE PLEASANT WITHOUT WANTON LOVE, 
THEN LIVE iN WANTON LOVE, THY SPORTS PURSUF. 


CANE common calamity makes men 
extremely affect each other, tho* 


they differ in every other particular. The 


paſſion of love is the moſt general con- 
cern among men; and I am glad to hear 
by my laſt advices from Oxford, that 
there are a ſet of ſighers in that univer- 
ſity, who have ere&ed themſelves into 
a ſociety, in honour of that tender paſ- 
fron. Theſe gentlemen are of that fort 
of inamoratos, who are not ſo very 
much loſt to common ſenſe, but that 
they underſtand the folly they are guilty 


of; and for that reaſon ſeparate them- 


felves from all other company, becaule 
they will enjoy the pleature of talking 
incoherently, without being ridiculous 
to any but each other. When a man 


comes into the club, he is not obliged 


to make any introduction to his dil- 
courſe, but at once, as he is ſeating 
himſelf in his chair, ſpeaks in the thread 


of his own thoughts—* She gave me a 


very obliging glance, ſhe never looked 
© ſo well in her life as this evening ;* or 
the like reflection, without regard to 
any other member of the ſociety ; for in 
this aſſembly they do not meet to talk to 
each other, but every man claims the 


full liberty of talking to himſelf. In- 


ſtead of ſnuff-boxes and canes, which 
are uſual helps to diſcourſe with other 


young fellows, theſe have each ſome 
piece of ribbon, a broken fan, or an 
old girdle, which they play with while 


they talk of the fair perſon remembered 


by each reſpective token. According 
to the repreſentation of the matter from 


my letters, the company appear like 


ſo many players rehearſing behind the 


ſcenes; one is ſighing and lamenting his 


deſtiny in beſeeching terms, another 


declaring he will break his chain, and 


another indumb-ſhow ſtriving to expreſs 


his paſſion by his geſture. It is very 
ordinary in the aſſembly for one of a 
ſudden to rife and make a diſcourſe con- 
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club is therenowned Don Quixote. The 


* 


Ho R. Er. I. vi. 56. 


CREECG. 


cerning his paſſio in general, and de- 
ſcribe the temper of his mind in ſuch a 
manner, as that the whole company ſhall 
Join in the deſcription, and feel th: force 
of it. In this caſe, if any man has de- 
clared the violence of his flame in more 
pathethic terms, he is made preſident 
tor that night, out of reſpect to his ſu- 
perior paſhon, 5 
We had ſome years ago in this town 
a ſet of people who met and drefled like 
lovers, and were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Fringe-glove Club; but 
they were perſons of ſuch moderate in- 
tellects, even before they were impaired 
by their paſſion, that their irregularities 
could not furniſh ſufficient variety of 
folly to afford daily new impertinencies; 
by which means that inſtitution drop- 
ped. "Theſe fellows could expreſs their 
paſſion in nothing but their dreſs ; but 
the Oxonians are fantaſtical now they 
are lovers, in proportiorFto their learn- 
ing and underſtanding before they be- 
came fuch. The thoughts of the an- 
cient poets on this agrecable phrenzy, 
are tranſlated in honour of ſome modern 
beauty ; and Chloris is won to-day by 
the ſame compliment that was made to 
Leſbia a thouſand years ago. But as 
far as I can learn, the patron of the 


3 
71 3 


hey” 


adventures of that gentle knight are 
frequently mentioned in the ſociety, un- 
der the colour of Kughing at the paſſion 
and themſelves ; but at the ſame time, 
though they are ſenſible of the extrava- 
gances of that unhappy warrior, they 
do not obſerve, that to turn all the read- 
ing of the beſt and wiſeſt writings into 
rhaplodies of love, is a phrenzy no leſs 
diverting than that of the aforeſaid ac- 
complithed Spaniard, A gentleman 
who, I hope, will continue his corre- 
ſpondence, is lately admitted into the 
fraternity, and ſent me the following 
letter, 


J IR; 


«#357, 


o 


\ 


STR 5 
IN CE I find you take notice of 
clubs, I beg leave to give you an 


account of one in Oxford, which you 
ES have no where mentioned, and perhaps 
WE never heard of. | 
WE {clves by the title of the Amorous Club, 
are all votaries of Cupid, and admirers 
of the fair-ſex. The reaſon that we are 
ſo little known in the world, is the ſe- 
crecy which we are obliged to live under 

in the univerſity. Our conſtitution runs 


We diſtinguiſh our- 


counter to that. of the place wherein we 


live; for in love there are no doctors, 
and we all profeſs fo high a paſſion, that 
we admit of no graduates in it. 
WE prefidentſhip is beſtowed according to 


Our 


the dignity of paſſion; our number is 
unlimited; and ourſtatutes are like thoſe 
Jof the Druids, recorded in our own 


i : ancients. 
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title of Projectors. 


breaſts only, and explained by the ma- 
BS jority of the company. A miſtreſs, and 
a pocm in her praiſe, wil introduce any 
candidate; without the latter no one can 


be admitted; {or he that is not in love 
enough to rhyme, is unqualified for our 


ſociety. To ipeak diſreipecttully of any 


WE voman is expulſion from our gentle ſo- 
city. As we are at preſent ail of us 


gown-men, inſtead of duelling when 
we are rivals, we drink. together the 


health of our miſtreſs. The manner of. 


doing this ſometimes indeed creates de- 
bates z on ſuch agcafions we have re- 
courſe to the rules of love ainong the 
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Naevia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina bibatur, * 
Marr, Er IC. 1. 72. 


þ 


Six cups to Naevia, to Juſtina ſeven, 


This method of a glaſs to every letter 
of her name, occaſioned the other night 
a diſpute of ſome warmth. A young 
ſtudent, who is in love with Mrs. Eliza» 
beth Dimple, was ſo unreaſonable as to 
begin her health under the name of Eliza- 


betha; which ſo exaſperated the club, 


that by common conſent we retrenched 
it to Betty. We look upon a man as 
no company, that does not ſigh five 
times in a quarter of an hour; and look 
upon a member as very abl{urd, that is 
ſo much himſelf as to make a direct an- 
ſwer to a queſtion. In fine, the whole 
aſſembly is made up of abſent men, that 
is, of ſuch perſons as have loſt their lo- 
cality, and whole minds and bodies 
never keep company with one another. 
As ] am an unfortunate member of this 
diſtracted ſociety, you cannot expect a 
very regular account of it; for which 
reaton, I hope you will pardon me that 
I fo abruptly ſubſcribe myſelf, Sir, your 
moſt obedient humble ſervant 


T2 


I forgot to tell you, that Albina, who 
has ſix votaries in this club, is one et 


Your readers. 


Ne XXXI. THURS DAY, APRIL 5. 


SIT MIHI FAS AUDITA LO 


QUI 


Vine. EN. vi. 266, 


WHAT I HAVE HEARD, PERMIT ME TO RELATE, 


AST night, upon my going into 


a coffee-houſe not far from the 


Haymarket theatre, I diverted myſelf 
for above half an hour with overhearing 
te diſcourſe of one, who, by the ſhab- 
bineſs of his dreſs, the extravagance of 


nis conceptions, and the hurry of his 


= ſpeech, I diſcogered to be of that ſpecies 


who are generally diſtinguiſhed by the 
This gentleman, 
tor J tound he was treated as ſuch by 
his audience, was entertaining a whole 
tab! of liſteners with the project of an 


opera, which he told us had not coſt 


him above two or three mornings in the 
contrivance, and which he was ready to 
put in execution, 'provided he might 
find his account in it. He ſaid, that 
he had obſerved the great trouble and 

i9convenience which ladies were at, in 
travelling up and down to the ſeveral 
ſhows that are exhibited in different 
quarters of the town. The dancing 
monkies are in one place; the puppet- 
ſhow in another; the opera in a third; 
not to mention the lions, that are al- 
moſt a whole day's journey from the 
politer part of the town, By this means 


people 


* „ An 2 


ve 


dence a light of monki 
[ 
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people of figure are forced to loſe half 
the winter after their coming to town, 
before they have ſeen all the ſtr ange 
ſights about it. In order to remedy this 
great inconvenience, our projector drew 
out of his pocket the ſcheme of an opera, 
entitled, © The Expedition of Alcxan- 
der the Great; in which he had diipol- 
ed all the remarkable ſhov-s about town 
among the ſcenes and decorations of his 

ece. The thought, he confeſſæd, was 


not originally his own, but that hie had 


taken the hint of it irom ievera} per- 
formances which he had icun n pon our 


ſtage; in one ol which there was a raree- 


thow ; 5 in abachar 5 4 8 del 2 . RICE 5 and 


in others a DOR ure ang à movi: ng pie 


ture, with 1 Cur jitics of the like 
Nature. 
The Expedition of Alexander opens 
with his coniuking the Oracle at Bel. 
hos, in which the dumb cc Jurer, Wi 
as been vilted by iv many perſons of 
quality of late years, is to Sp introduced 


as telling him his fortune: at the ſame 
time Clinch of Barnet is repre! en ed in 
another corner of the temple, : as ringing 


oO 


the bells of Delphos, or joy of his 


arrival. The tent of Darius is to be 


peopled by the ingenious Rirs. Salmon, 


here A jexander i is to fall in love with 


a piece of wix-work, at repres {ents the 
beautiful Statlira. Win Alexander 
5 
comes into that country uv hie Quin- 
tus Curtius tells us the dogs werd 10 
excceding ſterce that they would not 
Joſe their hold, though they were cut to 
pieces Umb! DY Umb, and Ela thiey 550 


2 - 3 "th IS. . NR 05 „Na. 

| hang upon their prey by their teeth when 
1 . 6 8 . 4 = 

they nnd nothing onteamoutifent there 
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the table urged, the puppet ſhow was 


| potal hennes liately Over-ru led. Our pro- 


- which the undertaker told us, that he 


ons of that pl. ace, the-Bu! Iba! Hog 


dromedary, which nevertheleſs Ir. 
Powell is deſired to call by-the name of 
Bucephalus. Upon the cloſe of thi; 
great deciſive battle, when the Kings ae 
thoroughly reconciled, to ſhew the mu. 7 
tual friendſhip and good corre! Ppondence | 
that reigns between them, they bot! 11 of 
them go together to a puppet-ſhow, in 
which the ingenious Mr. Powell „Junior, 
may have an oppor tunity of diſplaying 
his Whole art of machinery, for the di. 
verſion of the two monarchs. Some at 


not a ſuitable entertainment-for Alex. 
ander the Great; and that it might be 

introduced more properly, if we ſuppoſe 
the conqueror touched upon that part of 
Indla wnich is ſaid to be inhabited by 
the pygmies. But this objection was 
looked upon as fr wwolous, and the pro- 


jector further added, that after the te. 
concitiatye on of theſe two kings, they 
might invite one another to dinner, and 
either of them entertain his gueſt with 
the German Artift, Mr. Pinkethman's 
Heatnen Gods, or any of the like diver- 
ficns, which ſhall then chance to be in 
vogue. | . 

Thi 8 Pro; T was 1er with very 
great een by the whole table. Upon 


had not yet communicated to us above 
half als det! an; for that Alexander be. 
ing a Greek, it was his intention that 
the KN nole opera ſhould be acted in that 
langus os which was a tongue he 
{ure * ould wo! ider fully plenic the ladies 
eſpecially when it was a little raiſed 7 
Tounded by the Tonic dialeSt ; and coll 
not but be acceptable to the whole au! 
ence, becauſe there are fewer of them 
wio underſtand Greek than gee 
The only difficulty that remained, 
how to get perfol Wore; unleis we cou 
perſuade tome gentlemen of the univer: 
lities to learn to ing, in order to qui- 
life therafelves for the ſtage ; but this 
objcction con vaniſhed when the PI 
jector informed us that the Greeks were 
at preſent the only muſicians in ti 
Turkish empire, and that it would be 
very eaiy for our factor ry at Smyrna, t 
furniſa us every year with a colony © 
mußcians, by ihe OPPI? rtunity of tit 
Turkey fleet; Zeſides, ſays he, it 
we want any fin gle voice for any! lo 
6 1 the opera, Lawrence can lest 
0 ſpeak Greek; as well as he dets 
alian, 13.2 torinight' 8 time. BY 
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The projector having thus ſettled mat- 
ters, to the good liking of all that heard 
him, he left his ſeat at the table, and 
planted himſelf before the fire, where I 
had unluckily taken my ſtand for the 
convenience of overhearing what he ſaid. 
Whether he had obſerved me to be more 
attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, 


but he had not ftood by me above a 


quarter of a minute, but he turned ſhort | 


upon me on a ſudden, and catching me 


| by a button of my coat, attacked me 


very abruptly after the following man- 
ner. Beſides, Six, I have heard of a 
very extraordinary genius for muſic 
© that lives in Switzerland : wha has ſo 


ſtrong a ſpring in his fingers, that he 
can make the board of an organ 


© ſound like a drum ; and if I could but 
« procure a ſubſcription of about ten 
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© thouſand poundevery winter, I would 
© undertake to fetch him over, and ob- 
lige him by articles to ſet every thing 
© that ſhould be ſung upon the Engliſh 
© ſtage.* After this he looked full in 
my face, expecting I would make an 
anſwer; when by good luck, a gentle- 
man that had entered the coffee-houſe 
ſince the proje&or applied himſelf to me, 
hearing him talk of his Swiſs compoſi- 
tions, cried out with a kind of laugh 
© Is ourmulic then to receive farther im- 
* provem-nt from Switzerland ?* This 
alarmed the projector, who immediately 


Jet go my button, .and turned about to 


anſwer him. I took the opportunity of 
the diverſion which ſeemed to be made 
in favour of me, and laying down my 
penny upon the bar, retired with ſome 

_— , . * 
precipitation. 5 C 
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NEL ILLI LARVA AUT TRAGICIS OPUS ESSE COTNURNTS, 


ME WANTS NO TRAGIC VISOR TO INCREASE 


Hook. SAT, T, v. 64. 


MIS NATURAL DEFORMITY OF FACE, | 2 


5 | 1 H E late diſcourſe concerning the 


ſtatutes of the Ugly Club, having 


been ſo well received at Oxford, that, 
cCeontrary to the ſtrict rules of the ſociety, 
they have been ſo partial as to take my 
> ownteſtimonial, and admit me into that 
ſelect body; I could not reſtrain the va- 


nity of publiſhing to the world the ho- 
nour which is done me. It is no ſmall 
ſatisfaction, that I have given occaſion 
tor the preſident's ſhewing both his in- 
vention and reading to ſuch adyantage 


as my correſpondent reports he did: but 


| It is not to be doubted there were many 
| Yery proper hums and pauſes in his 
| harangue, which loſe their uglineſs in 

the narration, and which my corre ſpond- 
ent, begging his pardon, has no very 


| good talent at repreſenting. Ivery much 

approve of the contempt the ſociety has 
| of beauty: nothing ought to be laudable 
m a man, in which his will is not con- 
eerned; therefore our ſociety can follow 
nature, and where ſhe has thought fit, 
= AS it were, to mock herſelf, we can do 
ſo too, and be merry upon the occaton, 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


9 OUR making public the late trou- 


ble I gave you, you will find to have 


been the occaſion of this. Who ſhould 
5 


I meet at the coffee-houſe door the other 


night, but my old friend Mr. Preſi- 


dent? I ſaw ſomewhat had pleaſed him; 
and as ſoon as he had caſt his eye upon 
me—* Oho, Doctor, rare news from 

London,” fays he; © the Spectator has 


made honourable mention of the club, 
(man) and publiſhed to the world his 


. 

0 

c 

© {incere defire to be a member, with a 
© recommendatory deſcription of his 
© phiz: and though our conſtitution has 
made no particular proviſion for ſhort 
faces, yet, his being an extraordinary 
© cale, I believe we ſhall find an hole for 
5 
c 
c 
6 
c 


him to creep in at; for I aflure you he _ 


is not againſt the canon; and if his 
ſides are as compact as his joles, he 
need not diſguiſe himſelf to make one 
of us.“ I preſently called for the pa- 


per, to ſee how you looked in print; 
and after we had regaled ourſelves a 


while upon the pleaſant image of our 
proſelyte, Mr. Preſident told me I ſhould 
be his ſtranger at the next night's club: 


where we were no ſooner come, and 


pipes brought, but Mr. Preſident began 
an harangue upon your introduction to 
my epiſtle, ſetting forth with no leſs vo- 
lubility of ſpeech than ſtrength of reaſon, 


that a ſpeculation of this nature was 


what had been long and much wanted: 
5 and 


ö | : J 
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and that he doubted not but it would be 
of ineſtimable value to the public, in re- 
conciling even of bodies and fouls : in 
compoling andquieting the minds of men 
under all corporal redundancies, defi- 
ciencies, and irregularities whatſoever 
and making every one fit down content 


in his own carcaie, though it were not 


perhaps ſo mathematically put together 
as he could wiſh. And again, how that 
for want of a due conſideration of what 


you firſt advance, viz. that our faces are 


not of our own chuſing, people had 


been tranſported beyond all good-breed- | 


ing, and hurried themſelves into unac- 
countable and fatal extravagances : as, 
how many impartial looking-glaſſes had 
been cenſured and calumniated, nay, 


and ſometimes ſhivered into ten thouſand 


ſplinters, only for a fair repreſentation 


of the truth? How many headſtrings and 
garters had been made acceflary, and ac- 


tually forfeited, only becauſe folks muſt | 
needs quarrel with their own ſhadows ? 


And who,* continues he, © but is 
deeply ſenſible, that one great ſource 
of the uneaſineſs and miſery of human 
life, eſpecially amongſt thoſe of diſ- 
tinction, arites from nothing in the 
world elſe, but too ſevere a contem- 
plation of an indefeaſible contexture 
of our external parts, or certain na- 
tural and invincible diſpoſitions to be 
fat or lean? When a little more of 
Mr. Spectator's philolophy would take 
off all this; and in the mean time let 


their grievances of this ſort, but per- 
haps, in ſome ages of the world, has 


again; nay, in ſome country or other, 
ten to one is {o at this day. My Lady 
Ample is the moſt miſerable woman 


ing; ſhe even grudges herſelf meat 
and drink; for tear ſhe ſhould thrive 
by them; and is conſtantly crying 
out“ In a quarter of a year more 
c J ſhall be quite out of all manner of 


c ſhape!'* Now the lady's misfortune . 
© ſeems to be only this, that ſheis plant- 
© ed in a wrong loil; for go but to the 


other ſide of the water, it is a jeſt at 
Harlem to talk of a thape under eigh- | 
teen ſtone. Theſe wile traders regu- 


ter, by the pound; and Mits Croſs, 
when ſhe arrived in the Low-Coun- 
tries, was not computed to be ſo 


a a aA 6a Xa 6 


them obſerve, that there is not one of 


been highly in vogue; and may be ſo 


in the world, purely of her own mak 


late their beauties as they do their but- 


Landſome as Madam Van Briſket by 


near half a tun. On the other hand, 
there is Squire Lath, a proper gentle- 
man of fifteen hundred pounds per 
annum, as well as of an unblameable 
life and converſation ; yet would not 
I be the eſquire for half his eſtate; for 
if it was as much more he would freely 
part with it all for a pair of legs to his 
mind :-whereas in the reign of our firſt 
King Edward, of glorious memory, 
nothing more modiſh than a brace of 
your fine taper ſupporters ;. and his 
Majeſty, with an inch of calf, ma. 
naged affairs in peace and war as laud- 
ably as the braveſt and moſt politic 
of his anceſtors; and was as terrible 
to his neighbours under the royal 
name of Long-ſhanks, as Coeur de 
Lion to the Saracens Before him. If 
we look farther back into hiſtory, we 
ſhall find that Alexander the Great 
were his head a little over the left 
ſhoulder ; and then not a ſoul ſtirred 
out until he had adjuſted his neck- 
bone; the whole nobility addreſſed the 
prince and each other obliquely, and 
all matters of importance were con- 
certed and carried on in the Macedo- 
nian court with their polls on one ide, 
For about the firſt century nothing 
made more noiſe in the world than 
Roman noſes, and then not a word of 
them until they revived again in eigh- 
ty-eight. Nor is it ſo very long fince 


backs of the nation; and high ſhoul- 
ders, as well as high noſes, were the 
top of the faſhion. But to come to 
ourſelves, gentlemen, though I find 
by my quinquennial obſervations, that 
we ſhall never. get ladies enough to 
make a party in our own country, yet 
might we meet with better ſucceſs 
among ſome of our allies. And what 
think you if our board ſat fer a Dutch 
piece? Truly I am of opinion, that as 
odd as we appear in fleſh and blood, 
we ſhould be no ſuch ſtrange things 
in metzo-tinto. But this proje& may 
reſt until our number is complete; and 
this being our election night, give me 
leave to propoſe Mr. Spettator. You 
lee his inclinations, and perhaps wi 
may not have his fellow. 

I round moſt of them (as is uſual in 
alb ſuch caſes) were prepared; but one 
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of the ſeniors (whom by the bye Mr. 


Preſident had taken all this pains to 
bring over) fat ſtill, and cocking his 
chin, which ſcemed only to be levelled 

8 | | at 


Richard the Third ſet up half the 
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I his.noſe, very gravely declared, that 
5 in caſe he had had ſufficient knowledge 
of you, no man ſhould have been more 


EZ for his part, had always had regard to 
his own conſcience, as well as other 
1 | people's merit; and he did not know but 
that you might be a handſome fellow; 
for as for your own certificate, it was 
== every body's buſineſs to ſpeak tor them- 


torted— A handſome fellow! why he 
ais a wit, Sir, and you know the 
özeẽͥ paroverb: and to eaſe the old gentle- 
man of his ſcruples, cried, that for mat- 
ter of merit it was all one, you might 
wear a maſk. This threw him into a 
7 pauſe, and he looked deſirous of three 
days to conſider on it; but Mr. Preſi- 
dent improved the thought, and followed 
him up with an old tory, that wits were 
Z privileged to wear what maſłs they pleaſ- 
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EE willing to have ſerved you; but that he, 


7 {lves. Mr. Preſident immediately re 


* 


the hand of ſome ſatyr, and ſometimes 


of Apollo himſelf: for the truth of which 
he appealed to the frontiſpiece of ſeveral 
bu | 

Juvenal, to which he referred him; and 
only added, that ſuch authors were the 
Larvati, or Larvà donati of the ancients. 
This cleared up all, and in the conclu- 


ſion you were choſe probationer: and 


Mr. Preſident put round your health as 
ſuch, proteſting, that though indeed he 
talked of a vizard, he did not believe all 
the while you had any more occaſion for 
it than the cat-a-mountain ; fo that all 
you have to do now is to pay your fees, 
which here are very reaſonable, if you 
are not impoſed upon: and you may 
ſtile yourſelt Informis Soeietatis Socius: 
which am deſired to acquaint you with; 


and upon the {ame I beg you to accept 
of the congratulation of, Sir, your ob- 
liged humble ſervant, 2 


s, and particularly to the Engliſh 


5 ed in all ages; and that a vizard had | A. C. 

been the conſtant crown of their labours, Oxpoxy, | | 
| 2 which was generally preſented them by Marcun 21. 

BD Ne XXXIII. SATURDAY, APRIL 7. 

5 FERVIDUS TECUM PUFR, ET soruris 

5 GRATIZ Zz ON IS, PROPERENTQUE NYMPHAE, 

= ET PARUM COMIS SINE TE JUVENTAsS, 25 

= MERCURIUSQUE, Hor, On, I. xXx. 5. 

E THE GRACES WITH THEIR ZONES UNLoo0s'D, 

= THE NYMPHS THEIR BEAUTIES ALI EXP0sS'Dy 
E BM FROM EVERY SPRING, AND EVERY PLAIN}; 
o THY POWERFUL, HGT, AND WINGED BYOY, 
nl AND YOUTH THAT'S DULL WITHOUT THY joy, 5 
at 5 AN DP MERCURY COMPOSE THY TRAIN, Cs xxeu. 
to | „ | | 5 1 | TE 
et + Friend of mine has two daughters, liged to acquire ſome accompliſhments 
Ty 000 whom I will call Lætitia and to make up for the want of thoſe attrac- 


at Daphne ; the former is one of the great- 
ch eſt beauties of the age in which ſhe 
as lives, the latter no way remarkable for 
Wl charms in her perſon. Upon this 
os one circumſtance of their outward form, 
jay the good and ill of their life ſeems to 
nd tun. Letitia has not, from her very 
me childhood, heard any thing elſe but 
commendations of her features and com- 
_ by which means ſhe.is no other 
than nature made her, a very beautiful 


— 
— 
* 
FA 


4. 
* 
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eharms has rendered her inſupportably 
Evan and inſolent towards all who have 
o do with her. Daphne, who was al- 
molt twenty before one civil thing had 
Fer been ſaid to her, found herſelf ob- 


8 
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* 


* 


'$ 
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out-ſide. The conſciouſneſs of her 


tions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor 


Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a 
debate wherein ſhe was concerned ; her 


diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it 
but the good ſenſe of it, and ſhe was 


always under a neceſſity to have very 
well conſidered what ſhe was to ſay be- 


fore ſhe uttered it; while Lætitia was 


liſtened to with partiality, and approba- 


tion ſat in the countenances of thoſe ſne 


converſed with, betore ſhe communi- 


cated what ſhe had toſay. Theſe cauſes 


have produced ſuitable effects, and Læ- 


titia is as inſipid a companion, as Daphne 


is an agreeable one. Lætitia, confhdent 
of favour, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe ;. 
Daphne, deſpairing of any inclination 

; 6 towards 
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tion of Daphne. 4 | 
tired with the haughty impertinence of 
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towards her perſon, has depended only 
on her merit. Lætitia has always ſome- 
thing in her air that is ſullen, grave, 
and diſconſolate. Daphne has a coun- 
tenance that appears chearful, open, and 
unconcerned. A young gentleman law 
Lætitia this winter at a play, and be- 
came her captive, His fortune was ſuch, 
that he wanted very little introduction 
to ſpeak his ſentiments to her tather. 
The lover was admitted with the utmoſt 
freedom into the family, where a con- 


ſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks and 


diſtant civilities, were the higheſt fa- 
vours he could obtain of Lætitia; while 
Daphne uſed him with the good-hu- 
mour, familiarity, and innocence of a 
ſiſter ; inſomuch that he would often ſay 
to her—* Dear Daphne, wert thou but 
© as handſome as Letitia— She re- 


ceived ſuch language with that ingenu- 


ous and pleaſing mirth, which 1s natu- 
ral to a woman without deſign. He ſtill 


ſighed in vain for Lætitia, but found 


certain relief in the agrecable converſa- 
At length, heartily 


Lz#titia, and charmed with repeated in- 
ſtances of good humour he had obſerv- 


ed in Daphne, he one day told the latter, 
that he had ſomething to ſay to her he 


< ſiſter ſincerely.” 


me, but Il aſk your father.” 


hoped ſhe would be pleated with 
6 Faith, Daphue, continued he, I 
« am in love with thee, and deſpiſe thy 
The manner of his 
declaring himſelf gave his miſtreſs occa- 
fon for a very Hearty laughter. Nay," 
fays he, I knew you would laugh at 
He 


did fo; the father received his intelli- 


| gence with no leſs joy than ſurprize, 


and was very glad he had now no care 


left but for his beauty, which he thought 
he could carry to market at his leiſure, 


I do not know any thing that has pleaſ- 


ed me ſo much a great while, as this 


conqueſt of my friend Daphne's. All 


her acquaintance congratulate her upon 


her chance-medley, and laugh at that 
premeditating murderer her ſiſter. 


— 


think the worſe of ouricives for the im- 


erfections of our pertons, it is equally 
| Low us to value ourſelves upon the ad- 
vantages of them. The female world 
leem to be almoſt incorrigibly gone 


aſtray in this particular; for which rea- 


ſon, I ſhall recommend the following 
extract out of a triend's letter to the 
profeties beautics, who are a people al- 


- & 4? 


neral a reception among the ſex. To 
ſay nothing of many talſe helps, and 
contraband wares of beauty, which are 


As. 


it is an argument oi a light mind, to 


Te THE SPECTATOR, 


wits. 


M 


concluded one of his eſſays with 


ON STE UR St. Evremond hag F 


affirming, that the laſt ſighs of a hand. 


ſame woman are not ſo much for the 5 5 
loſs of her life as of her beauty. Per. 


haps this raillery is purſued too far, yet - 
it is turned upon a very obvious remark, | 
thats man's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her 


OS 


own beauty, and that the values it as 


her favourite diſtin&ion. 


| From hence 
it is that all arts, which pretend to 


improve or preſerve it, meet with ſo ge. | 


To i 


N 
J 


daily vended in this great mart, there 
is not a maiden gentlewoman of a god 
family in any country of South Britan, 
who has not heard of the virtues of 
May-dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome © 


receipt or other in favour of her com. © 


plexion ; and I have known a phyſician © 


of learning and ſenſe, afte eight years 
ſtudy in the univerſity, and a courle of 
travels into moſt countries in Europe, 3 
owe the firſt railing of his fortunes toà 


colmetic waſh. 


This has given me occaſion to con: | 
ſider how fo univerſal a diſpoſition in“ 
womank ind, which ſprings from a laud. Þ 


able motive, the deſire ©: pleaſing, and 
proceeds upon an opinion, not altoge- 
ther groundleſs, that nature may be 


helped by art, may be turned to their“ 


advantage. And, methinks, it would 
be an acceptable ſervice to take then 
out of the hands of quacks and pre- 
tenders, and to prevent their impoſing 


upon themſelves, by diſcovering to them 


the true ſecret and art of improving Þ 


| beauty. | 


In order to this, before I touch upon . 


it directly, it will be neceſſary to lay : 


down a tew preliminary maxims, viz. 


That no woman can be handſome by Þ 


the force of features alone, any more 


than ſhe can be witty only by the hep | 


ol ſpeech. 


That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and 


grace, und affectation is à more terrible 
enemy to fine faces than the ſmall- pos. 
That no woman is capable of being 


beautiful, who is not incapable of being Þ 
falſe. | =_ 
nd, that what would be odious i 


a friend, is deformity in a miſtreſs. | 
From theſe few principles, thus laid 
43 * 4 "oe f 2 8 | own, 


moſt as inſufferable as "the profeſſe! ?? 
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down, it will be eaſy to prove, that the 


3 art of aſſiſting beauty conſiſts in 
1 embelliing the Whole perſon by the 


roper ornaments of virtuous and com- 


7 mendable qualities. By this help alone 


it is, that thoſe who are the favourite 


Fork of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden ex- 


reſſes it, the © Porcelain clay of human 


kind, become animated, and are in 


a capacity of exerting their charms; and 
thoſe who ſeem to have been neglected 
like models wrought in haſte, 
are ca able in a great meaſure of finiſh- 
ing what ſhe has left imperfect. 


It is, methinks, a low and degrading 


idea of that ſex, which was created to 
refine the joys, and ſoften the cares of 
humanity, by the moſt agreeable parti- 
cipation, to conſider them merely as ob- 


jects of fight. This is abridging them 


of their natural extent of power, to put 


them upon a level with their pictures at 
Kneller 8. 
contemplation of beauty heightened by 
virtue, and commanding our eſteem and 
love, while it draws our obſervation? 
How faint and ſpiritleſs are the charms 
of a coquette, when compared with the 


real lovelineſs of Sophronia's innocence, 


piety, good humour and truth; virtues 
which add a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, 
and even beautify her beauty! That 
agreeableneſs which muſt otherwiſe have 
appearedno longer in the modeſt virgin, 


is now preſerved in the tender mother, 
the prudent friend, and the faithful 
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How much nobler is the 


deicribing— 


6 
„ 
wife. Colours artfully ſpread upon 
canvas ang entertain the eye, but not 
affect the heart; and ſhe who takes no 
care to add to the natural graces of her 
per ſon any excelling qualities, may be 
allowed ſtill to amuſe, as a picture, but 
not to triumph as a beauty, _ 

When Adam is introduced by Milton, 
deſeribing Eve in Paradiſe, and relating 
to the angel the impreſſions he felt upon 


ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he does 


not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, 
by her ſhape or features, but by the 
luſtre of her mind which ſhone in them, 
and gave them the power of cha 


Grace was in all her ſteps, Heav'n in her eye, 


In all her geſtures dignity and love 


Without this irradiating power the 
proudeſt fajr-one ought to know, what. 
ever her glaſs may tell her to the con- 
trary, that her molt perfect features are 
uninformed and dead. 

I cannot better cloſe this moral, than 
by a ſhort epitaph written by Ben Jon- 
ſon, with a ſpirit which nothing could 
inſpire butſuch an obje as I have been 


Underneath this ſtone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as cou'd live: 
Jam, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
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COGNATIS MACUL1S SIMILIS F ERA, ———_—— 
FROM SPOTTED SKINS THE LEOPARD DOES RE TRAIN. 


Fr club of which Jam a mem- 


ber, is very lackily compoſed 


of ſuch perſons as are. engaged in dif- 


terent ways of life, and deputed as it 


were out of the moſt conſpicuous claſſes 


of mankind : by this means I am fur- 
niſned with the greateſt variety of hints 


and materials, and know every thing 


that paſſes in the different quarters and 
diviſions, not only of this great city, 
but of the whole Kingdom. My readers 
too have thy ſatis faction to find that 
there is no rank or degree among them 
who have not their repreſentative in this 
Aub, and that there is always ſomebody 


Jov.: Sar. xv. 159. 
| TATE. 
preſent who will take care of their re- 


ſpective intereſts, that nothing may be 
written or publiſhed to the prejudice or 


* 


/ 


infringement of their juſt rights and 


privileges. Os | 
I laſt night ſat very late in company 
with this ſele& body of friends, who 
entertained me with ſeveral remarks 
which they and others had made upon 
theſe my ſpeculations, as alſo with the 
various ſucceſs which they had met with 
among their ſeveral ranks and degrees 


of readers. Will Honeycomb told me, 


in the ſofteſt manner he could, that there 
were ſome ladies (But for your comfort, 


ſays 


an — — —— —— — ro; 


A a % 6 a @ 


ſays Will, G they are not thoſe of the 
© moſt wit,') that were offended at the 


liberties I had taken with the opera and 


the puppet-ſhow; that ſome of them 
were likewiſe very much ſurprized, that 
I ſhould think ſuch ſerious points as the 
dreſs and equipage of perſons of qua- 
* proper ſubjects for raillery. 

Hle was going on, when Sir Andrew 
Freeport took him up ſhort, and told 
him, that the papers he hinted at had 
done great good in the city, and that 
all their wives and daughters were the 
better for them ; and farther added, that 
the whole city thought themſelves very 
much obliged to me for declaring my 


| 28 intentions to ſcourge vice and 


olly as they appear in a multitude, 
without condeſcending to be a publiſher 
of particular intrigues and cuckoldoms. 
In ſhort,” ſays Sir Andrew, if you 
avoid that fooliſh beaten road of tall- 
ing upon aldermen and citizens, and 
employ your pen upon the vanity and 
luxury of courts, your paper muſt 
needs be of general uſe.” Caine 
Upon this my friend the Templar 
told Sir Andrew, that he wondered to 
hear a man of his ſenſe talk after that 


manner ; that the city had always been 


the province for ſatire ; and that the wits 


of King Charles's time jeſted upon no- 
thing elfe during his whole reign. He 
then thewed, by the examples of Ho- 


race, Juvenal, Boileau, and the beſt 


writers of every age, that the follies of 


the ſtate and court had never been ac- 
counted too ſacred tor ridicule, how 
great ſoever the perſons might be that 

atronized them.“ But after all,“ ſays 
E. © I think your raillery has made too 


great an excurſion, in attacking ſeve- 


* 


ral perſons of the inns of court; and I 
do not believe you can ſhew me any 
precedent for your behaviour in that 


particular. | | 
My good friend Sir Roger de Co- 


a a a 


verley, who had ſaid nothing all this 
while, began his ſpeech with a Piſh! 


and told us, that he wondered to ſee {o 


many men of ſenle ſo very ſerious upon 
fooleries. Let our good friend,” ſays 
he, © attack every one that deſerves it ; 
© I would only adviſe you, Mr. Specta- 
© tor,” applying himſelf to me, © to take 
E care how you meddle with country 
© ſquires; they are the ornaments of the 
© Engliſh nation; men of good heads 
and found bodies! and let me tell you, 
f ſome of them take it ill of you, that 


cuous ſtations of life. 
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© you mention fox-hunters with ſo lit · 
© tle reſpect.” 3 | 

Captain Sentry ſpoke very ſparing! 
on this ee e What hi Rid 5 
only to commend my prudence in not 
touching upon the army, and adviſed 
me to continue to act diſcreetly in that 
point. | 5 | 
By this time I found every fubjeRt of 
my ſpeculations was taken away from 
me, by one or other of the club ; and 
began to think myſelf in the condition 
of the good man that had one wife who 
took diſlike to his grey hairs, and ano- 
ther to his black, till by their picking 
out what each of them had an averſion 
to, they left his head altogether bald 
and naked. | 

While I was thus muſing with my. 
ſelf, my worthy friend the cleargyman, 
who very luckily for me was at the club 
that night, undertook my cauſe. He 


told us, that he wondered any order of 


perſons ſhould think themſelves too con- 


fiderable to be adviſed z that it was not 


quality, but innocence, which exempted 
men from reproof; that vice and folly 
ought to be attacked wherever they 
could be met with, and eſpecially when 
they were placed in high and conſpi- 
He further add- 
ed, that my paper would only ſerve to 
aggravate the pains of poverty, if it 
chiefly expoſed thoſe who are already 
depreſſed, and in ſome meaſure turned 
into ridicule by the meanneſs of their 
conditions and circumſtances. He at- 
terwards proceeded to take notice of the 
great ute this paper might be of to the 
public, by reprehending thole vices 
which are too trivial for the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the law, and too fantaſtical for 
the cognizance of the pulpit. He then 
adviſed me to proſecute my undertaking 
with chearfulneſs, and aſſured me, that 
whoever might be diſpleaſed with me, I 


ſhould be approved by all thoſe whoſe 
praiſes do honour to the perlons on 


whom they are beſtowed. _ 

ference to the diſcourle of this gentle- 
man, and are drawn into what he ſays, 
as much by the candid ingenuous man- 
ner with which he delivers himſelf, as 


by the ſtrength of argument and force 


of reaſon which he makes uſe of. Will 
Honeycomb immediately agreed, that 
what he had ſaid was right; and that 
for his part, he would not inſiſt upon 
the quarter which he had demanded 5 

C the 


The whole club pays a particular de- 


* 
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WE the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the 
AX city with the ſame frankneſs. The 
= Templar would not ſtand out; and was 
followed by Sir Roger and the Captain; 
Who all agreed that I ſhould be at li- 
E berty to carry the war into what quarter 
I pleaſed; provided I continued to 
combat with criminals in a body, and 
to aſlault the vice without hurting tlie 
== perſon. 
= This debate, which was held for the 
EX good of mankind, put me in mind of 
that which the Roman triumvirate were 
= tormerly engaged in, for their deſtruc- 
EX tion. Every man at firſt ſtood hard 
dor his friend, till they found that by 
this means they ſhould ſpoil their pro- 
ticription; and at length, making a ſa- 
crifice of all their acquaintance and re- 
lations, furniſhed out a very decent 
execution. „ | 
Having thus taken my reſolutions to 
march ou boldly in the cauſe of virtue 
and good ſenſe, and to annoy their ad- 


MONG all kinds of writing, there 
is none in which authors are more 


apt to miſcarry than in works of hu- 


are more ambitious to excel. It is not 
an imagination that teems with mon- 
ters, an head that is filled with extra- 
vwagant conceptions, which is capable of 
furniſhing the world with diverſions of 
this nature; and yet if we look into the 


" 85 


productions of ſeveral writers, who ſet 


up for men of humour, what wild irre- 
EZ gular fancies, what natural diſtortions 


ot thought, do we ineet with? If they 
peak nonſenſe, they believe they are 
talking humour; and when they have 
= drawn together a ſcheme of abſurd in- 
. conſiſtent ideas, they are not able to 


ing. Theſe poor gentlemen endeavour 


8 


and humouriſts, by ſuch monſtrous 
= conceits as almoſt qualify them for Bed- 
lamz not conſidering that humour ſhould 
always lie under the check of rcaſo:, 
W and that it requires the direction of the 
niceſt judgment, by ſo much more as it 
nadulges itſelf in the moſt boundleſs 


RISU IN EPTO RES INEP TIOR NULLA EST. 


| mour, as there is none in which they 


read it over to themſelves without laugh- 5 


to gain themſelves the reputation of wits 
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verſaries in whatever degree or rank of 


men they may be found; I ſhall be deaf 
for the tuture/to all the remonſtrances 
that ſhall be made to me on this ac- 
count. It Punch grows extravagant, 
I ſhall reprimand him very freely: if the 
ſtage becomes a nurſery of folly and 
impertinence, I ſhall not be afraid to 
animadvert upon it. In ſhort, if I meet 
with any thing in city, court, or coun- 
try, that ſhocks modeſty or good-man- 
ners, I thall uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
to make an example of it. I muft 
however intreat every particular perſon, 
who does me the honour to be a reader 
of this paper, never to think himſelf, 
or any one of his friends or enemies, 


aimed at in what is ſaid: for I promiſe 


him never to draw a faulty character 
which does not fit at leaſt a thouſand 
people; or to publiſh a ſingle paper, that 


is not written in the ſpirit of benevo- 


lence, and with a love to mankind. 


e 
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NOTHING SO FOOLISH AS THE LAUGH OF FOOLS, 


freedoms. There is a kind of nature 
that is to be obſerved in this fort of 
compoſitions, as well as in all other; 
and a certain regularity of thought 
which muſt diſcover the writer to be a 


man of ſenſe, at the ſame time that he 


appears altogether given up to caprice. 
For my part, when I read the delirious 


mirth of an unſkiltul author, I cannot 


be ſo barbarous as to divert mylelt 


with it, but am rather apt to pity the 


man, than to laugh at any thing he 
writes. | *** 


The deceaſed Mr. Shadwell, who had 
himſelf a great deal of the talent which 
I am treating of, repreſents an empty 


rake, in one of his plays, as very much 
ſurpriſed to hear one {ay that breaking 


of windows was not humour; and IL 


queſtion not but ſeveral Engliſh readers 
will be as much ſtartled to hear me at- 


firm, that many of thoſe raving inco- 
herent pieces, which are often ſpread 


among us, under odd chimerical titles, 
are rather the offsprings of a diſtem- 


pered brain, than works of humour. 


It is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe 
what is not humour, than waat is; 
. | | and 


d 
1 
ö 


To 


A 

tnd very difficult to define it otherwiſe 

han, as Cowley has done wit, by ne- 
gatives. Were I to give my own no- 
tions of it, I would deliver them after 
Plato's manner, in a kind of allegory, 
and by ſuppoling humour to be a per- 
ſon, deduce to him all his qualifica- 
tions, according to the following ge- 
nealogy. Truth was the founder of 
the family, and the father of Good 
Senſe. Good Senſe was the father of 
Wit, married a lady of a collateral line 
called Mirth, by whom he had iſſue Hu- 
mour. Humour therefore being the 


- youngeſt of this illuſtrious family, and 


deſcended from parents of ſuch different 
diſpoſitions, is very various and unequal 
in his temper ; ſometimes you ſee him 
putting on grave looks and a ſolemn 
Lab, {ſometimes airy in his behaviour 
and fantaſtic in his dreſs; inſomuch that 
at different times he appears as ſerious 
as a judge, and as jocular as a Merry- 
Andrew. But as he has a great deal 
of the mother in his conſtitution, what- 
ever mood he is in, he never fails to 
make his company laugh. bb 
But ſince there is an impoſtor abroad, 
who takes upon him the name of this 
young gentleman, and would willingly 


paſs for him in the world; to the end 


that well-meaning perſons may not be 
impoſed upon by cheats, I would deſire 
my readers, when they meet with this 
pretender, to look into his parentage, 
and to examine him {trictly, whether or 


no he be remotely allied to Truth, and 


lineally deſcended from Good Senſe ; if 
not, they may conckude him a counter- 
feit. They may likewiſe diſtinguiſh him 
by a loud and exceſſive laughter, in 
which he ſeldom gets his company to 

Join with him. For as True Humour 
generally looks ſerious, while every bo- 
dy laughs about him; Falſe Humour is 
always laughing, whilſt every body 


about him looks ſerious. I ſhall only 


add, if he has not in him a mixture of 
both parents, that 1s, if he would paſs 
for the offspring of Wit without Mirth, 
or Mirth without Wit, you may con- 
clude him to be altogether ſpurious, 
and a cheat. „ 

The impoſtor of whom I am ſpeaking, 
deſcends originally from Falſhood, who 
was the mother of Nonſenſe, who was 
brought to bed of a fon called Frenzy, 
who married one of the daughters of 


| Polly, commonly known by the name 


of Laughter, on whom he begot that 
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different pedigrees and relations, 


ury and avarice; or, on the contrary, 


vice, or at the writing, 


monſtrous infant of which I have been 
here ſpeaking. I ſhall ſet down at length 
the genealogical table of Falſe Humour, 
and, at the ſame time, place under it 
the genealogy of True —— that 
the reader may at one view behold their 


FALS HOOD. 


No NSENSE. 5 |. | 
FRENZY.——LAUGHTER, 1 


FALSE HUMOUR. 5 


TRUTH. 
GOOD SENSE. 
WIT. —MIRTA. 

HUMOUR. 


1 might extend the allegory, by men- 


tioning ſeveral of the children of Falſe. Mx 


Humour, who are more in number than 


ticular enumerate the many ſons. and 
daughters which he has begot in this 
iſland, But as this would be a very 


invidious taſk, I ſhall only obſerve in 
general, that Falſe Humour differs from 
the True, as a monkey does from a W 
man. | | 8 

Firſt of all, He is exceedingly given 
to little apiſh tricks and buffooneries. 


ex 


| Secondly, He ſo much delights in 
mimickry, that it is all one to him whe- 
ther he expoſes by it vice and folly, lux- 


virtue and wiſdom, pain and poverty. 

_ Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, 
inſomuch that he will bite the hand that 
feeds him, and endeavour to ridicule 
both friends and foes indifferently. For 
having but ſmall talents, he muſt be 
merry where he can, not where he 
fhould. . 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of rea- 
ſon, he purſues no point either of mo- 
rality or inſtruction, but is ludicrous 
only for the ſake of being ſo. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of any thing 
but mock-repreſentations, his ridicule 
is always perſonal, and aimed at the 
vicious man,*or the writer; not at the 
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I have here only pointed at the whole 
ſpecies of falſe humouriſts ; but as one 
of my principal deſigns in this paper 18 
to beat down that malignant ſpirit, 
which diſcovers itſelf in the writings of 
the preſent age, I ſhall not ſcruple, for the 
future, to ſingle out gay 7 the ſmall We 
wits, that infeſt the world with ſuch Wa 

compoſitions Wi 
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the ſands of the ſea, and might in par- 
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| eonipoſitions as are ill-natured, im- 
moral, and abſurd. This is the only 
exception which I ſhall make'to the ge- 
neral rule I have preicribed myleli, of 
W attacking multitudes : fince every ho- 
W zc{t man ought to look upon himiclt as 


in a natural ſtate of war with the libel. 
ler and lampooner, and to annoy them 
wherever they fall in his way. This is, 
but retalizting upon them, and treating 1 
them as they treat others. „ 


\ 


Vid. EN. 111. 583. 


THINGS THE MOST OUT OF NATURE WE ENDURE. 


Shall not put myſelf to any farther 
pains for this day's entertainment, 
than barely to publiſh the letters and 
titles of petitions from the play-houte, 
with the minutes I have made upon the 
latter for my conduct in relation to 


them. 


DRURY-LANE, APRIL 9. 
Ufer reading the project which is let 
forth in one of your late papers, of 
making an alliance betweenall che bulls, 
bears, elephants, and lions, which are 
ſeparately expoſed to public view in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter; to- 
gether with the other wonders, ſhows, 
and monſters, whereof you made re- 
ſpe&ive mention in the ſaid ſpeculation; 
We, the chief actors of this play-houſe, 


| = met and fat upon the ſaid deſign. It is 


with great delight, that we expect the 
execution of this work ; and in order to 
contribute to it, we have given warning 
to all our ghoſts to get their livelihoods 
where they can, and not to appear 
among us after day-break of the 16th 
infant. We are reiolved to take this 
opportunity to part with every thing 
which dees not contribute to the repre- 
ſentation of human life; and ſhall make 


a free gift of all animated utenſils o 


your projector. The hangings you 


formerly mentioned are run away; as 
are likewiſe a ſet of chairs, each of 
which was met upon two legs going 


through the Roſe Tavern at two this 
morning. We hope, Sir, you 511 
give proper notice to the town that we 
are endeavouring at thetic regulations; 
and that we intend for the future to 
ſhew no monſters, but men who are 
converted into ſuch by their own indut- 
try and affectation. It you will pleale to 
be at the houſe to-night, you will fee 


ne do my endeavour to {hew ſome un- 


natural appearances which are in vogue. 
among tac polite and well-bred. I am 
to repretents n the character of a fins 
lady daneing, all the diftortions which 
are frequently taken tor graces in mien 
and geiture, Dis, Sir, is a ſpecimen 
of the method we ſhall take to expoſe 


tne moniters which come within the no- 


tice of a regular theatre; and we deſire 
nothing more groſs may be admitted by 
you ſpectators for the ruture. We have 
caſhiered three companies of theatrical 
guards, and deſign our kings ſhall for 
the future make love, and fit in council, 
without an army; and wait only your 


directions whether you will have them 


reinforce King Porus, or join the troops 
of Macedon, Mr. Penkethman re-! 
ſolves to conſult his Pantheon of hea- 


then gods in oppoition to the oracle of 


Delphos, and doubts not but he ſhall 
turn the fortunes of Porns, when he 
perionates him. I am deſired by the 
company to inform you, that they ſub- 
mit it to your cenſures; and ſhall have 
you in greater veneration than Hercules 
was in of old, it you can drive mon- 
ſters from the theatre; and think your, 


merit will he as much greater than his, 
as to convince is more than te conquer. 
J am, Sir, your molt obedient ſervant, 


© «Ms. 


SIR, 8 e WI 
\ATHEN I acquaint you with the 


great and unexpected viciſſitudes, 


of my fortune, I doubt not but I ſhall 
obtain your pity and favour. I have 
ſo many years laſt paſt been Thunderer 
to the play-bouie z and have not only 
made as much noiſe out of the clouds 
as any predeceſſor of mine in the theatre 
that ever bore that character, but alſo 
have delcended and {poke on the ſtage 
as the Bold Thunder in the Rehearſal. 

ve, 1 Whes 
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hen they got me down thus low, they 
thought fit to degrade me further, and 
make me a ghoſt, I was contented 
with this for theſe two laſt winters; but 
they carry their tyranny ſtill further, 
arid not ſatisfied that I am baniſhed 
from above ground, they have given 
me to underſtand that I am wholly to 
depart their dominions, and taken from 
me even my ſubterraneous employment. 
Now, Sir, what J deſire of you is, that 
if your undertaker thinks fit to uſe fire- 
arms, as other authors have done in 
the time of Alexander, I may be a can- 
non "againſt Porus, or elſe provide for 
me in the burning of Perſepolis, or what 
other method you ſhall think fit. 


SALMON EUS OF CoVENT GARDEN, 


The petition of all the devils of the 
play-houſe in behalf of themſelves and 
families, ſetting forth their expulſion 


from thence, with certificates of their 


good life and converſation, and praying 
relief. | 

The merit of this petition referred to 
Mr. Chr. Rich, who made them devils. 


The petition of the Grave-digger in 
Hamlet, to command the pioneers in 


the expedition of Alexander. 
| Granted. N „ | 
The petition of William Bullock, to 
be Hepheſtionto Penkethman the Great. 
Granted. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A wipow gentlewoman, well born 
both by father and mother”s fide, being 


the daughter of Thomas Prater, once 


an eminent practitioner in the law, and 
of Letitia Tattle, a family well known 
in all parts of this kingdom, having 
been reduced by misfortunes to wait on 
_ ſeveral great perſons, and for ſome time 

to be teacher at a boarding-ſchool of 


young ladies, giveth notice to the pub-- 


lic, that ſhe hath lately taken a houſe 


near Bloomibury Square, commodioutly 


ſrtuated next the fields, in a good air; 
where e teaches all ſorts ot birds of 
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the loquacious kinds, as parrots, ſtar- 
lings, magpies, and others, to imitate 
human voices in greater perfection than 
ever yet was practiſed. They are not 
only inſtructed to pronounce words diſ- 
tinctly, and in a proper tone and accent, 
but to ſpeak the language with great 
purity and volubility of tongue, toge- 
ther with all the faſhionable phraſes and 


compliments now in uſe either at tea- 


tables or viſiting-days. Thoſe that 
have good voices may be taught to ſing 
the neweſt opera-airs, and, if required, 
to ſpeak either Italian or French, pay- 
ing ſomething extraordinary above the 
common rates. They whole friends 
are not able to pay the full prices may 
be taken as half-boarders. She teaches 


ſuch as are deſigned for the diverhon of 
the public, and to act in inchanted 
woods on the theatres, by the great. As 


ſne has often obſerved with much concern 
how indecnt an education is uſually 
give e innocent creatures, which ir 


| ſome meaſure is owing to their being 


placed in rooms next the ſtreet, where, 
to the great offence of chaſte and tender 
ears, they learn ribaldry, obſcene ſongs, 
and immodeſt expreſſions from paſſen- 
gers, and idle people, as alſo to cry 


fiſh, and card-matches, with other uſe- 
leſs parts of learning to birds who have 


rich friends; ſhe has fitted up proper and 


neat apartments for them in the back 
part of her ſaid houſe ; where ſhe ſuffers 
none to approach them but herſelf, and 


a ſervant-maid who is deaf and dumb, 


and whom ſhe provided on purpoſe to 


prepare their food and cleante their 
cages; having found by long expericnce 
how hard a thing it is for thoſe to keep 


ſilence who have the ufe of ſpeech, and 


the dangers her ſcholars are expoſed to 


by the ſtrong impreiſions that are made 


by harſh ſounds and vulgar dialects. In 
ſhort, if they are birds of any parts or 
capacity, ſhe will undertake to render 


them fo accompliſhed in the compaſs of 


a twelvemonth, that they ſhall be fit 


converſation for ſuch ladies as love to 
chuſe their friends and companions out 
of this ſpecies, 5 


n 


= cloled a letter to me, directed to a cer- 
t un lady whom I ſhall here call by the 
name of Leonora, and, as it contained 
matters of conſequence, deſired me to 
deliver it to her with my own hand. 
EZ Accordingly I waited upon her ladythip 
pretty ans in the morning, and was 
deſired by her woman to walk into her 


B23 lady's . till ſuch time as ſhe was 
in a readineſs to receive me. The very 


ſound of a lady's library gave me a great 
curioſity to ſee it; and as it was ſome 
© time before the lady came to me, I had 


many of her books, which were ranged 
together in a very beautiful order. At 
the end of the folios, which were finely 
bound and gilt, were great jars of china 
= placed one above another in a very noble 
piece of architecture. The quartos 


pile of ſmaller veſſels, which roſe in a 
delightful pyramid. The octavos were 
bounded by tea-diſhes of all ſhapes, co- 
lours, and fizes, which were fo diſpoſed 
on a wooden frame, that they looked 
like one continued pillar indented with 
the fineſt ſtrokes of ſculpture, and ſtain- 
ad with the greateſt variety of dyes. 

That part of the library which was de- 
= ſtoned for the reception of plays and 
pampblets, and other looſe papers, was 
incloſed in a kind of ſquare, conſiſting 
ol one of the prettieſt groteſque works 
that ever 1 ſaw, and made up of ſcara- 
mouches, lions, monkies, mandarines, 
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trees, ſhells, and a thouſand other odd 
=> fgures in China-ware. In the midſt of 
the room was a little Japan-table, with 
A quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the 
baper a ſilver ſnuff-box made in the 
bhape of a little book. I found there 
Vere ſeveral other counterfeit books 
upon the upper ſhelves, which were carv- 
ed in wood, and ſerved only to fill up the 
umber like faggots in the muſter of a 
ebiment. I was wonderfully pleaſed 
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an opportunity of turning over a great 


EZ were ſeparated from the octavos by a 
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YL 8 OME months ago, my friend Sir with ſuch a mixt kind of furniture, as 
20 Roger being in the country, in- ſeemed very ſuitable both to the lady 


and the ſcholar, and did not know at 
firlt whether J ſhould fancy myſelf in @ 
grotto, or in a library. | 

Upon my looking into the books, I 


found there were tore few which the 
lady had bought tor her own uſe, but 
that molt of them had been got together, 
either becauſe the had heard them praiſ- 
ed, or becauſe the had feen the authors 
of them. Among ſeveral that I ex- 


amined, I very well remember theſe 


that follow: 


Ogilby's Virgil. 
Dryden's Juvenal. * 
Caſſandra. 
Cleopatra. | 
Altrea. | LETS 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Works, 

The Grand Cyrus; with a pin ſtuck 

in one of the middle leaves. | 
Pembroke's Arcadia. | 
Locke of Human Underſtanding ; 


with a paper of patches in it. 


A Spelling Book. 5 | 

A Dictionary for the Explanation of 
Hard Words. | 

Sherlock upon Death, 

The Fifteen Comtorts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple's Effays. 

Father Malebranche's Search after 
Truth, tranſlated into Engliſh. 

A Book of Novels. 

Tie Academy of Compliments, 

Culpepper's Midwifery, _ 

The Ladies Calling, „ 

Tales in Verſe, by Mr. Durfey: 


bound in red leather, gilt on the back, 


and doubled down in leveral places. 
All the Claſſic Authors in wood. 
A ſet of Elzevirs by the ſame hand. 
Clelia: which opened of itſelf in the 


place that deſcribes two lovers in # 
bower. b 


Baker's Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis, with a Key toit. 
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Mr. Steele's Chriftian Hero. 
A Prayer Book; with a bottle of 
Hungary water by the fide of it. | 
Dr. Sacheverell's Speech. 
Fielding's Trial. 
Seneca's Morals. 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 
La Ferte's Inſtructions for Country 
Dances. 


I was taking a catalogue in my pocket- 
book of theſe, "and ſeveral other authors; 
when Leonora entered, and upon iny 


preſenting her with the letter from the 


knight, told me, with an unſpeakable 
grace, that ſhe hoped Sir Homer was in 
good health: I aniwerec, Yes, ior I 
kate long ipceches, and after a bow or 
two retired. | | 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated 
beauty, and is ſtill a very lovely wo- 
man. She has becn a widow for two 
or three years, and, being unfortunate 
in her firſt marriage, has "taken a_re{o- 
lation never to venture upon a ſecond. 
She has no children to takecare of, and 
leaves the management of her citare to 
my good friend Sir Roger. But as the 
mind natur ally ſinks into a kind of le- 
thargy, and ralls alleep, taac is not agi- 
tated by fore tavourite pleaſures: md 
purivits, Leonora has turned all the 1 pai- 
ſons of her ſex into a love ot books and 
retirement. She converies chiefly with 
men, as the has often {aid herſelf, but 
it 18 only 1 in their writings ;z and adnite 
of very few male vi! fitants, except my 
friend Sir Roger, whom ihe hears with 
great pleaſure, and without ſcandal. As 
her reading has lain very much among 
romances, "It has given her a very par- 
ticular turn of think ing, and diſcovers 
itlelf even in her houle, her gardens, 
and her furniture. Sir Roger has en- 
tertained me an hour together with a de- 
ſcription of her country: ſeat, which is 
ſituated in a kind of wilderneſs, about 
an hundred miles diſtant from London, 
And looks like a little inchanted palace. 
The rocks about her are ſhaped! into 
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artificial grottos covered with wood. 


bines and jeſſaanines. The woods are 
cut into ſhady walks, twiſted into bow. 


ers, and filled with cages of turtles, 


Tie ſprings are made to run among 
pebbles, and by that means taught to 
murmur very agreeably. They : a1 
likewiſe collected into a beautiful lake: 


that is inhabited by a couple of ſwans, 


and empties itſelf by a little rivulkt 
which runs through a green meatow, 
and is known in the! family by the name 
of The Purling Stream. The knight 
likewite tells me, that this lady prefer ve 
ner game better than any of the gentle. 
men in the country; , Not,” fays vir 
Roger, that ſhe jets ſo great a value 
upon her partridges and pheafants, 
upon her larks and nightingales. For ar 
ſhe ſays that every bird which iS Killed 
in her ground, will ſpoil a concert, 
and that the ſhall certainly miſs him 
the next year.“ 
When I think how oddly this lady i: 
:mprc oved by learning, I look upon her 
with a mixture of n ratien and pity 
Amidſt theſe innocent entertainment 
which ſhe has formed to herſelf, hoy 
much more valuable does ſhe aper 
than thole of her ſex, who employ then. 
{elves in diverſions that are leſs rea on- 
able, though more in faſhion? Wha: 
improvements would a woman base 
made, who is ſo ſuſceptible of impn!/. 
ſions from what ſhe reads, had ſhe been 
guided to inch books as have a tend. 
cy to enlighten the underſtanding a 
rectify the paſſions, as well as to tl 
which are of little more uie than to di- 
vert the imagination ? | 

But the manner of a lady's empl9j- 
ing herſelf uſetully in reading ſhall h. 
the ſubject of another paper, in which! 
deſign to recommend ſuch particu! Ar 
books as may be proper for the 1 LMprove- 
ment of the lex. And as this is a lub. 
ject of a very nice nature, I ſhall d GL 
my correſpondents to give me the 
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ONE WOU'D NOT PLEASE 
M Lateconverſation which I fell into 

A gave me an opportunity of ob- 
{crving a great deal of beauty ina very 
handiome woman, and as much wit in 
an ingenious man, turned into defor- 
EE mity in the one, and abſurdity. in the 
WE other, by the mere force of affectation. 
The fair-one had ſomething in her per- 


that ſhe attempted to ſhew to advantage 
in every look, word, and geſture. The 
gentleman was as diligent to do juſtice 
to his fine parts, as the lady to her beau- 
teous form: you might lee his imagina- 
tion on the ſtretch to find out ſomething 
uncommen, and what they call bright,to 
-ntertain her; while ſhe writhed herſelf 
into as many different poſtures to engage 
him. When ſhe laughed, her lips were 
to lever at a greater diſtance than ordi- 
nary, to ſhevꝭ her teeth; her fan was to 


the reach ſhe may diſcover the round- 
neſs of her arm; then ſhe is utterly miſ- 
taken in what ſhe law, falls back, ſmiles 
at her own folly, and is 10 wholly dif- 
compoſed, that her tucker is to be ad- 
juſted, her boſom expoſed, and the whole 
woman put into new airs and graces, 
While ſhe was doing all this, the gal- 
lant had time to think of ſomething very 
pPlcaſant to ſay to her, or make iome 
WE wind oblervaticn on {ome other lady 


tba of affecation, naturally led me to 
__ look into that ſtrange ſtate of mind 
de. Viich © generally diicolours the beha- 
ak Ez vViour of moſt people we meet with, 

ere 


The karned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory 
of ne Barth, takes occaſion to oblerve, 
every thought is attended with con- 

tels and repreſentativeneſs; the 
has nothing preiented to it but 
s immediately followed by a re- 
or conſcience, which tells you 
der that which was ſo pre{ented'is 
or unbecoming. This act of 
te mind diſcovers itlelf in the geſture, 
by a proper behaviour in thoſe whole 
Wy colciouinels goes no further than to 
direct them in the juſt progreis of their 
preient thought or action; but betrays 


ant 
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ſon upon which her thoughts were fixed, 


point to ſomewhat at a diſtance, that in 


edo iced her vanity. Theſe unhappy ef- 
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an interruption in every ſecond thought, 
when the conſciouſneſs is employed in 
too tondly approving a man's own con- 
ceptions : which ſort of conſciouſneſs is 
what we call affectation. 

As the love of praiſe is implanted in 
cur boſoms as a ſtrong incentive to wor- 
thy actions, it is a very difficult tatk to 
cet above a deſire of it for things that 

| thould be wholly indifferent. Women, 


whoſe hearts are fixed upon theyleaſure 


they have in the coniciouſnels that they 
are the objects of love and admiration, 


are ever changing the air of their coun- 


tenances, and altering the attitude of 
their bodies, to ftrike the hearts of the 
beholders with new ten{e of their beauty. 
The dreſſing part of our ſex, whoſe 


minds are the {ame with the ſillier part of 
the other, are exactly in the like uneaſy 


condition to be regarded for a well-tied 
cravat, an hat cocked with an unuſual 


briſkneſs, a very well choſen coat, or 


other inſtances of merit, which they are 
impatient to ſee unobſerved. | 


But this apparent affectation, ariſing 


from an ill- governed conſciouſneſs, 1s 
not ſo much to be wondered at in ſuch 
looſe and trivial minds as theſe; but 
when you ſee it reign in characters of 
worth and diitinction, it is what you 
cannot but lament, not without ſome 
indignation. It creeps into the heart of 
tac wile man as well as that of the cox- 
comb. When you lee a man of ſenſe 
look about for appiauſe, and diſcover 
an itching inclination to be commend- 
ed; lays traps tor a little incenſe, even 


from thoſe whole opinion he values in 
nothing but his own favour; who is 


ſafe againſt this weakneſs ? or who 


knows whether he is guilty of it or not? 


The beſt way to get clear of ſuch a light 
fondneſs for applauſe is to take all poſ- 
ſible care to throw off the love of it upon 
occaſions that are not in themielves 
laudable, but as it appears, we hope for 
no praite from them. Ot this nature 
are all graces in men's perſons, dreſs, 
and bodily deportment; which will na- 
turally be winning attractive if we think 
not of them, but loſe their force in pro- 
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portion to our endeavour to make them 
ſuch. | | 
When our conſciouſneſs turns upon 
the main —_— of life, and our thoughts 
are employed upon the chief purpoſe 
either in buſineſs or pleaſure, we all 
never betray an affectation, for we can- 
not be guilty of it; but when we give 
the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled li- 
berty, our pleaſure in little perfections 
robs us of what is due to us for great 
virtues and worthy qualities. How 
many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt ac- 
tions are loſt, for want of being indif- 
ferent where we ought? Men are op- 
preſſed with regard to their way of ſpeak- 
mg and acting, inſtead of having their 
thoughts bent upon what they ſhould 


do or ſay ; and by that means bury a 
capacity for great things by their fear 


of failing in inditferent things. This, 
haps, cannot be called affectation; 


ut it has ſome tincture of it, at leaſt ſo 


far, as that their fear of erring in a 


thing of no conſequence, argues they 
would be too much pleaſed in perform- 


ing it. 0 
It is only from a thorough diſregard 


to himſelf in ſuch particulars, that a 


man can act with a laudable ſufficiency ; 
his heart is fixed upon one, point in 
view; and he commits no errors, be- 
cauſe he thinks nothing an error but 


"what deviates from that intention. 


The wild havock aifectation makes 
in that part of the world which ſhould 


de moſt polite, is viſible wherever we 


turn our eyes: it puſhes men not only 
into 1mpertinencies in converſation, but 


- allo in their premeditated ſpeeches. At 


the bar it torments the bench, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to cut off all ſuperfluities 


in what is ſpoken before it by the prac- 


titioner , as well as ſeveral little pieces 


of injuſtice which ariſe from the law it- 


felf. I have ſeen it make a man run 


from the purpole before a judge, who 


was, when at the bar himſelf, ſo cloſe 


and logical a pleader, that with all the 
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pomp of eloquence in his power, ke 
never ſpoke a word too much. 
It might be borne even here, but it 


often aſcends the pulpit itſelf: and the 


declaimer, in that ſacred place, is fre- 
quently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks 
of the laſt day itſelf with ſo many 
quaint phraſes, that there is no man who 
underſtands raillery, but muſt reſolve to 
nn no more: nay, you may behold him 
ſometimes in prayer, for a proper de- 
livery of the great truths he is to utter, 
humble himſelf with fo very well- turned 
2 phraſe, and mention his own unwor- 
thineſs in a way ſo voy e that 
the air of the pretty gentteman is pre- 
ſerved, under the lowlineſs of the 
preacher. . | 


I faall end this with a ſhort letter 1 
writ the other day to a witty man, over- 


run with the fault I.am ſpeaking of, 


' DEAR SIR, os | 

I Spent ſome time with you the other 
* day, and muſt take the liberty of a 
friend to tell you of the cnſuſferable 
affectation you are guilty of in all you 
ſay and do. When gave you an hint 
of it, you aſked me whether a man is to 
be cold to what his friends think of him? 


No; but praiſe is not to be the enter- 
tainment of every moment; he that 
hopes for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the 
poſſeſſion of it till proper periods of lite, 


or death itſelf. If you would not rather 


be commended than be praiſe-worthy, 


contemn little merits; and allow no 
man to be ſo free with you, as to praiſe 


you to your face. Your vanity by this 


means wilt want it's food. At the 
ſame time your paſſion for eſteem will 
be more tully gratified ; men will praiſe 


you in their actions: where you now | 
receive one compliment, you will then 


receive twenty civilities. Till then you 
will neyer have of either, further than, 
_ Your humble ſervant, 


R 
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$1] 8 a perfect tragedy is the nobleſt 
3 A production of human nature, o 
it is capable of giving the mind one of 
the moſt delighttul and moſt improving 
WE entertainments. * A virtuous man," 
3 ſays Seneca, © ſtruggling with misfor- 
tunes, is ſuch a ſpectacle as gods 
might look upon with pleaſure ;* and 
ſuch a pleaſure it is which one meets 
with in the repreſentation of a well- 
F written tragedy. Diverſions of this 
Kind wear out of our thoughts ever 
„ thing that is mean and little. They 
BZ cheriſh and cultivate, that humanity 
* which is the ornament of our nature, 
They ſoften inſolence, ſoothe affliction, 
and ſubdue the mind to the diſpenſa- 
tions of providence. | 
It is no wonder therefore that in all 
the polite nations of the world, this 
part of the drama has met with public 
encouragement. | 

= The modern tragedy excels that of 
EZ Greece and Rome in the intricacy and 
diſpoſition of the fable; but, what a 
Chriſtian writer would be aſhamed to 
oon, falls infinitely ſhart of it in the 
moral part of the performance. | 
This I may ſhew mere at large here- 
after; and in the mean time, that I may 
contribute ſomething towards the im- 
Eprovement of the Engliſh tragedy, 1 
hall take notice, in this and in other 
following papers, of ſome particular 
parts in it that ſeem liable to exception. 
= Ariſtotle obſerves, that the Iambic 
Verle in the Greek tongue was the moſt 
proper for tragedy ; becauſe at the iame 
Wine that it litted up the diſcourſe from 
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euer to it than any other kind of 
Fre. For, ſays he, we may ob- 
berve that men in ordinary diſcourſe. 
Very oiten ſpeak Iambics, without 
8 taking notice of it.“ We make the 
ne obſervation of our Engliſh blank 
e, which often enters into our com- 
Pon diſcourſe, though we do not at- 
Pad to it, and is ſuch a due medium 


them lies in blank verſe. 


Proſe, it was that which approached rous, but the ſenſe either very trifling 


= MULTO FERO, UT PLACEM GENUS IRRITABILE VATUM, 
1 CUM $5 CRUE ůͤüͤũͤé¶v ß Fn | | 
- 1 | Hor. Ep, II. 11. 103. 
5 2 IMITATED. 
a MUCH DO I SUFFER, MUCH, TO KEEP IN PEACE . 
8 THIS JEALOUS, WASPISH, WRONG-HEAD, KHIMING RACE. Por ts 


therefore very much offended when I ſee 
a play in rhyme; which is as abſurd in 
Engliſh, as a tragedy of Hexameters. 
would have been in Gecek or Latin. 
The ſoleciſm is, I think, ſtill greater 
in thole plays that have ſome ſcenes in 


rhyme and {ome in blank verſe, which. 


are to be looked upon as two ſeveral 


languages; or where we ſee ſome parti= 


cular ſimilies dignified with rhyme, at 
the ſame time that every thing about 
I would not 
however debar the poet from concluding 
his tragedy, or, if he pleaſes, every at 
of it, with two or three couplets, which, 
may have the ſame effect as an air in the 
Italian opera after a long recitativo, 
and give the actor a graceful exit. Be- 
ſides, that we ſee a diverſity of numbers 
in ſome parts of the old tragedy, in or- 


der to hinder the ear from being tired 


with the ſame continued modulation of 


voice. For the ſame reaſon I do not 


diſlike the ſpeeches in our Engliſh tra- 
gedy that cloſe with an Hemiſtic, or 
half verſe, notwithſtanding the perſon 
who ſpeaks after it begins a new verſe; 
without filling up the preceding one : 
nor with abrupt pauſes and hom $a 


off in the middle of a verſe, when they 


humour any paſſion that is expreſſed by. 
it. e „ 


Since I am upon this ſubject, I maſt 


obſerve that our Engliſh poets have ſuc» 
cteded much better in the ſtile, than in 


the lentiments of their tragedies. Their 
language is very often noble and ſono- 


or very common. On the contrary, in 
the ancient tragedies, and indeed, in 


thole of Corneille and Racine, though _ 


the expreſſions are very great, it is the 
thought that bears them up and fwells. 
them. For my own, part, I prefer x 
noble ſentiment that 1s depreſſed with 


homely language, infinitely before a 


vulgar one that is blown up with all the 
¹»„5„ ſound 


between rhyme and proſe, that it ſeems 
wondertully adapted to tragedy. I am 
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ſound and energy of expreſſion, Whe- tragedy than Lee; if, inſtead of favouy. 
; ther this defect in our tragedies may ing the impetuoſity of his genius, he 

ariſe from want of genius, knowledge, had reſtrained it, and kept it within it's 
[ | or experience in the writers, or from proper bounds. His thoughts are won. 
& their compliance with the vicious taſte derfully ſujted to tragedy, but irequent. 
| bolt their readers, who are better judges ly loſt in ſuch a cloud of words, that i: 
= of the language than of the ſentiments, is hard to ſee the beauty of them; ther: 
| and conſequently reliſh the one more is an infinite fire in his works, but { 
3 than the other, I cannot determine. involved in ſmoke, that it does not ay. 
But I believe it might rectify the con- pear in half it's luſtte. He frequentiy 
duct both of the one and of the other, ſucceeds in the paſſionate parts of the 
if the writer laid down the whole con- tragedy, but more particularly where he 
texture of his dialogue in plain Engliſh, flackens hisetforts, and eaſes the ſtile of 
before he turned it into blank verſe ; and thoſe epithets and metaphors, in which 
if the reader, after the peruſal of a he fo much abounds. What can b. 
ſcene, would confitler the naked thought more natural, more {oft, or more pas 
ot every ſpecch in it, when diveſted of ſionate, than that line in Statira's ipcech, 


— 


* * ”_— * * So," Bb 
* 5 


] : all it's tragic ornaments, By this means, where ſhe deſcribes the charms cf 

without being impoſed upon by words, Alexander's converfation? 
= we may judge impartially of the hen he would talk—Good gods | how he 

| thought, and conſider whether it be would talk! | 

} | natural or great enough tor the perſon 

5 


that utters it, whether it deſerves to That unexpected break in the line, 
0 ſhine in ſuch a blaze of eloquence, or and turning the detcription of his man. 
| ev itſelf in ſuch a variety of lights as ner of talking into an admiration of it, 


are generally made uſe of by the wri- 18 inexyreſſibly beautiful, and wonder 
| = | | . 2 8 | by 
* | ters of our Englith tragedy. ftully ſuited to the fond character of the 


3 I muſt in the next place obſerve, that Perlon that ſpeaks'it, There is a fim. 
if when our thoughts ate great and juit, Plicity in the words, that outfhines the 
. they are often obſcured by the ſounding utmoſt pride of expreſſion. 5 
1 phraſes, hard metaphors, and forced , Otway has followed nature in the 
[it | expreſſions in which they are cloathed. language of his tragedy, and therefore 
= * Shakeſpeare is often very faulty in this ſhines A the paſſionate parts 3 than 

_ particular, There is a fine obleryation Wy or our Engl "5 5 ay: 
e burpole,. ich! e TAME BOS mene Uh 
i have never ſeen quoted. The expreſ- fable of his tragedy, more than in thok 
1 « fon,” ſays he, * ought to be very much 2 any mia Pins has — pomp, 
1 e ]al _ nnaR; 2 ut great iorce in his expreihlons. For 
it 575 ty Fro W PLE which reaſon, though he has aumirably 
14 | able, as in etcriptions, ſimilitudes, „ 3 2 AS ALE and bo, 
I! „ narrations, and tne like; in which the ſueceede I FORGET. ANG  MNELAY 
1 | 4 opinions, manners, and paſſions of part Ol his tragedies, i lometimes tall 
ny | « men are not repreſented : for theſe, Into too great A tam! e 
1. 4 8 5 0 the opinions, Fe ou oy On W. e e birds WA 

| # n a > whale aiſed an 

paſſions, are apt to be obſcured by 19: oug VE: * 

\ 1s es and” e ex. ſupported by the dignity of expreſſion, 
: 1 9 a PREM > OED Ri Y has been obſerved by rs, that 
bl | | of his criticiſms after Ariſtotle, ſeems this poet has founded his tragedy ot ha 
to have had his eye on the foregoing nice P refer v d on ſo Wrong a plot, „ 
rule, in the following verſes: the greateſt characters in it are tho! 0 

| | rebels and traitors. Had the hero of h 


— — ̃ — 
* 


Et Tragieus plerumgue-dolet ſer mone Pedeſtri * play diſcovered the ſame good qualitis 
If * Fate et . cum: on et 5 werguez in the defence of his country, that be 
lj ee eAuipedalia werbay ſhewed for it's ruin and ſubverſion, tit 


Si curat cor ſpeciantis tet. gilſi querela. 
| 5 3 Als Porr. VER. 95. 
I! 8 T ragedians too lay by their ſtate to grieve : 

O elcus and Telephus, exild and poor, 
Forgot their ſwelling and gigantic words, 
: | : KoscoM Mo. 


audience could not enough pity and 
admire him; but as he is now repre- 
ſented, we can only ſay of him what tle 
Roman hiſtorian {ays of Catiline, thi! 
his fall would have been glorious (/if" 


55 e ee Patria fic concidiſſet) had he ſo falle 
Among our modern Engliſh poets, in the ſervice of his country. 8 
there is none who was better turned for | 

nel | / | Ne XL. 


« | | | 2 
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. Ac NE FORTE Ur ES, ME, QUE FACERE IPSE RECUSEM, 
CUM RECTE TRACTENT ALII, LAUDARE MALIGNE 5; wo 4 
 "ILLE PER FXTENTUM FUNEM MIHI POSSE VIDETUR 8 * 
IRE FOH TA, MEUM QUT PECTUS INANITER AN 1, | | 
IRRITAT, MUILCET, FATLSIS TERROKIBUS IMPLET, | 
UT. MAGUS; ET MuDO ME THEBIS, Mobo PONIT ATHENTS, | | 
| Wo 55 | 32 Kit 3 | Hok. Ef. II. 1. 208. 13 
INMITATE D. . | ye NED gu, 
YET LEST YOU THINK I RALLY MORE THAN 'TEACH, 
' OR PRAISE MALIGNLY ARTS I CANNOT. REACH, = —_ 
LET ME FOR ONCE PRESUME T' INSTRUCT THE TIMES, 
TO KNOW THE PYVET FROM THE MAN OF RHYMES, | 


*T1I$ HE WHO OS MY BREAST A THOUSAND. PAINS, | 
CAN MAKE ME FEEL EACH PASSION THAT HE FEIGNS; 1 
ENRAGE, COMPOSE, WITH MORE THAN MAGIC AA, | | — 9 _ 
WITH PITY, AND WITH TERROR, TFAR MY HEART; ö 


AND SNATCH ME, O'ER THE FARTH, OR T HRO“ THE AIR 


TO THEBE:, TO ATHENS, WHEN HE WILL, AND WHERE, , Por. 


HE Engliſh writers of tragedy are the world, by making virtue ſometimes 

1 poſſeſſed with a notion, that when happy and ſometimes miſerable, as they 
they re reſent a virtuous or. innocent found it in the fable which they made 
erſon in diſtreſs, they ought not to choice of, or as it might affect their 
E him till they have delivered him audience in the moſt agreeable manner. 

out of his troubles, or made him tri- Ariſtotle conſiders the tragedies that 


umph over his enemies. This error 
they have been led into by a ridiculous 
dodlrine in modern criticiſm, that they 
are obliged to an equal diſtribution of 


rewards and puniſhments, and an im- 


partial execution of poetical juſtice. 
Who were the firſt that eſtabliſhed this 


rule I know not; but J am ſure it has 


no foundation in nature, in reaſon, or 
nn the practice of the ancients. We find 
that good and evil happen alike to all men 
on this ſide the grave; and as the prin- 
cipal deſign of tragedy is to gaile com- 
miſrration and terror in the minds of 
the audience, we ſhall defeat this great 


nocence happy and ſucceſsful. What- 
eyer croſſes and diſappointments a good 
man ſuffers in the body of the tragedy, 


that ended happily. 


were written in either of theſe kinds, 
and obſerves, that thoſe which ended 
unhappily had always pleaſed the. peo- 


ple, and carried away the prize in the 


public diſputes of the ſtage, from thoſe 
| Terror and com- 
miſeration leave a pleaſing anguiſh in 
the mind; and fix the audience in ſuch 
a ſerious, compoſure of thought, as is 
much more laſting and delightful than 


any little tranſient ſtart of joy and ſa- 


tistaction. Accordingly we find that 


more of our Engliſh tragedies have 
tucceeded, in which the favourites of the 
audience fine under their calamities, 
end, if we always make virtue and in- x 


than thoſe in which they recover them- 
{elves out of them. The beſt. plays of 
this kind are the Orphan, Venice Pre- 


ſerved, Alexander the Great, Theodo- 


they will make but ſmall impreſſion on tus, All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, 

our minds, when we know that in the Othello, &c. King Lear is an admira- 

laſt act he is to arrive at the end of his ble tragedy of the fame kind, as Shake- , 

wiſhes and deſires. When we ſee him ſpeare wrote it; but as it is reformed | 

| engaged in the depth of his afflictions, agcording to the chimerical notion of 

ve are apt en eee octical juſtice, in my humble opinion 

we are {ure he will find his way out of it has loſt half it's beauty. At the, 

them ;, and, that his grief, how great ſo- ſame time I muſt allow, that there are 

ever it may be at preſent, will ſoon ter- very noble tragedies, Which have been 

minate in gladneſs. For this reaſon the, framed upon the other plan, and have. ._ . 

ancient writers of tragedy treated men ended happily,; as indeed moſt of the mY 

in their plays as they are dealt with in good tragedies which Taye bezn * OR 
f 0 | mee 
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duct of the Engliſh theatre, is one of 


is ſo very viſible, that I ſhall not inſiſt 
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lance of action, ſeveral parts of the tra- 
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ſince the ſtarting of the above-mentioned 
criticiſm, have taken this turn: as the 
Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulyſſes, 
Phædra and Hippolitus, with moſt of 
Mr. Dryden's. I muſt alſo allow, that 
many of Shakeſpeare's, and ſeveral of 
the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, | 


are caſt in the Tame form. I do not 


therefore diſpute againſt this way of 
writing tragedies, but againſt the criti- 
cim that would eftablith this as the 
only method: and by that means would 
very much cramp the Engliſh tragedy, 
and perhaps give a wrong bent to the 
genius of our writers. 


* 


The tragi- comedy, which is the pro- 


the moſt monſtrous inventions that ever 


entered into a poet's thoughts. An 


author might as well think of weaving 
the adventures of ZEneas and Hudi- 
bras into one poem, as of writing fuch 
a motley piece of mirth and ſorrow. 
But the abſurdity of theſe performances 
upon it. | 0 
The ſame object ions which are made 


to tragi-comedy, may in ſome meaſure 
be applied to all tragedies that have a 
double plot in them, which are Iikewiſe 
more frequent upon the Engliſh tage 


than upon any other ; for though the 
grief of the audience, in ſuch perform- 
ances, be changed into another paſſion, 


as in tragi-comedies; it is diverted upon 


another object, which weakens their 
concern for the prihcipal action, and 
breaks the tide of ſorrow, by throwing 
it into different channels. This incon- 
venience, however, may in a great mea- 
ſure be cured, if not wholly removed, 
by the ſkilful choice of an under- plot, 


which may bear ſuch a near relation to 


the principal deſign, as to contribute 
towards the completion of it, and be 
concluded by the tame cataſtropne. 
There is alſo another particular, 


_ which may be reckoned among the ble-. 


miſhes, or rather the falſe beauties," of 


our Engliſh tragedy: I mean thoſe par- 
_ ticular ſpeeches' which are commonly 


known by the name of rants. The. 
warm and paſſionate parts of a tragedy 
are always the moſt taking with the au 
qience; for which reaſon we often ſee 
the players pronouncing,” in all the vio- 


y 8 0 "4 - 


Cempery Au deed tha they ould | © pleaſed x the fame time: 


2 1 a 4 


upon the audience for towering thoughts, 
and have accordingly met with infinite 


audience. The ladies are wonderfully 


abjectly towards the fair-one, aud it is 


' the end of the fourth act; and you will 
* y which the author writ with: grent wonder to ſee an audience ſo curſed and 


have been ſo acted. I have ſeen Powell 
very often raiſe himſelf a loud clap by 
this artifice. The poets that were ac- 
quainted with this ſecret, have given 
frequent occaſion for ſuch emotions in 
the actor, by adding vehemence to words 
where there was no paſſion, or inflaming 
a real paſſion into fuſtian. This hath 
filled the mouths of our heroes with 
bombaſt ; and given them tuch ſenti- 
ments, as proceed rather from a ſwelling 

than a greatneſs of mind. , Unnatural 
exclamations, curſes, vows, blaſphe- 
mies, a defiance of mankind, and an 
outraging of the gods, frequently paſs 


PF 


applauſe. N 

I ſhall here add a remark, which I 
am afraid our tragic writers may make 
an ill uſe of. As our heroes are gene- 
rally lovers, their ſwelling and bluſter- 
ing upon the ſtage very much recom. 
mends them to the fair part of their 


pleaſed to ſee a man n kings, or 
affronting the gods in one ſcene, and 

. ALLIES 40] SH; 2 op 
throwing himſelf at the feet of his mil- 
trels in another, Let him behave him- 
ſelf infolently towards the men, and, 
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ten to one but he proves a favourite of 
the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in ſeveral 
of their tragedies, have Practiſed this 
ſecret with good ſucceſs, 

But to ſhew how a rant pleaſes, be- 
yond the moſt juſt and natural thought 
that is not pronounced with vehemence, 
EF would deſire the reader, when he ſees 
the tragedy of CEdipus; to obſerve.how 
quietly the hero is diſmiſſed at-the end 
of the third act, after having pronounced 
the following lines, in which the thought 
is very natural, and apt to move com- 
„ oe ee eee” 
To-you, good gods, I make my laſt appeal; 
Or alear my virtues, or my crimes reveal, 
If in the maze of fate I blindly run, 


Andi batkward tread thoſe paths 1 ſought to 
5 + zn; EET %. Ty 4 * 5 
Impute my errors to your on degree: 
My hands fare guilty, but my heart is free. 


Let us then obſerve with what thunder- 


claps of applauſe he leaves the ſtage, 
after the impieties and execrations at 


. © thay 


my 


* * 
* 


0 that as oft I have at Athens ſeen | 
Where, by the-way, there was no 
ſtage till many years after Oedi- 
EEE. i > 
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ne ſtage eriſe, and the big clouds deſcend; 

so now, in every deed I might behold 

Tunis pond'rous gn yon marble roof, 
cet, like the hands of Jove, and cruſh man- 

08 kind. | 

por all the elements, &c. 


JOMPASSION for the gentleman 

bo writes the following letter, 

BE ſhould not prevail upon me to fall upon 
WS the fair-ſex, if it were not that I find 
WE they are frequently fairer than they 
WE ought-to be. Such impoſtures are not 
to be tolerated in civil ſociety; and I 
think his misfortune ought to be made 
WE public, as a warning for other men al- 
Ws ways to examine into what they admire. 
. QUPPOSING you to be a perſon of 
2 general knowledge, I make my ap- 


W calion. I have a great mind to be rid 
ot my wife, and hope, when you conſi- 
|: der my caſe, you will be of opinion I. 


lam a mere man of the town, and have 
W very little improvement, but what I have 
Lot from plays. I remember in The 
Silent Woman, the learned Dr. Cut- 
berd, or Dr. Otter, I forget which, 
makes one of the cauſes of ſeparation 
to be Error Perſonæ, when a man mar- 
ies a woman, and finds her not to be 
the ſame woman whom he intended to 
marry, but another. If that be law, it 
s, I preſume, exactly my caſe. For 
Dou are to know, Mr. Spectator, that 
chere are women who do not let their 
hulbands ſee their faces till they are 
married. . 


plainly that part of the ſex who paint. 


ſkilful this way, that give them but a 


| they will make boſom, lips, cheeks, and 
19 ebrows, by their own induſtry, As 


Fg * 


0 


TU NON INVENTA REPERTA ES. 


so FOUND, Is wonsE THAN LOST, 


W plication to you on a very particular oc- 


have very juſt pretenſions to a divorce, 


Not to kee you in ſuſpenſe, I mean 
They are ſome of them fo exquiſitely 


| tolerable pair of eyes to let up with, and 


* 
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APVERTISEMENT. 


HavinG ſpoken of Mr. Powell, "0; 


ſometimes railing hirfiſelf applauſe from 
the ill taſte of an audience; I muſt do 
him the juſtice to own, that he is ex- 
cellently formed for a tragedian, and,, 
when he pleaſes, deſervesthe admiration, 
of the beſt judges z as I doubt not but 
he will in the Conqueſt of Mexico, 
which is acted for his own benefit to- 
morrow night. Ine. 


Xe XII. TUESDAY, APRIL 17. 


Ov1p. MET. 1. 654, 


ADPISON, 


for my dear, never man was fo ena- 
moured as ] was of her fair forehead, 
neck, and arms, as well as the bright 
jet of her hair; but to my great aſto- 
niſhment I find they were all the effects 
of art; her ſkin is fo tarniſhed with this 


practice, that when ſhe firſt wakes in a 
morning, ſhe ſcarce ſeems young enough 


to be the mother of her whom I carried 
to bed the night before. I ſhall take 
the liberty to part with her by the firſt 


opportunity, unleſs her father will make 


her portion ſuitable to her real, not her 
aſſumed, countenance. This I thogght 
fit to let him and her know by your 
means. I am, Sir, KI 
. Your moſt obedient, humble 
e ern. 


parents of the lady, will do for this 
injured gentleman, but muſt allow he 


has very much juſtice on his ſide. I | 
have indeed very long obſerved this evil, 


and diftinguiſhed thoſe of our women 
who wear their own, from thoſe in bor= 


rowed complexions, by the Pits and the 


Britiſh. There does not need any great 
diſcernment to judge which are which, 
The Britiſh have a lively animated 
aſpect ; the Picts, though never ſo beau- 


titul, have dead uninformed counte- 
nances, The muſcles of a real face 


ſometimes ſwell with ſoft paſſion, ſudden 
ſurpriſe, and are fluſhed with agreeable 
confuſions, according as the objects be- 


Picts behold all things with the ſame 
air, whether they are joyful or ſad; the 
ſame fixed inſenſibility appears upon all 

WE occaſions. 


pa * 


I cannot tell what the laws or th 


fore them, or the ideas preſented to 
them, affect their imagination. But the 


IE 


WE: THE SPECTATOR. © 
_ occaſions. A Pict, though ſhe. takes 


all that pains to invite the approach of 
lovers, is obliged to keep them at a cer- 
tain diſtance; a ſigh in a languiſhing 
lover, if fetched too near her, would 
diſſolve a feature; and a kiſs ſnatched 


7 by a forward one, might transfer the 


D 
complexion of the miſtreſs to the ad- 


mirer. It is hard to ſpeak of theſe falſe 
fairones, without ſaying ſomething un- 
complaiſant, but I would only recom- 
mend to them to conſider how they like 
coming into a room new-painted z they 
may affure themſelves, the near approach 


of a lady who uſes this practice is much 


more offenſive. 


Will Honeycomb told us, one day, 
an adventure he once had with a Pict. 


This lady had wit, as well as beauty, 
at will; and made it her buſineſs to gain 
hearts, for no other reaſon but to rail:7 
tae torments of her lovers. She would 
make great advances to inſnare men, but 
without any manner of ſcruple break off 
when there was no provocation. Her 
1!!-nature and vanity made my friend 


very eaſily proof againſt the charms of 
her wit and converſation ; but her beau- 
teous form, inficad of being blemifhed 


by her falſhood and inconftancy, every 
day increaſed upon him, and ſhe had 


new attractions every time he ſaw her. 


When the obſerved Will irrevocably her 


flavs, the began to ule him as ſuch, and 


_ after many ſteps towards luch a cruelty, 


ſhe at laſt utterly baniſhett him. The 
unhappy lover ſtrove in vain, by ſervile 
epiſtles, to revoke his doom; till at 


length he was forced to the laſt refuge, 


a round ſum of money to her maid. 
This corruptattendant placed him early 
in the morning behind the hangings in 
her miſtreſs's dreffing-room. He ſtood 


very conveniently to obſerve, without 


being ſeen. The Pict begins the face 


he deſigned to wear that day, and I 


have heard him proteſt ſhe had worked 
a full hal! hour before he knew her to 
be the ſame woman. As ſoon as he 


law) the dawn of that complexion, for 


which he had ſo long languiſhed, he 
thought fit to break from his conceal- 


ment, repeating that of Cowley— 


Th' adoring thee with fo much art, 
Is but a barb rous ſkill) : jos 
. *Tis like the pois'ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 


. The Pi& ſtood before him in the ut- 
mott confuſion, with the prettieſt ſmirk 


imaginable on the finiſhed ſide of her 


* 


that ſhe ought to be allowed the cover. 


chuſing to be the worſt piece of art ex. 


ing no manner of art in her mind, makes 


who paints the fineſt fleſh colour, wants 


houſe of Minheer Groteſque, a Dutch 


face, pale as aſhes on the other. Ho. 
neycomb ſeized all her gallypots and 
waſhes, and carried off his handkerchic 
full of bruſhes, ſcraps of Spaniſh woo], 
and phials of unguents. The lady 
went into the country, the lover waz 
cured, 84 | 
It is certain no faith ought to be kept 
with cheats, and an oath made to a Pid 
is Or itſelf void. I would therefore ex. 
hort ail the Britiſh ladies to fingle them 
out; nor do I know any but Lindamira 
who thould be exempt from diſcovery; 
for her own complexion is ſo delicate, 


0 . 6. 2 2 . 0 c 
ing it with paint, as a puniſhment for 


tant, inſtead of the maſterpiece of na. Wi 
ture. As for my part, who have us Wi 
expectations from women, and conlider 
them only as they are part of the ſpecies, 
do not halt fo much fear offending a 
beauty as a woman, of ſenſe; I {hall 
therefore produce ſeveral faces which 
have been in public this many, years, 
and never appeared. It will be a very 
pretty entertainment in the play-houſe, 
when J have aboliſhed this cuſtom, to 
ſee ſo many ladies, when they firit lay 
it down, incog. in their own faces, 
In the mean time, as a pattern for 
improving their charms, let the ſex ſtudy 
the agreeable Statira. Her features are 
enlivened with the chearfulneſs of her 
mind, and good-humour gives an ala- 
crity to her eyes. She is graceful with. 
out affecting an air, and unconcerned 
without appearing careleſs. Her har 


her want none in her per ſon. 

How like is this lady, and how un- 
like is a Pict, to that deſcription Dr. 
Donne gives of his mittreſs! 


— Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and fo diſtinctly wr ought, . 
That one would almoſt ſay her body thought. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A Younc gentlewoman of about 
nineteen years of age (bred in the family 
of a perſon of quality lately deceaſed) 


a place, and is to be heard of at the 


painter in Barbican. F 

N. B. She is alſo well-ſkilled in the 
drapery-part, and puts on hoods, and 
mixes ribbons fo as to ſuit the colours 
of the face with great art and ſucceſs. 
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GARGANUM MUGTRE PUTES NT. MUS, AUT MARE TUSCUM ; tr 5174 


TANTO CUM sTREPITU LUDLI SPECTANTUR, ET AR TES 
DIVITIZQUE PEREGRINE ; QUIBVUS OBLiTUS AC TOR 

CUM STETIT IN.SCENA, coNCUR KIT DEXTERA LEVE. 

DIX IT ADHUC ALI gur? NIL SANE. QUID PLACET ERGO? +, 


LANA TARENTINO VIOLAS IMITATA VENENO. 


; po 


1 


Hen. Er. II. 1. 202. 


IMITAT ED. 


LOUD AS THE WOLVES, oN oRCA'Ss STORMY STEEP, 


BOWL TO THE ROARINGS OF THE NOR THERKN DEEP 3 
SUCH IS THE SHOUT, HE LONG APPLAaUDING NOTE, 


? 


"AT QUIN'S' #1GH PLUME, OR OLDFIELD'S PETTICOAT 
OR WHEN FROM COURT A BIRTH-DAY SUIT BESTOWD.. 
SINKS THE LOST' Ac IOR IN THE TAWDRY: LOAD. 


BOOTH EN TERS—-HARK IC THE UNIVERSAL PEAL! | 
BUT HAS HE SPOKEN j=—NOT A SYLLABLE. s 1 


3 


WAN SsHOOK THE STAGE, AND MADE THE PEOPLE 5TARE % , 


cars LONG WHIG, FLOW'K'D GOWN, AND LACQUER'D CHAIR, 


RISTOTLE has obſcrved, that 
| ordinary writers in tragely en- 
deavour to raiſe terror and pity 1 their 
audience, not by proper {c2:1:;ments and 


expreiions, but by the dreſſes and de- 
corat ions of the ſtage. There is ſome- 


thing of this kind very ridiculdus in the 
Epgliſh theatre. Wien rhe author has 


a mind to terrify us, it thunders ; when, 


he would make us melancholy, the Hage 
is darkened. But a nong all our tregic 
artifices, Iam the moſt otfended at r oſe 
which are made uic of to iuſpire us with 
magnificent ideas of the pcrions that 
ipeak. The ordinary method of mak- 


ing an hero, is to clap a huge plume of 


teathers upon his head, which ri:cs ſo 
very high, that there is often a greater 
length from his ghin to the top of his 
head, than to the ſole of his foot. One 
would believe, that we thought a great 
man and a tall man the {ame thing. 
Pais very much embarraſles the actor, 
who ts forced to hold his neck extremely 
{iff and ſteady all the while he {peaks ; 
and notwithſtanding any anxieties which 
he pretends for his miſtreſs, his country, 
or his friends, one may ſee by his, ac- 


tion, that his greateſt care and concern 


is to keep the plume of teathers from 
talling off his head. For my own part, 


when I ſee a man uttering his complaints 


under {ſuch a mountain of feathers, I 


am apt to look upon him rather as an 


unfortunate lunatic, than à diſtreſſed 
hero. As theſe ſuperfluous ornaments 


_ Pop x. 

upon the head make a great man, a 
princeſs gererally receives her grandeur 
from thote additional: ncumbrances that 
fall into her tail; I mean the bread 
ſweeping train that follows her in all 
her 10tions, and finds canſtant employ- 
ment for a boy who {tands behind her 
to open and tpread it to advantage. I 
do not knew how others are affected at 
this fight, but I mutt conieſs, my eyes 


are whcliy taken up with the page's 


part; and as for thi: quien, I am not ſo 
atteniive to any thing ſhe peaks, as to 


5 ONE uftine of hes train, left 1 
the right 24ufting of hep train, left it 


ſhould chanc to trip up her heels, or 
incommodc her, as ſhe walks to and 
fro upon the ſtage. It is, in my opi- 
nion, a very odd ſpectacle, to tee a queen 
venting ner paſſion in a diſordered mo- 
tion, and a little boy taking care all the 
while that they do not ruffle the tail of 
her gown. The parts that the two per- 
ſons act on the ſtage at the jame tine, 
are very different; the princels is afraid 


leſt the ſhould incur the diſpleaſure of 


the king her father, or loie the hero 
her lover; whilit her attendant is only 
concerned left ſhe ſhould entangle her 
feet in her petticoat. RY ot 
Wo are told, that an ancient tragic 
poet, to move the pity of his audience 
tor his exiled kings and diſtreſſed he- 
roes, uſed to make the actors repreſent 
thein in dreſſes and cloaths that were. 
thread-bare and decayed. This arti- 
fice for moving pity, ſeems as ill-con- 
ns | trived 


- 


8 ere e 


trived as that we have been ſpeaking of from our ſtage the noiſe of drums, trum. 
to inſpire us with a great idea of-the pets, and huzzas; which is ſometimes 
perſons introduced upon the tage. In ſo very great, that when there is a battle 
ſhort, I would have our conceptions in the Haymarketthaatre, ône may hear 
' raiſed by the dignity of thought and it as far as Charing Croſs. s 
ſublimity of expreſſion, rather than by Thave here only touched upon thoſe 
a train of robes. or a plume of feathers. particuiars Which are made uſe of to 
Another mechanical method of mak- raiſe and aggrandize the perſons of a 
ing great men, and adding dignity to tragedy 3 and ſhall ſhew in another A 
kings and queens, is to accompany per the ſeveral expedients which are 
them with halberts and battle-axes. Two practiſed by authors of a vulgar genius 
or three ſhifters of ſcenes, with the two to move terror, pity, or admiration, in 
candlle-ſnuffers, make up a compleat their hearers. e | 
bod$# of guards upon the Engliſh-ſtage;, The taylor, and the painter often 
and by the addition of a tew. porters contribute to the ſucceſs of a traged 
dreſſed in red coats, can repreſent above more than the poet. Scenes affect or- 
a dozen legions.;; 1 have ſometimes ſcen  dinary minds as much as ſpeeches; and 
| a couple of armies drawn up together our actors are very fenſible, that a well- 
q 5 upon the ſtage, when the poet has been dreſſed play has ſometimes brought them 
1 diſpoſed to do honour to his generals. | as full audiences, as a well-written one. 
1 It is impoſſible ior the reader's imagina- The Italians have a very good phraſe 


* 


\ 
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tion to multiply twenty men into fuch to expreſs this art of impoting upon the 
prodigious multitudes, or to fancy that ſpectators by appearances: they call it 
two or three hundred thouſand ſoldiers the © Fourberia della ſcena—the knavery 


/ 


| are fighting in a room of forty or fifty or trickiſh part of the drama.“ But 
. 0 vards in compaſs. Incidents of ſuch a however the ſhow and outſide of the 
8 nature ſhould be told, not repreſented. tragedy may work upon the vulgar, the 


more underſtanding part of the audience 
immediately ſee through it and deſpiſe it. 

2514 CE nadie . A g004 poet will give the reader x 
TTC more lively idea of an army or a battle 
„ ben, As POtEm. VEE. 133. :- . ae | +28 
| in a deſcription, than if he actually ſaw 


& a > Wy 
— 
* 


— Non tamen int s Ty 
Digna geri promes in ſcenum : m:ultague tolles 


Vet there are things improper for a ſcene, - them drawn up in ſquadlrons and bat- 
Which menof judgment only will relate. wlions, or engaged in the contfuſion of 
ee RKRoscunueox. a fight. Our minds ſhould be opened 


I ſhould therefore, in this particular, to Breat conceptions, and inflamed with 
recommend to my countrymen the ex- S101 TY e N by bed the actor 

| md to n RE SY 1 
anplie of, the French ſtage, where the y 10 110 1 7 * nat © appears. 
Kings and queens always appear unat- Eine ors oy rde Auers of a 
tended, and leave their guards behind King or nero give Brutus alf that pomp 
the tcenes. I fhiould likewile be glad and. majeſty which he receives. from 
2 45 . — . * A N Q ; "I ® : * 
it we imitated the French in banifhing .tew lines in Shaketpeare ? e 


Ne XLII. THURSDAY, APRIL 73. 


BA TIEI ERUNT ARTES 5 PACISQUE IMPONERE MOREM, 
' PARCERE SUBJECTIS ET DEBELLARE SUPERBOS, CY OE 
EM e | VI RO. ER. vi. 883. 
EE THESE THY ARTS 3 To BID CONTENTION. CEASE, 
CHAIN UP STERN WAR, AND GIVE THE NATIONS PEACE; 
O'ER SUBJECT LANDS EXTEND THY, GENT LE SWAY), 
AND "TEACH WITH 1RKON ROD THE HAUGHTY TO OBEY« 


TT © FFUERE are crowds of men, whoſe them to be led by ſome continual tatk 
1 great misfortune it is that they or employment. Theſe * ſuch as we 
were not bound to mechanic arts or commonly call dull tellows; perſons, 2 
trades z it being ablolutely necefſary for who for want of ſomething to do, out oft 
iP 15 | | a certain 


9 eertainvacancy of thought, rather than 
io , are ever meddling with things 
they are unfit. I cannot give 
tion of them better than by pre- 
ou with a letter from a gentle- 
o belongs to a ſociety of this 
men, reſiding a Oxford. 
5 OXFORD, APRIL 13, 1711. 
dus o' clock IN THE MOKNING, 


e of your late ſpeculations, I 
ſome ſketches towards an hil- 
+, © clubs: but you ſeem to me to 
mm in ſomewhat too ludicrous a 
baue well weighed that matter, 
ad i k that the moſt important ne- 
WE cotiations may beit be carried on in 
uch aſſemblies. I ſhall, therefore, for 
e good of mankind. (which, I truſt, 
Hou and I are equally concerned tor) 
EE propolc an inftitution of that nature for 
example ſake. 8 
Il muſt confeſs the deſign and tranſ- 
actions of too many clubs are trifling, 
and manifeſtly of no conſequence to the 
nation or public weal : thoſe I will give 
BZ you up. But you muſt do me then the 
uſtice to own, that nothing can be more 
WE u{cful or laudable, than the ſcheme we 
go upon. To avoid nicknames and wit- 
ticiſms, we call ourſelves The Hebdo- 
madal Meeting: our preſident continues 
for a year at leaſt, and ſometimes four 
or five: we are all grave, ferious, de- 


our duty, as far as in us lies, to take 


Lo cenſure doctrines or, facts, perſons 
or things, which we do not like; to 
5 ſettle the nation at home, and to carry 
on the war abroad, where and in what 
manner we ſee fit. 
vot of our opinion, we cannot help that. 
lt were better they were. Moreover, 
ve now and then condeſcend to direct, 


ni ſome meaſure, the little affairs of our 


We own univerſity, Ph: 
= Vcrily,, Mr. Spectator, we are much 


night cheartul, and threw off reſerve. 


only colt us more money, but do us 
1 lefs good: had we been aware of it, be- 


upon that ſubject. be But lat that paſs. 
5 i wo Mein | \ EINE 


' 
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Wiigning men, in our way; we think it 


carethe conſtitution receives no harm— 
Ne quid detrimenti Res capiat publicg— 


If other people are 


We offended at the act for importing French. 
vines: a bottle or two of good ſolid edi- , 


bing port at honeſt George's made a 
E But this plaguy French claret will not 


. ve would have petitioned to be heard 


5 THE 8 PE CTATOR. | 8 | 


I muſt let you know likewiſe, good. 
Sir, that we look upon a certain northern 
prince's march, in conjunction with in- 
fidels, to be palpably againſt our good- 
will and liking, and, for all Monheur 
Palmquiſt, a moſt dangerous innova- 
tion; and we are by no means yet ſure, 
that ſome people are not at the bottom 
At leaſt, my own private let- 
ters leave room for a politician, well 
veried in matters of this nature, to ſu- 
ſpect as much, as a penetrating friend of 
mine tells me. | | 1 

We think we have at laſt done the 
buſineſs with the malecontents in Hun- 


gary, and ſhall clap up a peace there. 


What the neutrality-army is to do, 
or what the army in Flanders, and what: 
two or three other princes, is not yet fully 
determined among us: and we wait im- 

atiently for the coming- in of the next 
Per, who, you muſt know, is our au- 
thentic intelligence, our Ariſtotle in po- 
litics. 


ſolute decider of all controverſies. 

We were lately informed, that the 
gallant trained-bands had patrolled all 
night long about the ſtreets of London: 
we indeed could not imagine any occa- 
fion for it, we gueſſed not a tittle on't 


aforehand, we were in nothing of the 
lecret ; and that city-tradeimen, or their 


apprentices, ſhould do duty, or work, 
during the holidays, we thought abſo- 


lutely impoffible. But Dyer being po- 


ſitive in it, and ſome letters from other 
people, who had talked with {ſome who 
had it from thoſe who ſhould know, 


giving ſome countenance to it, the chair- | 
man reported from the committee, ap- 
pointed to examine into that affair, that 
it was poſſible there migut be ſomething 


in it. J have much more to {ay to you, 


but my two good friends and neigh- 
bours, Dominick and Slyboots, are juſt 
come in, and the coffee's ready. I am, 
in the mean time, Mr. Spectator, your 
admirer and humble ſervant, | 
7 ABRAHAM FROTRH. 


| You may obſerve the turn of their 
minds:tends only to novelty, and not 


ſatisfaction in any thing. It would be 


diſappointment to them, to come to cer- 


tainty in any thing, for that would 


4 gravel them, and put an end to their 
fore it had gone too far, IL mult tell you, : inquiries, which dull fellows do not 
make an information, but for exerciſe. 
do not know but this may be a very 


Sood 


And it is indeed but fit there 
ſnould be ſome dernier reſort, the ab- 


— — — — — 
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good way of accounting for what we 
frequently ſee, to wit, that dull fellows 
| prove very good men of buſineſs. Buſi- 
1 nels relieves them from their own natu- 
ö ral heavineſs, by furniſhing them with 
What to do; whereas buſinets to mercu- 


3 real exiſtence and happineſs. Though 
1 the dull part of mankind are harmleſs 

in their amuſements, it were to be wiſh- 
95 ed they had no vacant time, becauſe 
; they utually undertake ſomething that 


manner of ſupplying them. You will 
ſeldom find a dull fellow of good edu- 
cation, but (it he happens to have any 
leiſure upon his hands) will turn his 


m SS 
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for all fools of eminence, politics, or 
poetry. The former of thele arts is 
the ſtudy of all dull people in general ; 
but when dulneſs is lodged in a perſon 
of a quick animal life, it generally 
exerts itſelf in poetry. One might here 
mention a few military writers, who 
give great entertainment to the age, by 
reaſon that the ſtupidity of their heads 
is quickened by the alacrity of their 
hearts. This conſtitution in a dull fel- 
—Jew, gives vigour to nonſenſe, and 
makes the puddle boil, which would 
otherwiſe ſtagnate. The Britiſh Prince, 
that celebrated poem, which was writ- 
ten in the reign of King Charles the Se- 
cond, and detervedly called by the wits 
of that age incomparable, was the effe& 


MONG the ſeveral artifices which 

? are put in practice by the poets to 
ror, the firit place 1s due to thunder and 

N lightning, which are often made uſe of 
at the deſcending of a god, or the riſing 

5 of a ghoſt; at the vaniſhing of a devil, 
or the death of a tyrant. I have known 

a bell introduced into ſeveral tragedies 
with good effect; and have {een the 


the while it has been ringing. But there 


is nothing waich delights and terrifies 
our Engliſh theatre ſo much as a ghoſt, 


— 


THE SPECTATOR, 


* rial men, is an interruption from their 


makes their wants conſpicuous, by their 


head to one of thoſe two amuſements, 


for ſome degree in it; like him who 


e POPULUS MECUM DESIDERE'T, AUDI. | 


NOW "HEAR WHAT EV'RY AUDITOR EXPEC TS, 


fill the minds of an audience with ter- 


whole aſſembly in a very great alarm all 
whole audience quake; and. conveys a 
\ ſtronger. terror to the mind than it 15 
* poſnible for words to do. 5 
eſpecially when he appears in a/blaody : pearance of the ghoſt in Hamlet is a 


of ſuch an unhappy genius as we ar, 
ſpeaking of. From among many other 
diſtichs, no Jeſs to be quoted on thi; 
account, I cannot but recite the tuo 
following lines: | 


A painted veſt. Prince Voltager had an, . 
Which from a naked Piet hie grandfire won, WE 
Here if the poet had not been vivaci. MK 


us, as well as ſtupid, he could not, in 


the warmth and hurry of nonſenſe, hae 
been capable of forgetting that neithec WK 
Prince Voltager, nor his grand father, Wi 
could-{trip a naked man of his doublet ; 


but a fool of a colder conſtitution would 


have ſtaid to have flea'd the Pict, ani WE 
made buff of his ſkin, for the wearins 
of the conqueror. es . 

To bring theſe obſervations to ſome 
uſeful purpoſe of life, what I would pro- 
pole ſhould be, that we imitated thoſe 
wile nations, wherein every man learns 
ſome handicraft work. Would it not 
employ a beau prettily enough, if, in. 
ſtead of eternally playing with a ſnuff. 
box, he ſpent ſome part of his time in 
making one? Such a method as this 
would very much conduce to the public 
emolument, by making every man living 
good for ſomething; for there would 
then be no member of human fociety, 
but would have ſome little pretenſions 


came to Will's Coffee-houſe upon the 
merit of having writ a poſy of a ring. 


Hor. ARS Porr. VER, 153. 


RosSCOMMONe 


ſhirt. A ſpectre has very often ſaved 
a play,'though he has-done nothing but 
ſtalked acrols the ſtage, or roſe through 
a clett of it, and ſunk again without 
ſpeakinz one word. There may be a 
proper ſ{zaſon for theſe proper terrors ; 
and when they only come in as aids and 
aſſiſtances to the poet, they are not on:y 
to be excuſed, but to be =: Ie 
Thus the founding of the clock in Ve- 
nice Preſerved; makes the hearts of the 


The ap- 


maſter-piecc 
3 - \ 


maſter- piece in it's kind, and wrought 
up with all the circumſtances that call 
create either attention or horror. The 
mind of the reader 1s wonderkully pre- 
pared for his reception by the diſcourſes 
that precede it: his dumb behaviour at 
his firſt entrance ſtrikes the imagination 
very ſtrongly ; but every time he enters, 
he is {ill more terrifying. Who can 
read the ſpeech with which young Ham- 
let accoſts him, without trembling. 


© c© „ 


Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes 

HAM. Angels and miniſters of grace de- 
1 fend us! 

ge thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts 
1 from hell; | 


? WAS Be thy events wicked or chantable 1 
1» Thou com 'ſt in fuch a queſtionable ſhape, 
That I will ſpe k to thee, I'll call thee Hamlet, 
” WES King, Father, Royal Dane Oh! anſwer me, 
fe Let me not burſt in ignorance z but tell. 
os E Why thy canonized bones, hcarſed in death, 
ot Have burſt their cearments? Why the fe- 
N- : pulchre, I | 
ff. wWberein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd, 
in Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 
is Io caſt thee up again? What may this mean? 
lic That thou dead coarſe again in complete ſteel 
ng Revifit'ſt thus the glimpſes oi the moon, 
14 Making night hideous ? 
11 I do not therefore find fault with the 
10 . 5 vartifices above-mentioned when they are 
5 8 introduced with (kill, and accompanied 
by Ver ſentiments and ex- 
5b preſlions in writing. | 
HS the moving of pi ur principal 
* got pity, Od prmcipa 


machine is the handkerchief; and in- 
BZ deed, in our common tragedies, we 
mould not know very often that the 
jperſons are in diſtreſs by any thing they 
lay, if they did not from time to time 
apply their handkerchiefs to their eyes, 
Far be it from me to think of baniſhing 
this inſtrument of ſorrow from the ſtage; 
I know a tragedy could not ſubſiſt with- 
out it : all that 1 would contend for, is 
to keep it from being miſapplied. In 


ſympathize with his eyes. 
A diſconſolate mother, with a child 


therefore gained a place in ſeveral trage- 
dies. A modern writer, that obſerved 
how this had took in other plays, being 
relolved to double the diſtrels, and melt 
his audience twice as much as thoſe be- 
tore him had done, brought a princeſs 
upon the ſtage with a little boy in one 


a word, I would have the actor's tongue 


in her hand, has frequently drawn com- 
paſhon from the audience, and has 
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hand and a girl in the other. This too 
had a very good effect. A third poet, 
being re:oved to out-write all his pre- 


decetlors, a few years ago introduced 


three children with great ſucceſs: and 


as I am informed, a young gentleman, 
who is fully determined to break the 
moſt obdurate hearts, has a tragedy by 
him, where the firſt perſon that appears 
upon the ſtage is an afflicted widow in 
her mourning-weeds, with half a dozen 
fatherleſs children attending her, like 
thoſe that uſually hang about the figure 
of Charity. Thus ſeveral incidents, that 
are beautiful in a good writer, become 
ridiculous by falling into the hands of 
a bad one. | | | 

But among all our methods of moving 
pity or terror, there is none ſo abſurd 
and barbarous, and what more expoſes 
us to the contempt and ridicule of our 
neighbours, than that dreadtul butcher- 
ing of one another, which is lo very fre- 
quent upon the Engliſh tage. To de- 
light in ſeeing men ſtabbed, poiſoned, 
racked,or impaled,is certainly the ſign of 
a cruel temper : and as this is often prac- 
tiled betore the Britiſh audience, ſeveral - 
French critics, who think theſe are grate- 
ful ſpectacles to us, take occaſion from 
them to repreſent us as a people that de- 
light in blood. It is indeed very odd, 
to fee our ſtage ſtrowed with carcaſes in 
the laſt ſcene of a tragedy ; and to ob- 
ſerve in the wardrobe of the playhouſe 
ſeveral daggers, poniards,wheels, bowls 
for poiſon, and many other inſtruments 
of death. Murders and executions are 
always tranſacted behind the ſcenes in 
the French theatre; which in general 
is very agreeable to the 1a3nners of u 


polite and civilized people: but as there 


are no exceptions. to this rule on the 


; 8 4 g 
French ſtage, it leads them into abſurdi- 


ties almoſt as ridiculous as that which 
falls under our preſent cenſure. I re- 


member in the famous play of Corneille, 
written upon the ſubject of the Horati, 


and Curiatii; the fierce young hero who 
had overcome the Curiatii one after an- 
other, inſtead of being congratulated by 
his ſiſter for his victory, being upbraid- 
ed by her for having ſlain her lover, in 
the height of his patiton and reſentment 
kills her. If any thing could extenuate 
ſo brutal an action, it would be the doing 
of it on a ſudden, before the ſentiments 
ef nature, reaſon, or manhood, could 
take place in him. However, to avoid 
public bloodſhed, 8 foon as his paſſion 
* "= 
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fiſter the whole length of the ſtage, and 
torbears killing. her till they are both 


withdrawn behind the ſcenes. I nat 


confels, had he murdered her before the 
audience, the indecency: mighthave been 


greater; but as it is, it: appear s very un- 


natural, and looks like Killing in cold 
blood. To give my opinion upon this 


caſe, the fact ought not to have. been 
repreſented, but to have been told, if 


there was any occaiion for it. 
It may not be unacceptable to "Tx 


reader to ſee how Sophocles has condut- 


ed tragedy under the like delicate cir- 
Cumttances. Oreites was in the {ame 


condition with Hamlet in Shakeſpeare, | 
his mother having murdered his tather, | 


and taken poſſeſſion of his kingdom in 
confpiracy with the adulterer. The 


young prince therefore, being determin- 


ed bo revenge his tather's death UPON 
thoſe who filled his throne, conveys him- 
{elf by a beautiful ſtratagem into his 
mother's apartment, with a irefolution to 
kill her. But becauſe ſuch a ſpectacle 
would have been too ſhocking for the 


audience, this dreadful reſolution is exe- 
_ cuted behind the ſcenes : the mother is 
Heard calling out to her ſon for mere 


and the ſon anſwering her, that the ſhew- 
ed no mercy to his tather; after which 
the ſhrieks out that the is wounded, and 


by what follows we find that ſhe is flain. 
I do not remember that in any of our 
plays there are ſpecches made behind the 
ſcehes, though there are other inſtances 


of this nature to be met with in thoſe of 
the ancients: and I believe my reader 
will agree with me, that there is ſome- 
thing infinitely more affecting in this 


"dreadful dialogue between, the mother 


and her ſon behind the icenes, than 
could have been in any thing tranſacted 
before the audience, Oreſtes immedi— 
ately after meets the uſurper at the en- 
trance of his palace; and by a very hap- 
py thought-of the poet avoids killing 
him beiore the audience, by telling him 


that he ſhould live ſore time in his pre- 
ſent bitterneſs. of foul before he would 
diſpatch him, and by, orderi ins him to 


retire into that part of the palace where 
he had ſlain his tather, whole murder 


he would revenge in the very ſame place 


where it was committed. By this means 
the poet obſerves that decency which 
Horace atterwards. eftabliſhed by a rule, 


of torbearing to commit parricides or 


unnatural murders Before the audience. 
- | | > & | 8 
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is wrought to it's height; he follows his 


Nec cor am populo natos Medea trucidet. 

Als PoE r. veER, 185, 
Let not Medea draw her murd'ring knife, 
And ſpill her childrens blood upon the ſage, 


Nees 


The Freneh kane therefore refined too 
much upon Horaee's rnle, who never 
deſigned to baniſh all kinds of death 
trom the ſtage; but only ſuch as had tog 
much horror in them, and which would 
have a better effect upon the audience 
when tranſacted behind the ſeenes. 1 
would therefore recommend to my coun- 
trymen the practice of the antient poets, 

who were very {paring of their public 


executions, and rather chole to perform 


them behind the ſcenes, if it could be 
done with as great an effect upon the 
audience. At the tame time T muſt ob- 
ſerve, that though the devoted perſons 


of the tragedy were ſeldom flain before 


the audience, which has generally ſome- 
thing ridiculous in it, their bodies were 
often produced after their death, which 


has always in it ſomething melancholy 


or terrifying ; to that the killing on the 
ſtage does not ſeem to have been avoid- 


ed only as an indecency, * allo us an 


impr obability. 


Nec þueros coram populo Nſedea trucidet 3 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarins Ats ens; 


| Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in un. 


gilem: 
Quodc. #nque eftendlis mihi fic incredutus I 
Hos. Aus Po ET. VER, 185, 


Medea muſt not draw her murd'ring knife, 


Nor Atreus there his horrid feaſt prepare: 
Cadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis, 

(She to a ſwallow turn d. he to a ſnake) 

And chat ſoever contradi&s my ſenſe, 

I hate to fee, and never Can believe. 


Re $COMM9!%, 


I have now gone through the ſeveral 
dramatic inventions which are made ule 
of by the ignorant poets to ſupply the 
place of tr agedy, and by the ſkiltul to 
improve it; tome of which I could wiſh 
intirely rejeRted, and the reſt to be uled 


with caution. It would be an endlcls 


taſk to conſider comedy in the ſame light, 


and to mention the innumerable ſhifts 


that {mall wits put in practice to raiſe 4 
laugh. Bullock in a ſhort coat, and 
Norris in a long one, ſeldom fail of this 
effect. In ordinary comedies,: a broad 
ana a narrow-brimmed hat are different 
characters. Sometimes the wit of tle 
cen lies i in a ſhoulder-belt, and ſome- 


times 
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very good jeſt in King Charles the Se- 


firſt wits of that age. 


* 


HERE is nothing which I more 
1 deſire than a fate and honourable 
peace, though at the ſame time Tam very 
upprehenſive of many ill conſequences 
that may attend it. I do got mean in 
eegard to our politics, but our manners. 
BE W hat an inundation of ribbons and bro- 
cCades will break in upon us! What peals 
of laughter and impertinence ſhall we 
be expoicd to! For the prevention of 
chele great evils, I could heartily wiſh 


5 


that there was an act of parhament for 


fbopperies. 
A The temale inhabitants of our iſland 
have already received very ſtrong im- 
pbpreſſions from this ludicrous nation, 
though by the length of the war, as there 


1 : , * * 5 x 
tending it, they are pretty wel worn 


1 


hen {ome 6f our well-bred country- 
vomen kept their valet-de-chambre, be- 
aufe tor ſooth, a man was much more 
handy about them than one of their own 
ex. I myſelf have {een one of theſe 
nale Abigails tripping about the room 
Nith a looking-glals in his hand, and 
bombing his lady's hair a whole morn- 
Ving together. Whether or no there was 
uy truth in the ſtory of a lady's being 
ot with child by one of theſe her hand- 
Eads I cannot tell, but I think at pre- 
Went the whole race of them is extinct in 
bur own country. 5 


$ 
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About the time that ſcveral of our 
were taken into this kind of ſervice, 
Wc ladies lixewiſe brought up the faſhion 
receiving vilits in their beds. It was 
len looked upon as a piece of ill-breed- 
Ws tor a woman to refuſe to ſee a man, 
Pecauſe ſhe was not ſtirring; and a porter 
Pould have been thought unfit for his 
Place, that could have made fo aukward 


— 
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8 5 times in 2 pair of whiſkers. A lover 
running about the ſtage, with his head 
peeping out of a barrel, was thought a 
cond's time; and invented by one of the 


# But becauſe ri- 
ddicule is not ſo delicate as compaſſion, 


5 NAT IO COMEDA EST=————— 


pvprohibiting the importation of French 


is no evil which has not ſome good at- 


out and forgotten. I remember the time 


by. 


— — — . —— 
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80 
and becauſe the objects that make us 
laugh are infinitely more numerous than 
thole that make us weep, there is a much 
greater latitude for comic than tragic 
artifices, and by coniequence a much 
greater indulgence to be allowed them. 
L 
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Juv. SAT. III, 190, 


THE NATION IS A COMPANY OF PLAYERS. 


an excuſe. As I love to ſee every thing 
that is new, I once prevailed upon my 
friend Will Honeycomb to carry me: 
along with him to one of theſe travelled 
ladies, deſiring him, at the ſame time, 


to preſent me as a foreigner who could 


not ipeak Engliſh, that ſo I might not 
be obliged to bear a part in the diſcourſe. 
The lady, though willing to appear un- 
dreſt, had put on her beft looks, and 
painted herleif for our reception. Her 
hair appeared in a very nice diſorder, as 
the nigat-gown which was thrown upon 
her ſhoulders was rutfled with great 

care, For my part, I am fo ſhocked 
with every thing that looks immodett 
in the fair-ſex, that I could not forbear 
taking off my eye from her when ſhe 
moyed in her bed, and was in the greateſt 
confuſion imaginable every time the ſtir- 
red a leg or an arm. As the coquettes, 
who introduced this cuſtom, grew old, 
they left it off by degrees; well know- 
ing that a woman of threeſcore may kick 
and tumble her heart out without mak 


ing any impreſſions. 


Sempronia is at preſent the moſt pro- 
felt admirer of tke French nation, but 


is ſo modeſt as to admit her viſitants no 


farther than her toilet. It is a very odd 
ſight that beautiful creature makes, when 
ſhe is talking politics with her treſſes 
flowing about her ſhoulders, and æxa- 


mining that face in the glaſs which does 


ſuch execution upon all the male ſtanders- 
How prettily does the divide her 
diſcourſe between her woman and her 


viſitants! What ſprightly tranſitions 


does ſhe make from an opera or a ſer- 
mon, to an ivory comb or a pin-cuſhion? 


How have I been pleaſed to ſee her in- 


terrupted in an account of her travels, 
by a meſſage to her footman; and hold- 
ing her tongue in the midſt of a mo- 

M 2 raj 
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ral rellection, by applying the tip of it 
to a patch? 
There is nothing which expoſes a 


\ woman to greater dangers} than that 


gaiety and àirineſs of temper, which are 
natural to moſt of the ſex. It ſhould 
be therefore the concern of every wiſe 
and virtuous woman, to keep this 
ſprightlineſs from degenerating into le- 
vity. On the contrary, the whole diſ- 
courſe and behaviour of the French is 
to make the ſex more fantaſtical, or, as 
they are pleaſed to term it, © more awak. 


c ened,* than is conſiſtent either with 


virtue or diſcretion. To ſpeak loud in 
public aſſemblies, to let every one hear 

IE of things that ſhow! ni. bi 
you talk or tnmgs * at mould only be 
mentioned in private, or in xhiſper, are 
looked upon as parts of a refined edu- 
cation. At the ſame time a bluſh is 


unfaſhionable, and ſilence more ill-bred 


than any thing that can be ſpoken. In 
ſhort, diſcretion and modeſty, which in 


all other ages and countries have been 


regarded as the greateſt ornaments of 
the fair-icx, are conſidered as the in- 
gredients of narrow converiation and 
tamily behaviour. 8 8 

Some years ago I was at the tragedy 


of Macbeth, and unfortunately. placed 


myielf under a woman of quality that 


is fince dead; who, 2s I found by the 


noiſe ſhe made was newly returned 
from France. A little before tne riſing 
of the curtain, ſhe broke out into a 
joud foliloguy—* When will the dear 


« witches enter? and immediately upon 


their firſt appearance, afxed a lady that 


ſat three boxes from her, on her right- 


hand, if thoſe witches were not charm- 


ing creatures. A little after, as Bet- 
terton was in one of the fineſt ſpeeches 
of the play, ſhe ſhook her fan atanother 
lady, who fat as far on her left-hand, 
and told her with a whiſper that might 


be heard all over the pit, we mult not 


expect to ſee Balloon to-night. Not 
long after, calling out to a young ba- 
ronet by his name, who fat three feats 
before me, ſhe aiked him whether Mac- 


as many foreign fopperies in her ca 


half the countries, of Europe. 


/ 


beth's wife was ſtillalive; and before h- 
could give an anſwer, fell a talking of 1 
the ghoſt of Banquo. She had by thi; AY 
time formed a little audience to herſe, 
and fixed the attention of all about het., 
But as I had a mind to hear the play, | 5 
got out of the ſphere of her imperti. Wa 
nence, and planted myſelf in one of the 
remoteſt corners of the pit. FRE 
This pretty childiſhneſs of behavior 
is one of the moiſt refined pars of 
coquetry, and is not to be attained in i 
perfection by ladies that do not trove | 
for their improvement. A natural ad 
unconſtrained behaviour has {omething 7) ST 
in it fo agreeable, that it is no wonder 
to tee people endeavouring after it, 
But at the ſame time, it is ſo very had 
to hit, when it is not born with us, that Be. 5 
people often make themſelves ridiculos Mi 
i attempting it. 1 . 
A very ingenious French author tel 
us, that the ladies of the court of Franc, MY 
in his time, thought it ill-breeding, aud 
a kind of fernaie pedantry, to pronounce il 


* 


an hard word right; for which rea" 


they took frequent occation to ui: had 


words, that they might ſhe a politene's 
in murdering them. He further add 
that a lady of ſome quality at court, 
having accidentally made uſe of an hard 
word in 2 proper place, and pronouncel 
it right, the whole aſſembly was out 
countenance for her. 8 

I muſt however be fo juſt as to own 
that there are many ladies who har 
travelled feveral thouſands of mils 
without being the worſe for it, and 3 
have brought home with them all te 
modeſty, diſcretion, and good ſenſe, tu 
they went abroad with. As on t 
contrary, there are great numbers « 
travelled ladies, who have lived all the 


days within the {moke of London. 


have known a woman that never vi 
out of the pariſh of St. James's beta 


Hage, as ſhe could have gleaned wp 
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ing and inconſiſtency. 


they might. 
mounted the pulpit, and with a very 
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Or 


Ne XLVI. MONDAY, APRIL 23. 


NON BENE JUNCTARUM DISCORDIA SEMINA RERUM,. 


THE JARRING SEEDS OF ILL CONSORTED. THINGS. 


7 HEN I want materials for this 
paper, it is my cuſtom to go 

abroad in queſt of game; and when I 
meet any proper ſubje&t, I take the firſt 
opportunity of ſetting down an hint of 
it upon paper. At the ſame time I look 
into the letters of my correſpondents, 
and if I find any thing ſuggeſted in 


88 


them that may afford matter of ſpecu- 


lation, I likewiſe enter a minute of it 
in my collection of materials. By this 
means I frequently carry about me a 
whole ſheet-full of hints, that would 


look like a rhapſody of nonſenſe to any 
body but myſelf ; there is nothing in 


them but obſcurity and conſuſion, rav- 
In thort, they 
are my ſpeculations in the firſt princi-* 
ples, that, like the world in it's chaos, 
are void of all light, diſtinction, and 
order. EE CO he 
About a week fince there happened 
to me a very odd accident, by renton of 
one of theſe my papers of minutes which 
I had accidentally dropped at Lloyd's 


+ 


Cotfee-houſe, where the auctions are 


uſually kept. Before I miſſed it, there 


Was 2 cluſter of people who had found 


it, and were diverting themſelves with 
it at one end of the coffee- houſe: it had 
raiſed ſo much laughter among them 


before 1 had obſerved what they were 
about, that IJ had not the courage to 


own it. The boy ot the coffee-houſe, 


when they had done with it, carried it 


about in his hand, aſking every body 
if they had dropped a written paper; 
but nobody challenging it, he was or- 
dered by thoſe merry gentleman who 


had before peruſed it, to get up into the 


auction-pulpit, and read it to the whole 


room, that if any one would own it, 


The boy accordingly 
audible voice read as follows: 


MINUTES. 


SirRogerde Coverley's country ſeat— 
Yes, for I hate long {peeches—Query, 
it a good Chriſtian may be a Conjurer— 
Childermas-day, Saltſeller, Houſe-dog, 
Screech-owl,Cricket=Mr, Thomas In- 


* 


Ovid. MET. 1. 9, 


kle of London, in the good ſhip called 
the Achilles. Yarico— Zgreſcitque me- 
dendo—G hoſts —The Lady's Library 
Lion by trade a Tail - Dromedary 
calledBucephalus—Fquipage the lady's 
ſurmmum bonum Charles Lillie to be 
taken notice ot—Short face a relief to 
envy—Redundancies ia the three pro- 
feſſions King Latinus a recruit—jew 
devouring an ham of bacon—Wett- 
minſter Abbey—Grand Cairo—Pro- 


craſtination— April Fools—BlaeBoars, 


Red Lions, Hogs in Armour Enter a 
King wi wo Fidlers aus - chiHon 
into tie Ugly Clubh—Beauty, how im- 
proveabl-e—Foriles of true and falſe. 
Humour—'The Farrot's School-Miſ- 
treis— Face half Pick half Er tiſh— 
No Mar to be an hero of a Trag.dy un- 
der ſix feet Club of Sighers— Letters 
from Flower- pote, Elbow -choirs, Tape- 
ſtry-figures, Lion, Thunder Theell- 
rings to the Puppct-how—0i4 Woman 
with a beard married to a ſinock- ſaced 
boy My next coat to be turned up 
with bluc—Fuble of Tongs and Grid- 
iron— Flower Dyers— The Solher's: 
Prayer“ Thank ye for nothing, ſays 
the Gallypot TF actolus in Stockings, 
with golden clocks to them Bamboos, 
Cudgels, Dram-{ticks—Slip of my 
Landlady's eldeſt daughter The Black 
mare with a ſtar in her forehead— The 
Barber's Pole Will Honeycomb's 
coat- pocket Cæſar's behaviour and 
my oden in parallel circumſtances 
Poem in Patch-work Nulli gravis et 
fercufſus Achilles The Female Conven- 
tiefer The Ogle-maſter. 35 

Ihe reading of this paper made the 
whole coffee-houſe very merry; ſome of 


them concluded it-was written by 4 


madman, and others by ſomebody that 

had been taking notes out of the Spec- 
tator. One who had the appearance of 

a very ſubſtantial citizen, told us, with 

ſeveral politic winks and nods, that he 

wiſhed there was no more in the paper 
than what was expreſſed in it: that for 

his part, he looked uponthe Dromedary) 

the Gridiron, and the Barber's Pole, to 

ſignify ſomething more than what was 
uſually 
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uſually meant by thoſe words; and that 
he thought the coffee-man could not 
do better than to carry the paper to one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate. He further 
added, that he did not like the name of 
the outlandiſh man with the golden 
clock in his ſtockings.. A young Ox- 


ford ſcholar, who chanced to he with 


his uncle at the coffee-houſe, diſcovered 
to us who this Pactolus was; and by 
that means turned the whole icheme of 
this worthy citizen into ridicule. While 
they were making their ſeveral conjec- 


tures upon this innocent paper, I reached. 


out my arm to the boy, as he was com- 
ing out of the pulpit, to give it me; 
which he did accordingly. This drew 
the eyes of the whole company upon 


me; but after having caſt a curſory g 


over it, and ſhook my head twice or 


thrice at the reading of it, I twiſted it 
into à kind of match, and lit my pipe 


with it. My profound filence, toge- 


ther with the ſteadineſs of my counte- 
nance, and the gravity of my behaviour 
during this whole tranſaction, raiſed a 
very loud laugh on all fides of me ; but 
as I had eſcaped all ſuſpicion of being 
the author, T was very well ſatisfied ; 
and applying myſelf to my pipe and the 
Poſtman, took no farther notice of any 
thing that paſſed about me. 
My reader will find, that I have al- 
ready made uſe of above half the con- 
tents of the foregoing paper; and will 


_ eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe {ubje&ts which 


are yet untouched, were {uch proviſions 
as I had made for his future entertain- 
ment. But as I have been unluckily 


prevented by this accident, I ſhall only 


give him the letters which relate tothe 
two laſt hints. The firit of them I 


mould not have publiſhed, were L not 


informed that there is many an huſband 
who ſuffers very much in his private 
affairs by the indifcreet zeal of ſuch a 
partner as is hereafter mentiond ; to 


whom I may apply the barbarous in- 
ſcription quoted by the Biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury in his travels; Dum uimis pia 
et, facta tt impia—Through too 
much piety ſhe became impious.“ 


glance 


il | 
I Am one of thoſe unhappy men that 
= are plagued with a Goſpel-goſſip, o 
common among Diſſenters, eſpecially 
friends. Lectures in the morning, 
church-meetings at noon, and prepara- 
tion- ſermons at night, take up ſo much 
of her time, it is very rare ſhe knows 
what we have for dinner, unleſs when 
the preacher is to be at it. With him 
come a tribe, all brothers and ſiſters, it 
ſeems ; while others, really ſuch, arc 
deemed no relations. If at any time I 
have her company alone, ſhe is a mere 
ſermon popgun, repeating and diſcharg- 
ing texts, proofs, and applications, ſo 
perpetually, that however weary I may 
go to-bed, the noiſe in my head will 


not let me fleep till towards morning, 


The miſery of my caſe, and great num- 
bers of ſuch ſufferers, plead your pity 
and ſpeedy relief, otherwife muſt ex- 
pet, in a little time, to be leCtured, 
preached, and prayed into want, unlels 
the happineſs of being ſooner talked to 
death prevent it. © am, &. N. G. 
The ſecond letter relating to the 
Ogling-Maſter, runs thus: | 
MR, SPECTATOR, _ _ 
J Am an Iriſh gentleman, that have 
travelied many years for my im- 


provement ; during which time I have 


accompliſhed myfeIf in the whole art of 


ogling-avit is at preſent practiſed in all 


the polite nations of Europe. Being 


thus qualified, I intend, by the advice 


of my friends, to ſet up for an ogling- 
maſter. I teach the church-ogle in the 
morning, and the play-houſe-ogle by 
candie-light. I have alſo brought over 


wiſh mc a new flying ogle fit for the 
Ring; which I teach in the duſk of the 


-& 


evening, or in any hour of the day by 


darkening one of my windows. I 


have a manuſcript by me called « The 
* Compleat Ogler,* which I ſhall be 


ready to ſhew you upon any occaſion, 


In the mean time, I beg you will publiſh 
the ſubſtance of this letter in an adver- 
tiſement, and you will very much oblige, 


E: Your, &c. 


Ne XLVII, 
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1 R. Hobbes, in his diſcourſe of 


human nature, Which in my 


2 humble opinion, is much the beſt of all 
his works, after ſome very curious ob- 
errations upon laughter, concludes 
WE thus: © The patſion of laughter is no- 


* 


thing elſe but ſudden glory ariſing 
from ſome ſudden conception of ſome 
eminency in ourſelves, by compariſon 
with the infirmity of others, or with 
our own formerly ; for men laugh at 
the follies' of themſelves paſt, when 


© they come ſuddenly to remembrance, 
except they bring with them any pre- 
Ez « (ont diſhonour,” | | 


According to this author therefore, 


E when we hear a man laugh excellively, 
inſtead of ſaying he is very merry, we 
& ought to tell him he is very proud. 
And indeed, if we look into the bottom 
of this matter, we ſhall meet with many 
obſervations to confirm us in his opt- 
nion. Every one laughs at ſomebody 
that is in an inferior ſtate of folly to 
buimſelf. It was formerly the cuſtom 
br every great houle in England to keep 
a tame fool dreſſed in petticoats, that 
the heir of the family might have an 
opportunity of joking upon him and di- 
verting himſelf with his abſurdities. 


For the ſame reaſon idiots are {till in 


EZ requeſt in molt of the courts of Ger- 
many, where there is not a prince of 
any great magnificence, who has not 
| two or three dreſſed, diſtinguiſhed, un- 
BR wiputed fools in his retinue, whom the 
reſt of the courtiers are always breaking 
their jeſts upon, Oo | 


The Dutch, who are more famous 


for their induſtry and application, than 


tor wit and humour, hang up in ſeveral 


ol their ſtreets what they call the ſign of 


the Gaper, that is, the head of an idiot 
dreſſed in a cap and bells, and gaping 


in a moſt immoderate manner: this is a 


ſtanding jeſt at Amſterdam. 
Thus every one diverts himſelf with 


ſome perſon or other that is below him 


in point ot underſtand ing, und triumphs 
in the ſuperiority of his genius, whillt 


he has uch objects of deriſion betore 


his eyes, Mr. Dennis has very well 
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MART. 


LAUGH, IF YOU'RE WISE. 


expreſſed this in a couple of humorous 
tines, which are part of a tranſlation of 
a ſatire in Monſieur Boileau. 


Thus one foal lolls his tongue out at another, 

And ſhakes his empty noddle at his brother, 
Mr. Hobbes's reflection gives us the 

reaſonwhythe inſignificant people above- 


mentioned are ſtirrers-up of laughter 


among men of a groſs taſte ; but as the 
more underſtanding part of mankind” 
do not find their riſibility affected by 
ſuch ordinary objects, it may be worth 
the while to examine into the ſeveral 
provocatives of laughter in men of ſu- 
perior ſenſe and knowledge. | 
In the firſt place I mutt obſerve, that 
there is a ſet of merry drolls, whom the 
common people of all countries admire, 
and ſeem to love fo well, that thev 
could eat them, according to the old 
proverb; I mean thoſe circumforaneous 


_ wits whom every nation calls by the 


name of that diſh of meat which it loves 
belt, In Holland they are termed Pickled 


Herrings; in France, Jean Pottages ; in 


Italy, Maccaronies ; and in Great Bri- 


tain, Jack-Pudding. Thele merry 

wags, trom whatſoever food they receive 
their titles, that they may make their 

audiences laugh, always appear in a 
fool's coat, and commit ſuch blunders 

and miſtakes in every ſtep they take, 

and every word they utter, as thoſe who 

liften to them would be aſhamed of. 

But this little triumph of the under 
ſtanding, under the diſguite of laughter, 
is no where more viſible than in that 
cultom which prevails every where 
among us on the firſt day of the preſent 
month, when Every body takes it in his 
head to make as many tools as he can. 
In proportion as there are more follies 
diſcovered, ſo there is more laughter 
raiſed on this day than on any other in 
the whole year. A neighbour of mine, 
who is a haberdaſher by trade, and a 
very ſhallow conceited fellow, makes 
his boaſts that for thete ten years ſuc- 
ceſſively he has not made lets than a 


hundred pril fools. My landlady 
had a falling out with him about a fort- 
5 — right 
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night ago, for ſending every one of her 
children upon ſome ſleeveleſs errand, as 
ſhe terms 1t, Her eldeſt fon went to 
buy an halfpenny worth of incle at a 
ſnoemaker's; the eldeſt daughter was 
diſpatched half a mile to fee a monſter ; 
and in ſhort, the whole family of inno- 
cent children made April fool! . Nay, 
my landlady herſelf did not eſcap him. 
This empty fellow has laughed upon 
theſe conceits ever ſince. | 

This art of wit is well enough, when 


_ confined to one day in a twelemonth ; 
but there is an ingenious tribe of men 


ſprung up of late years, who are for 
makingApril tools every day in the year. 
Theſe gentlemen are commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Biters; a race 
of men that are perpetually employed 
in laughing at thoſe miſtakes which are 
of their own production. | 0 

Thus we lee, in proportion as one 
man is more refined than another, he 
chuſes his fool out of a lower or higher 
claſs of mankind; or, to ſpeak in a 
more philoſophical language, that ſecret 
elation and pride of heart, which 1s ge- 
nerally called laughter, ariſes in him, 


from his comparing himſelf with an ob- 


ject below him, whether it ſo happens 
that it be a natural or an artificial fool. 
It is indeed very poſſible, that the perſons 
we laugh at may in the main of their 
characters be much wiſer men than our- 


ſelves; but if they would have us laugh 


at them, they muſt fall ſhort of us in 


thoſe reſpects which ſtir up this paſſion. 
P } P 


I am atraid I ſhall appear too abſtract- 


ed in my ſpeculations, if I ſhew that 
when a man of wit makes us laugh, it 


is by betraying ſome oddneſs or infimity 
in his own character, or in the repre- 
ſentation which he makes of others ; and 


that when we laugh at a brute, or even 
at an inanimate thing, it is at ſome ac- 
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T HRO“ VARIOUS SHAPES HE OFTEN FINDS ACCESS, 


| Y. correſpondents take it ill if I 
| do not, trom time to time, let 
them know I have received their letters; 
The moſt effectual way will be to pub- 
lich ſome of them that are upon impor- 


poſſible for a club or merry meet ing to 


give them play, and beſtir himſelf in the 


tion or incident that bears a remote 
analogy to any blunder or abſurdity in 
reaſonable creatures. | 

But to come into common life ; I ſhall 
paſs by the conſideration of thoſe ſtage 
coxcombs that are able to ſhake a whole 
audience, and take notice of a particu. 
lar ſort of men who are ſuch provokers 
of mirth in converſation, that it is im- 


ſubſiſt without them; I mean thoſe ho. 
neft gentlemen that are always expoſed 
to the wit and, raillery of their well. 
wiſhers and companions; that are pelted 
by men, women, and children, friends 
and fees, and, in a word, ſtands as Butts 
in converſation, for every one to ſhoot 
at that pleaſes. I know ſeveral of theſe 
Butts who are men gt wit and ſenſe, 
though by ſome odd turn of humour, 
ſome unlucky calt in their perſon or be- 
haviour, they have always the misfor- 
tune to make the company merry. The 
truth of it is, a man is not qualified for 
a Butt, who has not a good deal of wit 
and vivacity,, even on the ridiculous 
ſide of his character. A ſtupid Butt is 
only fit for the converſation of ordinary 
people ; men of wit require one that will 


abſurd part of his behaviour? A Butt 
with theſe accompliſhments frequently 
gets the laugh of his fide, and turns the 
ridicule upon him that attacks him, 
Sir John Falſtalff was an hero of this ſpe⸗ 
cies, and gives a good deſcription of 
himſelf in his capacity of a Butt, after 
the following manner: * Men of all 
« ſorts,” ſays that merry knight, take 
© a pride togird at me. The brain of 
man is not able to invent any thing 
that tends to laughter more than ! 
invent, or is invented on me. I am 
not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe 
that wit is in other men. C 


R W N 
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tant ſubjects; which I ſhall introduce 
with a letter of my own that I writ 2 
fornight ago to a fraternity who thought 
fit to make me an honorary member. 


10 
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ro Tux PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS 
' OF THE UGLY CLUB. 


0 * MAY IT PLEASE YOUR DEFORMITTES, 
- r Have received the notification of the 
. == | honour you have done me, in ad- 
³ß mitting me into your ſociety. I ac- 
. knowledge my want of merit, and for 
0 chat reaſon ſhall endeavour at all times 
). to make up my own failures, by intro- 
d W ducing and recommending to the club 
| verſons of more; undoubted qualifica- 
d tions than I can pag to.” I ſhall 
ls next week come down in the ſtage- 
's coach, in order to take my leat at the 
ot MEE board; and ſhall bring with me a _can- 


fo WES Jidate of each ſex. The perſons I ſhall 
e, preſent to you, are an old Beau and a 
. modern Pict. It they are not ſo emi- 

z 55 a ; 


bo = expects, give me leave to ſay their ac- 
WT quired uglineſs is greater than any that 
bas ever 8 before you. The Beau 
. WET has varied his drels every day of his life 
WE for theſe thirty years laſt paſt, and ſtill 


by E E added to the deformity he was born with. 

ry The Pict has ſtill greater merit toward 

Mas, and has, ever ſince ſhe came to 

he ears of diſcretion, deſerted the hand- 
ut dome party, and taken all poſſible pains 

f to acquire the face in which I ſhall pre- 
1 ent her to your conſideration and favor. 
= [am, gentlemen, your moſt obliged 
humble ſervant, „ 

* 2 : THE SPECTATOR. 

11 P. 8. Tdeſire to know whether you 
FA x = admit people of quality. 

of * MR, SPECTATOR, : SY 

"3 RM T ſhew you there are among us of 
s bo, the vain weak lex, ſome that have 

15 hluoneſty and fortitude enough to dare to 

cc © be ugly, and willing to be thought ſo ; 


I apply myſelf. to you, to beg your in- 
| tereſt and recommendation to the Ugl 

Club. If my own word will not be 
taken, e in this caſe a woman's 
may, I can bring credible witneſs of 
my qualifications for their company, 
whether they inſiſt upon hair, forehead, 


0 eyes, checks, or chin; to which I muſt 
add, that I find it eaſier to Jean to my 

WE cit tide, than my right. I hope I am 

ce mn all reſpects agreeable; and for hu- 
it 3 mour and mirth, I'Il Keep up to the preſi- 
ght WW dent himſelf. All the favour I'll pretend 
5 ois, that as I am the firſt woman that 


'Þ has appeared defirous of good company 
ad agreecble converſation, I may take 
\ = | | I : 


- 
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nently gifted by nature as our aſſembly 
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95 
and keep the upper end of the table. 


And indeed I think they want a carvers 


which J can be after as ugly a manner 
as they can wiſh. I deſire your thoughts 
of qny claim as toon as you can. Add 
to my features the length of my face, 
which is full half- yard; though I never 
knew the reaſon of it till you gave one 
for e ſhortneſs of yours. If I knew 
a name ugly enough to belong to the 
above-dejcribed face, I would feign 
one: but, to my unſpeakable mis for- 
tune, my name is the only ditagreeable 
prettinels ahout me; ſo pr'ythee make 
one tor me that ſignifies all the defor- - 
mity in the world. Vou underſtand 
Latin, but be ſure bring it in with my 
being, in the fincerity of my heart, 
your moit trightful admirer, and ſer- 
vant, ? | 5 | 
HECATISSA, 
VMR. SPECTATOR, | 
I Read your diſcourſe upon affectation, 
and from the remarks made in it ex- 
amined my own heart ſo ſtrictly, that I 
thought I had found out it's moſt ſecret 
avenues, with a refolution to be aware 
of you for the future. But alas! to my 
ſorrow I now underſtand, that I have 
ſeveral follies which I do not know the - 
root of. Tam an old fellow, and ex- 
tremely troubled with the gout : but 
having always a ſtrong vanity towards 
being pleaſing in the eyes of women, I 
never have a mo:inent's eaie, but I am 
mounted in high-heeled ſhoes with a 
glazed wax-icather inſtep. Two days 
after a ſevere fit I was invited to a 
friend's houſe in the city, where I be- 
lieved I ſhould tee ladies; and with nr 
uſual complaiſance crippled myſelf to 
wait upon them. A very ſumptuous 
table, agreeable company, and kind re- 


ception, were but ſo many importunate 
additions to the torment I was in. 


4 
gentleman of the family obſerved my 
condition; and, ſoon after the Queen's 


health, he in the preſence of the whole 


company, with his own hands, degrad- 
ed me into an old pair of his own ſhoes, 
The operation, before fine ladies, to 


me, who am by nature a coxcomb, was 


ſuffered with the ſame reluctance as they 
admit the help of men in their aer 
extremity. The return of eaſe made 
me forgive the rough obligation laid 
upon me, which at chat time relieved 
my body from a diſtemper, and will my 
mind for ever from a folly. For the 

charity 


— — —  EDED 


charity received, F return my thanks 
this way. | 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 
* 
sin, EPPING, APRIL 18. 
E have your papers here the morn- 
ing they come out, and we have 
been very well entertained with your 
laſt, upon the falſe ornaments of perſons 
who xepreſent heroes in à tragedy. 
What made your ſpeculation come very 


ſeaſonably among us is, that we have 
now at this place a company of ftrollers, 
_ who are very far from offending in the 


impertinent "ny of the drama. 
They are ſo far from falling into theſe 
falſe gallantries, that the ſtage is here 
in it's original ſituation of a cart. Alex- 
ander the Great was acted by a fellow 


but his poverty : and my Lord Fopping- 
ton the ſame morning wanted any better 


means to ſhew himſelf a fop, than by 


wearing ſtockings of different colours. 


In a word, though they have had a full 


barn for many days together, our itine- 
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rants are ſtill ſo wretchedly poor, that, 


without you can prevail to ſend us the 


furniture you forbid at the play-houſe, 


the heroes appear only like ſturdy beg- 
gars, and the heroines gipſies. We 
have had but one part which was per- 
formed and dreſſed with propriety, and 
that was Juſtice Clodpate. This was 


ſo well done, that it offended Mr. Jul. 
_ tice Overdo, who, in the midſt of our 


whole audience, was, hke Quixote in 
the puppet-ſhow, ſo highly provoked, 


that he told them, if they would move 


compaſſion, it ſhould be in their own 


_ perſons, and not in the characters of 


diſtreſſed princes and potentates : he told 
them, if they were ſo good at finding 
the way to people's hearts, they ſhould 


. do it at the end of bridges or church- 
in a paper cravat. The next day, the 
Earl of Eſſex ſeemed to have no diſtreſs 


porches, in their proper yocation of beg- 


gars. Thus, the Juſtice ſays, they muſt 


expect, ſince they could not be content. 
ed to act heathen warriors, and ſuch 
tellows as Alexander, but muſt preſume 
to make a mockery of one of the quo. 
rum, Your ſervant. | 198: 
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—O I PAGINA TRA SAPIT, 


MarrT. 


MEN AND THEIR MANNERS F DESCRIBE, 


1 T 1s very natural for a man, who is 


not turned for mirthful meetings of 


men, or aſſemblies of the fair-ſez, to 
delight in that fort. of converſation 


which we find in coffee-houſes. Here 
z man of my temper is in his element; 
for if tie cannot talk, he can till be 


more agreeable to his company, as well 


as pleaſed in himſelf, in being only an 


-hearer. It is a ſecret known but to 


few, yet of no ſmall uſe in the conduct 
of life, that when you fall into 'a man's 


converſation, the firſt thing you ſhould. 


conſider is, whether he has a greater 


inclination to hear you, or that you 
ſhould hear him. The latter is the moſt 

eneral deſire, and I know very able 
Leere that never ſpeak a word in 


praiſe of the perſons from whom the 
obtain daily favours, but ſtill practiſe a 


kilfuk attention to whatever is nttered 


by thoſe with whom they converſe. We 


are very curious to obſerve the behaviour 
ef great men and their clients; but the 


Pipe, and declares what meaſures the 


ſame plſons aid imerſs move men in 
lower ſpheres ; and J, that have nothirg 


elſe to do but make obſeryations, ſee it 
every parith, ſtreet, lane, and alley, of 
this 88 city, a little potentate that 
has his court and his flatterers, who la; 


ſnares for his affection and favour by 
the ſame arts that are practiſed by men 


in higher ſtations. 
In the place I moſt uſually frequent, 
men differ rather in the time of day in 


which they make a figure, than. in ay 


real greatneſs above one another. I. 


who am at the coffee-houſe at fix in 1 


morning, know that my friend Beave: 
the haberdaſher has a levee of more un- 
diſſembled friends and admirers, that 
moſt of the courtiers or generals of Grea! 
Britain, Every man about. him has, 
perhaps, a newſpaper in his hand; but 
none can pretend to gueſs what ſtep will 
be taken in any one court of Europe, 
till Mr. Beaver has thrown down 1s 
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it paſſes, without deſiring to quicken it 
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nes muſt enter into upon this new 
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oſture of affairs. Our coffee-houle is 
ear one of the inns of court, and Bea- 
rr kas the audience and admiration of 
is neighbours from ſix till within a 
WEE uarter of eight, at which time he is 
nterrupted by the ſtudents of the kouſe; 
me of whom are ready-dreſſed for 
@xwetminſter, at eight in a morning, 
it faces as 'buſy as if they were re- 
ained in every caule there; and others 
Wome in their night-gowns to ſaunter 


WE. ay their time, as if they never devign- 


d to go thither. I do not know that I 


neet, in any of my walks, objects 


hich move both my ſpleen and laugh- 
eter ſo effectually, as thoſe young fellows 
t the Grecian, Squire's, Searl's, and 
Wl other coffee-houſes adjacent to the 
aw, who rife early tor no other purpoſe 
but to publiſh their lazineſs. One 
ould think theſe young virtuoſos take 
gay cap and flippers, with a ſcarf and 
pbarty- coloured gown, to be enſigns of 
dignity; for the vain things approach 
each other with an air, which ſhews 
hey regard one another for their veſt- 
ments. I have obſerved that the ſupe- 
Tiority among theſe proceeds from an 
opinion of gallantry and faſhion: the 
gentleman in the ſtrawberry ſaſh, who 
preſides ſo much over the reſt, has, it 
ſeems, ſubſcribed to every opera this 
Waſt winter, and is ſuppoſed to receive 
favours from one of the actreſſes. 
When the day grows too buſy for 
theſe gentlemen to enjoy any longer the 
pleaſures of their deſhabillé, with any 
manner of confidence, they give place 
eo men who have buſineſs or good lenſe 
In their faces, and come to the coffee- 
Houſe either to tranſact affairs or enjoy 
ronverſation. The perſons to whoſe 
chaviour and diſcourſe I have moſt re- 
ard are ſuch as are between theſe two 


orts of men; ſuch as have not ſpirits 


oo active to be happy and well pleaſed 
3 n a private condition, nor complexions 
oo warm to make them neglect the du- 
ees and relations of life. Of theſe fort 


* i men conſiſt the worthier part of man- 


Wind; of theſe are all good fathers, ge- 
erous brothers, ſincere friends, and 
ithful ſubje&ts. Their entertainments 
derived rather from reaſon than ima- 
mation; which is the caule that there 
do unpatience or inſtability in their 
eech or action. You ſee in their 

Fountenances they are at home, and in 

Buct poſſeſſion of the preſent inſtant, as 


by gratifying any paſſion, or proſecut- 
ing any new deſign. Theſe are the men 
formed tor ſociety, and thoſe little com- 
munities which we expreſs by the word 
Neighbourhoods. 

The coffce-houſe is the place of ren- 


cezvous to all that live near it, who are 


thus turned to reliſh calm and ordinary 
life. Eubulus preſides over the middle 
hours of the day, when this aſſembly 
of men meet together. He enjoys a great 
fortune handſomely, without launching 
into expence; and exerts many noble 
and uſeful qualities, without appearing 
in any public employment. His wil 
dom and knowledge are ſerviceable to 
all that think fit to make uſe of them; 
and he does the office of a council, a 
judge, an executor, and a friend, to all 
his acquaintance, not only without the 
profits which attend ſuch offices, but 
allo without the deference and homage 
which are uſually paid to them. The 
giving of thanks is diſpleaſing to him. 
The greateſt gratitude you can ſhew 
kim, is to let him ſee you are the better 
man for his ſervices; and that you are 
as ready to oblige others, as he 1s to, 
oblige du. VVV 

In the private exigencies of his friends 
he lends, at legal value, conſiderable 
ſums, which he might highly increaſe 
by rolling in the public ſtocks. He does 
not conſide in whote hands his money 
will improve molt, but where it will do 
moſt good. | FO 

Eubulus has to great an authority in 
his little diurnal audience, that when 
he ſhakes his head at any piece of pub- 
lic news, they all of them appear de- 
jetted ; and, on the contrary, go home 
to their dinners with a good ſtomach 


and chearful aſpe&t, when Eubulus feems 


to intimate that things go well, Nay, 
their veneration towards him is ſo great, 
that when they are in other company 
they ſpeak and att after him; are wiſe 
in his ſentences ; and are no ſooner fat 
down at their own tables, but they hope 
or fear, rejoice or deſpond, as they ſaw 
him do at the coffee-houſe. In a word, 
every man is Eubulus as ſoon as his 
baek is turned. e | 
Having here given an account of the 
ſeveral reigns that ſucceed each other 
from day-break till dinner-time, I ſhall 
mention the monarchs of the afternoon 
on another occalion, and ſhut up the 
whole ſeries of them with the hiſtory of 
e Ss. Ton 
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HEN the four Indian kings faſhioned into- the ſhape it it now bear: vg 

7 were in this country about a by ſeveral tools and inſtruments, of RM 
twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with which they have a wonderful variety Re 
the rabble, and followed them a whole * in this country. It was probab! !; at 


with the tight of every thing that is new 


many inquiries of their landlord the up- 
holſterer, relating to their manners and 


marks which they made in this coun- 
conceived of us. 

very inquiſitive about theſehis lodgers, 
were written by King Sa Ga Yean Qua 


Raſh Tow, and, as he uppoſes, left 


_ are now tranſlated, and meth abund- 


and may per haps communicate more to 
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Tom the Tyrant; who, as firſt miniſter his orders in the moſt arbitrary manner 
of the coffee- houſe, takes the govern- to the ſervants below him, as to the dif. 


ment upon him between the hours of poſition of liquors, coals, and cinders. 
eleven and twelve at night, and gives | 5 - 
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none ALIUD NATURA, ALIUD SAPIENTIA DIXIT, 
Juv. SAT, xIv. 32 H. 
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day together, being wonderfully truck * firſt an huge mi{-ſhapen rock that 
grew upon the top of the hill, which 
the natives of the country, after having 
cut it into a kind of regular figure, 
bored and hollowed with incredible 


pains and induſtry, until they had 


c 
c 
c 
(4 
c 
o 
or uncommon. I have, ſince their de- 
o 

bo 

c 

converſation, as alſo concerning the re- ee in it all thoſe beautiful 

c 

o 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 
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parture, employed a friend to make 


vaults and caverns into which it is di 
vided at this day. As ſoon as this 
rock was thus curicuſly ſcoopcd to 
their liking, a prodigions number of | 
hands mull have been employed in 
chipping the ont-ſide of it, which is 
now as {mooth as the ſurface of 2 
pebble; and is in ſeveral places hevn | 
out into pillars that ſtand like the 
trunks of fo many trees bound about WR 
* the top with gariands of leaves. It is 
behind by tome miſtake. * Theſe papers © probable that when this great work | 
©. was begun, which muſt have heen | 

many hundred years ago, there was 
ſome rel! gion among this people : for ; 
they give it the name of a temple, WR 
and have a tradition that it was de. 
ſigned for men to pay their devotions Wi 
in. And indeed there are feveral-rea- | 


try: for, next to the forming a right 
notion of {uch ſtrangers, I thould be 
deſirous of learning what ideas they have 


The. olfterer, finding my friend 


brought him ſome time fince a little 
bundle of papers, which he aſſured him 


8 


ance of very odd obſervations, which I 
find this little fraternity of Kings made 
during their ſtay in the iſle of Great Bri- 
tain. I thall preſent my reader with a 
ſhort ſpecimen of them in this paper, 


him hereafter. In the article of London tons which make us think that the a- 
are the following e which with- tives of this country had for meh + 
out doubt are meant oy the church of among them ſome ſort of worthip; fer 
St. Paul. they let apart every ſeventh day as f. 
„On che moſt riſing par t 41 the town cred: but upon my g going into one of . 
there ſtands a huge houle, big enough theſe holy houſes on that day, I could 
to contain the Whole Ration of which not obſerve any circumitance ot de- 


Jam king. Our good brother E TOO 
Koam, ki ng of the Rivers, | 1» Of opi- 
nion it was made by the hands of that 
great God to whom it is conſecrated. 

The kings of Granajah and of the 
Six Nations believe it was created with 
the earth, and produced on the lame 
day with the ſun and moon. But for 
my own part, by the beſt information © curtſymg to one another, and a conli- 1 
I could get of this matter, I am apt derable number of them faſt a(l:e>. Wil 
to think Fiat this prodigious pile x was The Queen of the country ap en Y 
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tion in their behaviour. There wa 
indeed a man in black, who ws 
mounted above the reſt, os ſeemed Bf 
to utter ſomething with a great ral MW 
of vehemence; but as for thoſe und:r- 
neath him, inſtead of paying ther Wi 
worſhip to the Deity of the plach Wn 
they were moſt of them bowing end 
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ed two men to attend us, that had 
enough of our language to make them- 
ſelves underſtood in ſome few parti- 
culars. But we ſoon perceived theſe 
two were great enemies to one anot her, 
and did not always agree in the ſame 
ſtary, We could mate a ſhift to ga- 
ther out of one of them, that this 
iſland was very much infeſted with a 
monſtrous kind of animals, in tae 
© ſhape of men, called, Whigs; and he 
« often told us, that he ho d we ſhovJd 
© meet withmone of them in our way, 


& *: 0 ov} M 0: 0 "08 


« for that, if we did, they would be 


apt to knock us cown for being Kings. 


Our other interpreter nied to talk 


= c very much of a kind of animal called 
ag a Tory, that was as great a moniter 


nas the Whig, and would treat us as 


« ill for being forgigners. Thele two 
© creatures, it ſeems, are born with a 
© ſecret antipathy to one another, and 
© engage when they meet as naturally 
© as the elephant and the rhinoceros. 
© But as we jaw none of either of theſe 
« ſpecies, we are apt to think that our 
guides deceived us with miſrepreſen- 
© tations and fictions, and amuled us 


« with an account of ſuch monſters as 


© are not really in their country. _ 

© Theſe particulars we made a ſhift 
© to pick out from the diſcourſe of our 
© interpreters ; which we put together 
as well as we could, being able to un- 
« der{tand but here and there a word of 
© what they ſaid, and afterwards making 
cup the meaning of it among ourſelves. 
© The men of the country are very cun- 
© ning and ingenious in handicrait 
works, but withalgo very idle, that 
we often ſaw young luſty raw-boned 
© fellows carried up and down the ftreet 
* in little covered rooms by a couple of 
© porters who are hired for that iervice,' 
6. Their dreſs is likewiſe verybarvarous, 


© for they almoſt ſtrangle themlielves 


about the neck, and bind their bodies 
* with many þgatures, that we are apt 
c to think are the occaſion of ſeveral 
* diſtempers among them, whicn our 
country is intirely free from. Inſtead. 
© of thoſe beautiful feathers with which 
* we adorn our heads, they often buy 
up a monſtrous buſh of hair, which 
covers their heads, and fails down in 
a large fleece below the middle of their 
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* back; with which they walk up and 
don the ſtreets, and are as proud of 
it as if it was of their own growth. 

© We were invited to one of their 
public diveriions, where we hoped to 
nave ſeen the great men of their coun . 
try running down a ſtag or pitching a 


bar, that we might hive diicovered 
wuo were the perſons of the greateſt 
abilities araang them; but Lſtead of 
tnat, they conveyed us into a huge 
room lighted vp with abundance of 
candles, where this lazy pecpie ſat 
ſtill above three hours to {ce ſeveral 
feats of ingenuity performed byothers, 
who it 1eems were paid tor it. 
As tor the women on the country, 
© not being able to talk with them, we 
could only make our remarks upon 
them at a diſtance. They let the hair 
« of their heads grow to a gicat length; 
© but as the men make a great thow 
© with heads of hair ikat are mone of 
5 their own, the women, who they ſay 
© have very fine heuds vf hair, tie it up 
in a knot, and cover it from being 
cen. The women lock like angels, 
© anq would be more beautiful than the 
© ſun, were it not for little black ſpots. 
that are apt to break out in their fa- 
© ces, and tometimes riſe in very odd 
* figures, I have obferved that thoſe 
little blemiſhes wear off very foen ; 
© but when they diiappear in one part 
of the face, they are very apt to break 
© out in another, inſomuch that I have 
« ſeen a {pot on the forehead in the af- 
 ternoon, which was upon the chin in 
© the morning.” 

The author then proceeds to ſhew the 
ahlurdity ot breeches and petticoats, 
with many other curious obfervations, 
which I ſhall reſerve for another occa- 
ſon. I cannot however conclude this 
paper, without taking not ice, that amidit 
theſe wild remarks there now and then 
appears ſomething very reaſonable. I 
cannot lizewile iorbear obſerving, that 
we are ali guilty in ſome meature of the 
ſame narrow way of thinking, which 
we meet with in this abſtract of the In- 
dian Journal, when we tancy the cuf- 
toms, dreiles, and manners, ot cther 


coutries, are ridiculous, and extrava- 
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gant, if they do not reſemble thole 
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ur FROM THE TASTE OBSCENE RECLAIMS OUR vou Tn. Port, 


MR, SPECTATOR, - 

IV fortune, quality, and perſon, 
Y A are ſuch as render me as conſpi- 
cuous as any young woman in town. It 
is in my power to enjoy it in all it's va- 
nities, but I have, from a very careful 
education, contracted a great averſion 


to the forward air and faſhion which is 


ractiſed in all public places and aſſem- 

lies. Lattribute this very much to the 
ſtile and manners of our plays. I was 
laſt night at the Funeral, where a con- 
fident lover in the play, ſpeaking of his 
miſtreſs, cries out“ O that Harriot ! 
© to fold theſe arms about the waiſt of 
© that beauteous, ſtruggling, and at laſt 
©« yielding rair!* Such an image as this 


ought, by no means, to be preſented to 
23 chaſte and regular audience. I expect 

your opinion of this ſentence, and re- 
commend to your conſideration, as a 
Spectator, the conduct of the ſtage at 


preſent with relation to chaſtity and mo- 
deſty. I am, Sir, your conſtant reader 
and well-wiſher, 


The complaint of this young lady is 


fo juſt, that the offence is groſs enough 


to have diſpleaſed perſons who cannot 


pretend to that delicacy and modeſty, 
of which the is miſtreſs. But there is a 


great deal to be ſaid in behalf of an au- 


thor. If the audience would but conſi- 


der the difficultyof keeping up a ſpright- 


ly dialogue for ſive acts together, they 
would allow a writer, when he wants 
wit, and cannot pleaſe any otherwite, 
to help it out with a little ſmuttineſs. 
I will anſwer for the poets, that no one 
ever writ bawdry for any other reaſon 
but dearth of invention. When the 
author cannat ſtrike out of himſelf any 
more of that which he has ſuperior to 


_ thoſe who make up the bulk of his au- 
dience, his natural recourſe is to that 


which he has in common with them ; 
and a deſcription which gratifies a ſen- 


ſual appetite will pleaſe, when the au- 


thor has nothing about him to delight a 


refined imagination. It is to ſuch a 
poverty, we mult impute this and all 


other ſentences in plays, which are of 
this Kind, and which are commonly 


termed luſcious expreſſions. 

This expedient, to ſupply the defici- 
ences of wit, has been uſed more or leſs, 
by molt of the authors who have ſuc- 


cceded on the ſtage; though I know but 


one who has proteiledly writ a play 
upon the baſis of the deſire of multiply- 
ing our ſpecies, and that is the polite 
Sir George Etherege; if I underitand 
what the lady would be at, in the play 
called She would if She could. Other 
poets have, here and there, given an in- 
timation that there is this deſign, under 
all the diſguiſes and affectations which 
a lady may put on; but no author, ex- 


cept this, has made ſure work of it, and 


put the imaginations of the audience 
upon this one purpole, irom the begin- 
ning to the nd of the comedy. It has 
always fared accordingly ; for whether 
it be, that all who go to this piece would 
if they could, or that the innocents go 
to it, to gueſs only what She would if 


She could, the play has always been 


well received, 


It lifts an heavy empty ſentence, 


where there is added to it a laſcivious 
geſture of body; and when it is too low 
to be raiſed even by that, a flat meaning 
is enlivened by making it a double one. 
Writers, who want genius, never tail 
of keeping this ſecret in reſerve, to create 
a laugh, or raiſe a clap. I, who know 
nothing of women but from ſeeing plays, 
can give great gueſles at the whole ttruc- 
ture of the fair-ſex, by being innocent- 
ly placed in the pit, and inſulted by the 
petticoats of their dancers; the advan- 
tages of whoſe pretty perſons are a great 
help to a dull play. When a poet flags 
in writing luicioufly, a pretty girl can 
move l:ſciviouily, and have the fame 
good conſequence for the author. Dull 
poets in this cafe ute their audiences, as 
dull paraſites do their patrons ; when 
they cannot long divert thera with the:r 
wit or humour, they bait their cars 


with ſomething which is agreeable to 


their temper, though below their under- 
e 5 ſtanding, 


ding. Apicius cannot reſiſt being 
= caſed, if you give him an account of 
WE :-licious meal; or Clodius, if you de- 
tribe a wanton beauty; though at the 
ame time, if you do not awake thoſe 
WEE :clinations in them, no men are better 
Sudges of what are juſt and delicate in 
onverſation. But, as I have before 


© obſerved, it is eaſier to talk to the man, 


than to the man of ſenſe. 


F learning are beſt {killed in the luſ- 


Cious way. The poetetles of the age 


rave done wonders in this kind; and 
ee are obliged to the lady who writ 
X1»rahim, for introducing a preparatory 
ſcene to the very action, when the Empe- 
W ror throws his handkerchet as a fignal 


E moſt retired part of the ſeraglio. It muſt 
WE be confeſſed his Turkiſh majeſty went 
off with a good air, but, methought 
WE we made but a ſad figure who waited 
E without. This ingenious gentlewoman, 
in this piece of bawdry, refined upon an 
author of the ſame ſex, who, in the 
Rover, makes a country ſquire ſtrip to 
his drawers, But Blunt is diſappointed, 
and the Emperor is underſtood to go on 
to the utmoſt. The pleaſantry of ſtrip- 
ping almoſt naked has been ſince prac- 
tiſed, where indeed it thould have begun, 
very ſucceſsfully at Bartholomew Fair. 
It is not here to be omitted, that in 
one of the above-mentioned female com- 
= poſitions, the Rover is very frequently 
lent on the ſame errand; as I take it, 
above once every act. This is not 
E wholly unnatural ; for, they ſay, the 
men- authors draw themſelves in their 
chief characters, and the women- writers 
may be allowed the ſame liberty. Thus, 
as the male wit gives his hero a good 

tortune, the female gives her heroine a 
£1 2 gallant, at the end of the play. 


can go to, but the hero or fine gentle- 
man of it ſtruts off upon the ſame ac- 


good office he has put us to, or to em- 
WE ploy ourſelves as we pleaſe. To be 
plain, a man who frequents plays would 

ave a very reſpectful notion of himſelf, 
were he to recolle& how often he has 


or ſucceſsful rakes. When the actors 
WE make their exit on this good occaſion, 
| the ladies are ſure to make an examining 
WE glance from the pit, to fee how they 
lim what paſſes ; and a few lewd fools 


It is remarkable, that the writers of 


for his miſtreſs to follow him into the 


ut, indeed, there is hardly a play one 


count, and leaves us to conſider what 


been uſed as a pimp toraviſhing tyrants, 
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are very ready to employ their talents 
upon the compoſure or freedom of their 
looks. Such incidents as theſe make 
ſome ladies wholly abſent themiclves 
from the play-houſe; and others never 
mils the firſt day ofa play, leſt it ſhould 
prove too luſcious to admit their going 
with any countenance to it onthe ſecond. 
If menof wit, who think fit to write 
for the ſtage, inſtead of this pititul way 
of giving delight, would turn their 
thoughts upon raifing it from ſuch good 


natural impulſes as are in the 2udience, 


but are choked up by vice and luxury, 
they would not only pleaſe, but befriend 
us at the ſame time. If a man had a 
mind to be new in his way of writing, 
might not he who is now repreſented as 
a fine gentleman, though he betrays the 
honour and bed of his neighbour and 
friend, and lies with half the women in 
the play, and is at laſt rewarded with 


| her of the beſt character in it; I ſay, 


upon giving the comedy another caft, 
might not ſuch a one divert the audience 
quite as well, if at the cataſtrophe he 
were found out for a traitor, and met 
with contempt accordingly ? Fhere is 
ſeldom a perſon devoted to above one 
darling vice at a time, fo that there is 
room enough to catch at mens hearts to 
their good and adyantage, if the poets 
will attempt it with the honeſty which 
becomes their characters. | | 
There is no man who loves his bottle 
or his miſtreſs, in a manner ſo very 


abandoned, as not to be capable of re- 


liſhing an agreeable character, that is 
no way a ſlave to either of theſe purſuits. 


A man that is r generous, va- 


liant, chaſte, faithful and honeft, may, 
at the ſame time, have wit, humour, 
mirth, good-breeding, and gallantry. 
While he exerts theſe latter qualities, 
twenty occaſions might be invented to 
ſhew he is matter of the other noble vir- 
tues. Such characters would {mite and 
reprove the heart of a man of ſenſe, when 
he is given up to his pleaſures. He 


would ſee he has been miſtaken all this 


while, and be convinced that a ſound 
conſtitution and an innocent mind are 
the true ingredients for becoming and 
enjoying lite. All men of true taſte 
would call a man of wit, who ſhould 
turn his ambition this way, a friend and 
benefactor to his country; but I am at, 
a loſs what name they would give him, 
who makes ute of his capacity for con- 
trary purpoſes. 1 
ON F Ne LII. 
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Ne LIl. MONDAY, APRIL 30. 


OMNES-UT TECUM MERITIS PRO TALIJBUS ANNOS 
EXIGAT, ET PULCHRA FACIAT TE PROLE PAREN TEM. 


TO CROWN THY WoRTH, SHE 
AND MAKE THEE FATHER OF A BEAUTEOUS LINE. 


— 


\ N ingenious correſpondent, like a 


ſprigihtly wife, will always have 


the laſt word. I did not think my laſt 


letter to the deiormed fraternity would 
have occaiioned any aniwer, eſpecially 


ſince I had promiſed them to ſudden a 
viſit; but as they think they cannot ſhew 
too great a veneration for my perſon, 
they have already ſent me up an anſwer. 
As to the propoial, of a marriage, be- 
tween myſelfand the matchleſs Hecatiſſa, 
J have but one objection to it; which is, 
that all the fociety will expect to he ac- 
quainted with her; and who can be ſure 
of keeping a woman's heart long, where 
he may have io much choice? I am the 
more alarmed at this, becauſe the lady 
deems particularly ſmitten with men of 
their make. | | | 
I believe I ſhall ſet my heart upon her; 
and think never the worſe of my miſtreſs 
for an epigram a {mart fellow writ, as 


he thought, againſt her; it does but the 


mere recommend her to me. At the 
ſame time I cannot but diſcover that his 
malice is ſtolen from Martial. 1 
Tata places, audita flaces, fi non videare 
Tota places, neutro, fi wideare, places. 


Whilſt in the dark on thy ſoft hand I hung, 
And. heard the tempting Siren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what anguiſh, I 
endur' d! 1 N 
But when the candle enter'd I was cur'd, 


VOR letter to us we have received, 

: as a ſignal mark of your favour and 
drotherly affect ion. We ſhall be heartily 
glad to ſee your, ſhort face in Oxford,; 
and ſince the wiſdom of our legiſlature 

| has been immortalized in your ſpecula- 
tions, and our perſonal deformities in 
_Jome fort by you recorded to all po- 
ſterity « we hold ourſelves in gratitude 
bound to, receive, with the higheſt re- 
ſpeR, all ſuch perſons as for their extra- 
ordinary merit you ſhall think fit, from 
tune to time, to recommend unto the 
board. As for the Pictiih damſel, we 
have an caſy chair prepared at the upper 


— 
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-in a very ſhort time, both in proſe and mp 


perſon of all the world ſhe could like tor 


Vik. EN. 1. 8. 
SHALL BE EVER THINE, 


end of the table; which we doubt nat 
but the will grace with a very hidecuy 
alpect, and much better become the ſeat 
in the native and unaffected uncomeli. 
nels of her. perſon, than with all the 
ſuperficial airs of the pencil, which, as 
you have very ingenioutly obſerved, va. 
niſh with a breath; and the moſt innocent 
adorer may detace the ſhrine with a fa. 
lutation, and, in the literal ſenſe of our 
poets, ſnatch and imprint his balmy | 
kifles, and devour her melting lips: in x 
ſhort, the only faces of the Pictiſh kind 
that will endure the weather, muſt be of 2 
Dr. Carbuncle's die; . tho? his, in truth, 
has coſt him a world the painting; but 
then he boaſts with Zeuxes, 7 aler- 
uitatem pingo; and oft jocoſely tells the 
fair ones, would they acquire colours, 
that would ſtand kiſſing, they muſt no = 
longer paint but drink for a complexion; WE 
a maxim that in this our age has been 
purſued with no ill ſucceſs; and has. 
been as admirable in it's effects, as the 
famous coſmetic mentioned in the Poit- 
man, and invented by the renowned Wa 
Britiſh Hippocrates of the peſtle and 
mortar; making the party, after e due 
courie, roſy, hale, and airy; and i 
beit and moit approved receipt now e- 
tant for the fever of the ſpirits. . But to 
return to our iemale anche (FIN who, 1 
underftand, is returned to herſelf, and 
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will no longer hang out falſe colours; 
as ſhe is the firſt of her ſex that has done 
us ſo great an honour, ſhe will certainly, Wn 


verſe, be a lady of the moſt celebrated 
deformity now living ; and meet with 
admirers here as frightful as herſelf. 
But being a long-headed gentlewoman, Wl 
I am apt to imagine ſhe has ſome further 
defign than you have yet penetrated; 
and perhaps has more mind to the Spec- 
tator than any of his fraternity, as the 


a paramour : and if ſo, really I cannot 
but applaud her choice; and ſhould be 
glad it it might lie in my power, to 
effect an amicable accommodation be- 

: | „ twaxt 


{ 


emes, as the only poſſible expedient, 
pan” the breed 5 and rectify the hy⸗ 


be” | ſiognomy of the family on both ſides. 
And again, as ſhe is a lady of a very 
WE fluent clocution, you need not fear that 


your firſt child will be born dumb, 


wich otherwiſe you might have ſome 
rweaſon to be apprehenſive of. To be plain 
with vou, I can ſee nothing ſhocking 
in it: for though ſhe has not a face like a 
John-Apple, yet as a late friend of 


mine, who at ſixty-five ventured on a 


„ 
WY 


lass of fifteen, very frequently, in the 
remaining five years of his life, gave me 
to underſtand, that, as old as he then 

ſeemed, when they were firſt married he 
and his ſpouſe could make but fourſcore; 
ſo may Madam Hecatiſſa very juſtly al- 
& ledge hereafter, that, as long viſaged as 
he may then be thought, upon their 
= wedding-day, Mr. Spectator and ſhe had 


but halt an ell of face betwixt them ; and 


this my very worthy predeceſſor, Mr. 
= Serjeant Chin, always maintained to be 
no more than the true oval proportion 


between man and wife. But as this may 


bea new thing to you, who have hither- 
to had no expectations from women, I 
& ſhall allow you what time you think fit 


to conſider on it; not without ſome hope 


of ſeeing at laſt your thoughts hereupon 
# ſubjoined to mine, and which is an ho- 
nour much deſired by, Sir, your aſſured 


triend, and moſt humble ſervant, 


rous, that I cannot avoid fre- 


: quently inſerting their applications to 


me, F g MEE th : : cf 
MR, SPECTATOR, Beg | 


5 ] Amglad I can inform you, that your 


** endeavours to adorn that ſex, which 
is the faireſt part of the viſible creation, 


are well received, and like to prove not 
unſucceſsful. The triumph of Paphne 
# over her ſiſter Letitia has been the ſub- 
E Jett of converfation at ſeyeral tea-tables 


where I have been preſent ; and I have 


| Obſerved the fair circlenot a little pleaſed 


to find vou conſidering them as reaſon- 


£ 
. g ! 


Huch GOBLIN, Præſes. R 


IV correſpondents grow ſo nume 


ble creatures, and endeayouring to ba- 


+ THE SPECTATOR. 1 
OY wirt two faces of ſuch different ex- 


The following letter has not much in 
it; but, as it is written in my own praiſe, 
I cannot from my heart ſuppreſs it. 


— 


SIR) | 
OU propoſed, in your Spe&ator of 
laſt Tueſday, Mr. Hobbes's hypo- 
theſis, for ſolving that very odd phæno- 
menon of laughter. You have made the 
hypotheſis valuable by eſpouſing it your- 


felt; for, had it continued Mr. Hobbes's, 


nobody would have minded it. Now 
here this perplexed caſe ariſes. A cer - 
tain company laughed very heartily up- 
on the reading of that very paper of 


yours; and the truth on it is, he muſt 


be a man of more than ordinary con- 
ſtancy that could ſtand it out againſt fo 
much comedy, and not do as we did, 
Now there are few men in the work ſo 


far loſt to all good ſenſe, as to look upon 
you to be a man in a ſtate of folly in. 
ferior to himſelf. Pray then, how do 


you juſtify your hypotheſis of laughter? 

Voour moſt humble, 
TrursDAY, THE 26 oF 2, Q. N. 
THE MownTH oF Fools. 5 
IN anſwer to your letter, I muſt deſire 


ou to recollect yourſelf; and you 


will find, that, when you did me the 


honour to be ſo merry over my paper, 
you laughed at the Idiot, the German 


Courtier, the Gaper, the Merry- An- 
drew, the Haberdaſher, the Biter, the 
Butt; and not at your humble ſervant, 
R Tz TE SPECTATOR, 


N. LIII. TUESDAY, MAY x. 


n—L.I ND BONUS DORMITAT HOMERUS. 


HoR. Ars POET. VER.359. 


' HOMER HIMSELF HATH BEEN OBSERV'D TO NoD, 'Roscommon. 


niſh that Mahometan cuſtom which had 
too much prevailed even in this ifland, 
of treating woman as if they had no 
ſouls. I muſt do them the juſtice to ſay, 
that there ſeems to be,nothing wanting 


to the finiſhing of theſe lovely pieces of 


human nature, beſides the turning and 
applying their ambition properly, and 
the keeping them up to a ſenſe of what 
is their tru< merit. Epictetus, that plain 


honeſt philoſopher, as little as he had of 
gallantry, appears to have underſtood 


them, as well as the polite St. Evremont, 
and has hit this point very, luckily. 
When young women,” ſays he, ar- 
a © 1 a KY SF 3. PSs 

« Iiye-at a certain age, they hear'them- 
Y ” 0 . 1 A. x > S 


„ felves. 
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felyes called Miſtreſſes, and are made 
to believe that their only buſineſs is 


begin to dreſs, and place all their 
hopes in the adorning of their per ſons; 
it 28 therefore, continues he, © worth 
the while to endeavour by all means 


paid to them is only upon account of 
the conducting themſelves with vir- 
tue, modeſty, and diſcretion. 

Nov to purſue the matter yet further, 
and to render your cares for the im- 
provement of the fair- ones more effec- 
tual, I would propoſe a new method, 
like thoſe applications which are ſaid to 
convey. their virtue by ſympathy; and 
that is, that in order to embelliſh the 
miſtreſs, you ſhould give a new educa- 
tion to the lover, and teach the men not 


K MW A. - -a M G 


to be any longer dazzled by falſe charms 


and unreal beauty. I cannot but think 
that if our ſex knew always how to 
place their eſteem juſtly, the other would 
not be ſo often wanting to themſelves 
in deſerving it. For as the being ena- 
moured with a woman of ſenſe and vir- 
tue is an improvement to a man's un- 
tlerſtanding and morals, and the paſſion 


is ennobled by the object which inſpires 


it; ſo on the other ſide, the appearing 
amiable toa man of'a wile and elegant 
mind, carries in itſelf no ſmall degree 


of merit and accompliſhment. I con- 


clude therefore, that one way to make 


the women yet more agreeable is, fo 


make the men more virtuous. I am, 
Sir, your molt humble ſervant, | 
; | 8 R. B. 
„ | APRIL 29, 


F OUR S of Saturday laſt I read, not 

- without {ome reſentment; but I will 
ſuppoſe, when you {ay you expect an 
inundation of ribbons and brocades, 
and to ſee many new vanities which: the 
women will tall, into upon a peace with 
France, that you intend only the un- 


thinking part of our ſex ; and what 
methods can reduce them to reaſon is * 


hard to imagine. „ 

But, Sir, there are others yet, that 
your inſtructions might be of great uſe 
to, who, after their beſt endeavours, are 
ſometimes at a loſs to acquit themſelves 
to a cenſorious world; I am far from 


thinking you can altogether diſapprove 


of converſation between ladies and gen- 
s, 4. * f s , $4 FF or 

tlemen, regulated by the rules of ho- 
nour and prudence; and have thought 


— 
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to pleaſe the men; they immediately 


to make them ſenſible, that the honour 


ſervice, I hope you will not be fo ap- 


it an obſervation not ill made, that, where 
that was wholly denied, the wonien 
loſt their wit, and the men their good 
manners. Tis ſure, from-thoſe im- 
proper liberties you mentioned, that a 
fort of undiſtinguiſhing people ſhall ba- 
niſn from their drawing- rooms the beſt. 
bred men in the world, and condemn 
thoſe that do not. Your ftating this 
point might, I think, be of good uſe, as 
well as much oblige, Sir, your adrairer 


o 


and moſt humble tervant, 


AxxA BELLA. 


No anſwer to this, till Anna Belle 
ſends a deſcription of thoſe ſhe calls the 
beit-bred men in the world, 


IR. SPECTATOR, _ | 
Jam a gentleman who for many years 
* laſt paſt have been well known to be 
truly ſplenetic, and that my ſpleen ariſes 
from having contracted fo great a deli- 
cacy, by reading the beſt authors, and 
keeping the moſt refined company, that 
I cannot bear the leaſt impropriety of 
language, or rufticity of behaviour, 


Now, Sir, J have ever looked upon this 
as a wiſe diſtemper ; but by late obſer- 


vations find that every heavy wretch, 
who has nothing to fay, excuſes his 
dulneſs by complaining of the ſpleen. 


Nay, I ſaw, the other day, two fellows 


in 4 tavern- kitchen ſet up for it, called 
tor a pint and pipes, and only by guz- 
zling liquor to each other's health, and 
waiting ſmoke. in each other's face, pre- 


tend to throw off the ſpleen. I appeal 
io you whether theſe diſhonours are to 


be done to the diſtemper of the great 
and the polite. I beſeech you, Sir, to 
inform theſe fellows that they have not 
the: ſpleen, becauſe - they cannot talk 
without the help of a glaſs at their 


mouths, or convey their meaning-to 


each other without the interpoſition of 
clouds. If you will not do this with 


all ſpeed, J aſſure you, for my part, I 
will wholly quit the diſeaſe, and tor the 


future be merry with the vulgar. I am, 


0 l 
Sir, 
n 7. 


Your humble ſervant, 


tr oe Beretta] I 
[ HIS js to let you underſtand, that 
I 3 7 


am A reformed Starer, and con- 


ceived a deteſtation for that practice 


from what you have writ upon the ſub- 
ject. But as you have. been very ſevere 
upon the behaviour of us men at divine 


parently 


PS rently partial to the women, as to let 
hem go wholly unobſerved. It they 
o every thing that is poſſible to attract 
our eyes, are we more culpable than 


— 


lat Sunday to be ſhut into a pew, which 
vas full of young ladies in their bloom 
of youth and beauty. When the ſer- 
vice began, I had not room to kneel] at 
the Conteſſion, but as I Rood kept my 


Neeyes from wandering as well as I was 


able, till one of the young ladies, who 
iss a Peeper, reſolved to bring down my 


looks, and fix my devotion. on herſelf. 


Vou are to know, Sir, that a Peeper, 
works with her hands, eyes, and fan; 
one of which is continually in motion, 


CIs 
FEE 


: while the thinks ſhe is not actually the 


ad dmiration of ſome Ogler or Starer in 
the congregation. As I ſtood, utterly 


rounded as I was, this Peeper ſo placed 
herſelf as to be kneeling juſt before me. 
| She diſplayed the moſt beautiful boſom 


ſome fervour, while a delicate well- 
E > ſhaped arm held a fan over her face. It 
was not in nature to command one's 
eyes from this object. I could not 
avoid taking notice alſo of her fan, 
= which had on it various figures, very 
improper to behold on that occaſion. 
There lay in the body of the piece a 
Venus, under a purple canopy furled 
with curious wreaths of drapery, half 
naked, attended with a train of Cupids, 
= who were buſied in fanning her as ſhe 
fſlept. Behind her was drawn a Satyr 


peeping over the ilken tence, and threat- 


ming to break through it. I trequent- 


pb offered to turn my fight another way, 


of the Peeper's eyes, who had long 
practiſed a ſkill in them, to recal the 


be my complaint, and hope you will 
take theſe miſchievous people, the Puep- 
ers, into your conſideration ; I doubt 


I 1 following letter being the firſt 
that T have received from the 
learned, univerſity of Cambridge, 4 


1- 
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they, for looking at them? I happened 


at a loſs how to behave myſelf, ſur- 


I imaginable, which heaved and fell with 


but was ſtill detained by the faſcination 


B parting glances of her beholders. You _ 


— RENUA NOS EXFRCET INERTIA». 
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not but you will think a Peeper as much 


more pernicious than a Starer, as an 


ambuſcade is more to be feared than an 


open aſſault. I am, Sir, | 
| Your moſt obedient ſervant. 


This Peeper uſing both fan and eyes, 
to be conſidered as a Pict, and proceed 
accordingly. 


KING LATINUS TO THE SPECTATOR, 


' GREETING. 3 
PHOUGH ſome may think we de- 


ſcend from our imperial dignity, in 
holding correſpondence with a private 
Litterato; yet, as we have great reſpect 
to all good intentions for our ſervice, 


we do not eſteem it heneath us to return 
youour royal thanks for what you pub- 
liſhed in our behalf, while under con- 
finement in the inchanted caſtle of the 
Savoy, and for your mention of a ſub- 
ſidy tor a prince in misfortune. This 
your timely zeal has inclined the hearts 
of divers to be aiding unto us, if we 
could propoſe the means. We have 
taken their good will into conſideration, - 
and have contrived a method which will 
be eaſy to thoſe who ſhall give the aid, 
and not unacceptable to us wha receive 


it. A concert of muſic ſhall be prepared 


at Haberdaſners Hall for Wedneſday 


the ſecond of May, and we will honour 


the ſaid entertainment with our own 
preſence, where each perſon ſhall be aſ- 
ſeſſed but at two ſhillings and ſix-pence. 
What we expect from you is, that you 
publiſi theſe our royal intentions, with 
injunction that they be read at all tea- 
tables within the cities of London and 


Weſtmintter ; and ſo we bid you hear- 


tily farewel, | | 


Given at our court in Vinegar Yard, 


ſtory the third from the earth, April 
rem. Run, 


18, 1711. 
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LABORIOUS IDLENESS OUR POWERS EMPLOYS. 


could not but do myſelf the honour of 


publiſhing it, It gives an account of 4 


new {c& of philoſophers which has aroſe 


2 in 
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in that famous reſidence of learning; 
and is perhaps the only ſect this age is 
likely to produce. 


CAMBRIDGE, APRIL 26. 

MR. SPECTATOR, i 
ELIEVING you to be an univer- 
ſal encourager of liberal arts and 
ſciences, and glad of any information 
from the learned world, I thought an 
account of a ſe& of philoſophers very 
frequent among us, but not taken notice 
of, as far as I can remember, by any 
writers either ancient or modern, would 
not be unacceptable to you. The phi- 


loſophers of this ſect are in the lan- 


guage of our univerſity called Lowngers, 
Lam of opinion, that, as in many other 
things, ſo likewiſe in this, the ancients 
have been defective; viz. in mentioning 
no philoſophers of this ſort. Some in- 
deed will affirm that they are a kind of 
Peripatetics, becauſe we ſee them conti- 
nually walking about. 
have theſe gentlemen conſider, that 


though the ancient Peripatetics walked 
much, yet they wrote much allo ; wit- 
neſs, to the ſorrow of this ſe&, Ariſtotle 


and others : whereas it 1s notorious that 
moſt of our profeſſors never lay out a 
farthing either in pen, ink, or paper. 
Others are for deriving them from Dio- 
genes, becauſe ſeveral of the leading 
men of the ſect have a great deal of the 
cynical humour in them, and delight 
much in ſunſhine. But then again, 
Diogenes was content to have his con- 
ſtant habitation in a narrow tub, whilſt 
our philoſophers are ſo far from being 
of his opinion, that it is death to them 
to be confined within the limits of a 
good, handſome, convenient chamber, 


| but for half an hour. Others there are, 


who, from the clearneſs of their heads 


deduce the pedigree of Lowngers from 


N * 8 . 
that great man, T think it was either 


Plato or Socrates, who after all his ſtud 

and learning, profeſſed, that all he then 
knew was, that he knew nothing. You 
eaſily ſee this is but a ſhallow argument, 
and may be ſoon confuted. e 
I have with great pains and induſtry 
made my obſervations, from time to 
time, upon theſe ſages; and, having now 
all materials ready, am compiling a 
treatiſe, wherein T'ſha!l ſet forth the riſe 
and progreſs of this famous ſect, toge- 
ther with their maxims, guſterities, man- 
ner of living, &c. Having prevailed 
with à friend, who defigas ſhortly to 


THE SPECTATOR; 


But I would 


i . eie 8 
publiſh a new edition of Diogenes Laer. 


tius, to add this treatiſe of mine by wa 


of ſupplement ; I'ſhall now, to let tl. 


world ſee what may be expected from 


me, firſt begging Mr. Spectator's lee 


that the world may ſee it; briefly touch 
upon ſome of my chief obſervations, 


and then ſubſcribe myſelf your humble i 
ſervant. In the firſt place, I: ſhall gize | 


you two or three of their maxims: the 
fundamental one, upon which'theirwhol: 
ſyſtem is built, is this, viz. That time 
being an implacable enemy to and de. 
ſtroyer of all things, ought to be paid 
in his own coin, and be deſtroyed and 
murdered without mercy, by all the 
ways that can be invented. Another 
favourite ſaying of theirs is, That 
buſineſs was deſigned only for Knaves, 
and ſtudy for blockheads. A thi 
ſeems to be a ludicrous one, but has 1 
great effect upon their lives; and is this 
— That the devil is at home.“ Now 
for their manner of living: and here! 
have a large field to expatiate in: but! 
ſhall reſerve particulars for my intended 


diſcourſe, and now only mention one or- 


two of their principal exerciſes. The 
elder proficients employ themſelves in 
inſpecting mores hominum multorum, in 
getting acquainted with all the ſigns and 
windows in the town. Some are ar- 
rived to fo great knowledge, that they 


can tell every time any butcher kills 3 


calf, every time an old woman's cat is 
in the ſtraw; and a thouſand other mat- 
ters as important. One ancient philo- 
ſopher contemplates two or three hours 


every day over a ſun-dial; and is true 


to the dial - 


— 4 the dial to the ſun, 
Although it be not ſhone upon. 


Our younger ſtudents are content to 
carry their {ſpeculations as yet no farther 
than bowling-greens, billiard- tables, 
and ſuch like places. This may ſerve 


for a ſketch of my deſign; in which [ 


hope I ſhall have your encouragement, 
I am, Sir, yours. 


I muſt be ſo juſt as to obſerye I hare 
formerly ſeen of this ſe& at our other 
univerſity ; though not diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation which the learned hiſto- 
rian, my correſpondent, reports the) 
bear at Cambridge, They were ev! 
looked upon as a people that impaired 
themſelves more by their tric applica· 


tions to the-rules of their order, than 


a 


any other ſtudents whatever. Others 
ſeldom hurt themſelves any further than 
to gain weak eyes, and ſometimes head- 


all over with a general inability, indo- 


an heavineſs in removing to another. 
The Lowngers are ſatisfied with being 
merely part of the number of mankind, 
without diſtinguiſhing themſelves from 
amongſt them. They may be ſaid ra- 
ther to ſuffer their time ts pals, than to 
ſpend it, without regard to the pait, or 
proſpect of the future. All they know 
of life is only the preſent inſtant, and do 
not taſte even that. When one of this 
order happens to be a man of fortune, 
the expence of his time is transferred to 
huis coach and horſes, and his life is to 
be meaſured by their motion, not his 


chief entertainment. one of theſe philo- 
ſophers can poſſibly propoſe to himſelf, 


tl = 3s togetareliſh of dreſs. This, me- who pals their lives without any inci- 
jd thinks, might diverſify the perſon he is dents at all; and how they ſhift coffee- 
_ + weary of, his own dear ſelf, to himſelf. houſes and chocolate-houſes from hour 
ne I have known theſe two amuſements to hour, to get over the inſupportable 
in make one of theſe philoſophers make a labour of doing nothing. „„ 
1 Ne LV. THURSDAY, MAY 3. 
my 2 ———INTUS ET JN"JECORE ©£GRO 
tis NASCUNTUR 50MIN — | 
at. | | | PeRks. SAT. v. 129. 
lo. OUR PASSIONS PLAY THE TYRANTS IN OUR BREASTS. 
Jur's | | 1 | 
true M of the trades, profeſſions, Et quid agam? Rogitas ? ſaperdas advehe 
1 and ways of living among man- onto, | | 35 
kind, take their original either from the Caftoreum, flu ppat, bebenum, thus, lubrica coa g 
love of pleaſure, or the fear of want. Tolle recens primus piper e fitiente camels, 
The former, when it becomes too vio- J i jura. Sed 7 upiter audiet. 
it (0 lent, de into | 8807 EE SEE | 
ther WWE. [att — 5, eg rang Foy eee Boro, reguſtatum digito terebrare ſalinum 
bles, E ciples 3 3 ont At . Contentus ferages, ft VIVEr? cum Jove tendis. 
Carve "rv hag | a *, Jam pueris Pellem ſuccinctus et en*phorum 
wr erüus has given us a very humorous ap! bh | | 
" account ot à young fellow who was Ocyds ad navem : nil ob fat quin trabe waſla 
nent, rouſed out of his bed, in order to be Lfgeum rapias, niſi ſolers luxuria ante | 
Ours, ſent upon a long voyage by, Avarice Sedu&um moneat ; qud deinde inſane, ruis? Quo? 
ad afterwards over-perſuaded and kept Rid tibi vis? calido ſub peftore maſcula bilis 
have it home by Luxury. I ſhall ſet down Intumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicutæ. 
other W at length the pleading's of theſe two ima- Tun mare tranfilias ? Tibi torts cannabe fulto 
5 / ginary perſons, as they are in the ori- Cans ff 90 ra : 9 5 eee 
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achs; but theſe philoſophers are ſeized. 


jence, and wearineſs, and a certain im- 
tience of the place they are in, with 


own enjoyments or ſufferings. The 
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tolerable figure in the world ; with va- 


riety of dreſſes in public aſſemblies in 


town, and quick motion of his horſes 
out of it, now to Bath, now to Tun- 
bridge, then to Newmarket, and then 
to London, he has in proceſs of time 
brought it to paſs, that his coach and 
his hories have been mentioned in all 
thoſe places. When the - Lowngers 
leave an academic life, and, inſtead of 
this more elegant way of appearing in 


he polite world, retire to the ſeats of 
their anceſtors, they uſually join a pack 
of dogs, and employ their days in de- 


tending their poultry from foxes : I do 
not know any other method that any of 
this order has ever taken to make a noiſe 
in the world ; but I ſhall inquire into 


ſuch about this town as have arrived at 


the dignity of being Lowngers hy the 
force of natural parts, without having 
ever ſeen an univerſity: and ſend my 
correſpondent, for the embelliſhment of 


his book, the names and hiſtory of thoſe 


Vive 
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inde ei. 8 
En guid agis ?. Duplici in diverſum ſcinderis 


hamo : 
Hunccine, an bunc ſequeris ? 


— Whether alone, or in thy harlot's lap, | 
When thou wouldſt take a lazy morning's nap; 
Up, up,' ſays Avarice; thou ſnor'ſt again, 


Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'ft, but all in 
vain. . 
'The rugged tyrant no denial takes; 
At his command th' unwilling ſluggard wikes, 
© What muſt I do!“ he cries : * What ! ſays 
my lords - | 
© Why riſe, make ready, and go ſtraight 
| © abroad, | | 
With fiſh from Euxine feas, thy veſſel 
freight; 
Flax, caſtor, Coan wines, the precious 
© weight. | < "4 
Of pepper, and Sabtan incenſe, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir'd 
* cameÞs back, -- 
And with poſt- haſte thy running mar- 
© kets make, | ; 
Be ſure to turn the penny; lye and ſwear, 
"Tis wholeſome fin: but Jove, thou ſay'ſt, 
© will hear, | 
Swear, fool, or ſtarve; for the dilemma's 
even: | 


A 


La * 


PIE 


© A tradeſman thou ! and hope to go to 


© heaven ? 

Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage 
„ 5 | 
Each laddled with his burden on his back: 
Nothing retards thy voyage, new, but he, 
That ſoft, voluptuous prince, call'd Luxury; 
And he may aſk this civil queſtion; Friend, 
* What doſt thou make a ſhipboard 2 To 

© what end? 3 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 
Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou would'ſt 
© tempt the ſea? | 
Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattreſs laid, 


\ 


„bers, fed z | 
© Dead wine, that ſtinks of the Borachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup ? 
Say, would'ſt thou bear all this, to raiſe 
A — 


9 


Indulge, and to thy genius freely give; 
For, not to live at eaſe, is not to live: 
Deeth talks behind thee, and each flying 


5. Hour,--. 


4a nn a A 


Live, while thou liv'ſt; for death will 
© make us all 3 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 
Speak: wilt thou Avarice or Pleaſure chuſe 
Lo be thy lord? Take one, and one refuſe,” 


. Whena government flouriſhes in con- 
queſts, and is ſecure from foreign at- 
tacks, it naturally falls into all the plea- 
{ures of luxury; and as thele pleatures 


From fix 3'th hundred to fix hundred more? 


Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life devour, 
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are very expenſive, they put thoſe who 
are addicted to them upon raiting freſh 


ſupplies of money, by all the methods of 


rapaciouſneſs and corruption; ſo that 
avarice and luxury very often become 
one complicated principle of action, in 
thoſe whoſe hearts are wholly ſet upon 
eaſe, magnificence, and pleaſure. The 
moſt elegant and correct of all the Latin 
hiſtorians obſerves, that in his time, 
when the moſt formidable ſtates of the 
world were ſubdued by the Romans, the 
republic ſunk into thoſe two vices of a 
quite different nature, luxury and aya- 
rice: and accordingly deſcribes Catiline 
as one who coveted the wealth of other 
men, at the ſame time that he ſquander- 
ed away his own. This obſervation on 


the commonwealth, when it was in it's 
height of power and riches, hold good 
of all governments that are ſettled in a / 


ſtate of eaſe and proſperity. At ſuch 
times men naturally endeavour to out- 
ſhine one another in pomp and ſplendor, 
and having no fears to alarm them from 
abroad, indulge themſelves in the en- 


joyment of all the pleaſures they can 


get in their poſſeſſion ; which naturally 
produces avarice, and an immoderate 
purſuit after wealth and riches. 

As I was humouring myſelf in the 


ſpeculation of theſe two great principles 


of action, I could not forbear throwing 


my thoughts into a little kind of alle 
gory or fable, with which I ſhall here 


preſent my reader. - 

There were two very powerful tyrants 
engaged in a perpetual war againſt each 
other: the name of the firſt was Luxury; 
and of the ſecond Avarice. The am 


| of each of them was no leſs than uni- 
On a brown George, with louſcd-ſwob- 


veral monarchy over the hearts of man- 
kind. Luxury had many generals un- 
der him, who did him great ſervices, as 


Pleaſure, Mirth, Pomp, and Faſhion. 


Avarice was likewiſe very ſtrong in his 
officers, being faithfully ſerved by Hun- 
ger, Induſtry, Care, and Watchfulneſs: 
he had likewiſe a privy counſellor who 
was always at his elbow, and whiſper- 
ing ſomething or other in his ear: the 
name of this privy-counſellor was Po- 
verty. As 8 conducted himiclt 
by the counſels of Poverty, his antago- 
niſt was entirely guided by the dictates 
and advice of Plenty; who was his firlt 
counſellor and miniſter of ſtate, that 


concerted all his meatures- for hirn, and 


never departed out of his fight. While 


theſe two great rivals were thus contend- 


ing for empire, their conqueſts were very 
various. Luxury got poſſeſſion ot ole 
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and the ſon under thoſe of Luxury. 


were engaged, told his enemy, with a 
8 franknefs of heart which is natural to 


him, that he believed they two ſhould 


be very good friends, were it not for the 


= inſigations of Poverty, that pernicious 
counſellor, who made an ill uſe of his 
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TE hot; and Avarice of another. The 
father of a family would often range 
W himſelf under the banners of Avarice, 


The wife and huſband would often de- 
clare themſelves on' the two different 
parties; nay, the ſame perſon would very 
often fide with one in his youth, and 
revolt to the other in his old age. In- 
{cd the wiſe men of the world ſtood neu- 
ter: but Aas! their numbers were not 
eonſiderable. At length, when theſe 
to potentates had wearied themſelves 
with waging war upon one another, 
they agreed upon an interview, at which 
neither of their counſellors were to be 
| preſent. It is faid that Luxury began 
w the parley, and after having repreſented 
Nö2tß the endleſs fate of war in which they 
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Plenty, the firſt miniſter of his antago- 
niſt, to be a much more deſtructive 
counſellor than Poverty, for that he was 
perpetually ſuggeſting pleaſures, baniſh- 
üg all the neceſſary cautions againſt 
want, and conſequently undermining ' 
thoſe principles on which the govern- 
ment of Avarice was founded. At laſt, 
in order to an accommodation, they 
agreed upon this preliminary: that each 
of them ſhould immediately diſmiſs his 
privy-coutellor. When things were 
thus far adjuſted towards a peace, all 
other differences were ſoon accommodat- 
ed, inſomuch that for the future they re- 
ſolved to live as good friends and con- 
federates, and to ſhare between them 


whatever conquelts were made on either 


ſide. For this reaſon, we now find 
Luxury and Avarice taking poſſeſſion of 
the tame heart, and dividing the fame 
perſon between them. To which I ſhall 
only add, that ſince the diſcarding of 
the counſellors above-mentioned, Ava- 
rice fupplies Luxury in the room of 


Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in 


the place of Poverty. 


— I Lucan, 1. 454. | 


forms. I ſhall only inſtance Albertus 


ear, and filled him with groundleſs ap- 
prehenſions, and prejudices. To this 
aKAuvarice replied, that he looked upon 
LE EN ERA, MAY=4E 
1 — PFELICES ERRORE sue 
WE HAPPY IN THEIR MISTAKE. 
: 5 NHE Americans believe that all 
"= creatures have ſouls, not only men 


and women, but brutes, vegetables, nay 
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nnd ſtones. They 


__ elieve the ſame of 
all the works of art, as of knives, boots, 


PO. 
. 


, 5 looking glaſſes; and that as any of theſe 


bins periſh, their ſouls go into ano- 
We ther world, which is inhabited by the 
== gnofts of men and women. For this 
eeaſon they always place by the corpſe 
of their dead friend a bow and arrows, 
Eo thathe may make uſe of them in the other 
world, as he did of their wooden bodies 
in this. How abſurd ſoever ſuch an 
opmion as this may appear, our Euro- 


pean philoſophers have maintained es + 


Vera] notions altogether as improbable. 
Some of Plato's followers in particulas, 


when they talk of the world of ideas, 


entertain us with ſubſtances and beings 
no leſs extravagant and chimerical. 
Many Ariſtotelians have likewiſe ſpoken 
unintelligibly of their ſubſtantial 


even the moſt inanimate things, as ſtocks 


Magnus, who in his diſſertation upon 
the loadſtone obſerving, that fire will 
deſtroy it's magnetic virtues, tells us 
that he took particular notice of one as 
it lay glowing amidſt an heap off burn- 
ing coals, and that he perceived a cer- 
tain blue vapour to ariſe from it, which 
he believed might be the ſubſtantial 
form, that is, in our Weſt Indian 
phraſe, the Soul of the Joadſtone. =>. 

There is a tradition among the Ame- 
ricans, that one of their countrymen de- 


ſcended in a viſion to the great repoſt 
tory of ſouls, or, as we call it here, to 
the other world; and that upon his re- 


turn he gave his friends a diſtin ac- 
count of every thing he ſaw among thoſe 
iegions of the dead. A friend of mine, 
whom I have formerly mentioned, pre- 
vailed upon one of the interpreters of 
the Indian kings, to inquire of them, 
if poſſible, what tradition they have 
among them of this matter; which, 4 
| we 
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well as he could learn by many queſ- 
tions which he aſked them at ſeveral 
times, was in ſubſtance as follows: 
The viſionary, whoſe name was Mar- 
raton, after having travelled for a long 
ſyace under an hollow mountain, arrived 
at length on the confines of this world 
of ſpirits, but could not enter it by rea- 
Jon of a thick foreſt made up of buſhes, 
brambles, and pointed thorns, ſo per- 
plexed and interwoven with one another, 
that it was impoſſible to find a paſſage 
through it. Whilſt he was looking about 
for ſome track or path- way that might 
be worn in any part of it, he ſaw an 


huge lion couched under the ſide of it, 


. who kept his eye upon him in the ſame 


poſture as when he watches for his prey. 
The Indian immediately ſtarted baek, 


wilſt the lion roſe with a ſpring, and 


leaped towards him. Being wholly de- 
ſtitute of all other weapons, he ſtooped 
down to take up an huge fone in his 
hand; but to his infinite ſurpriſe gratp- 
ed nothing, and found the ſuppoſed ſtone 


to be only the apparition of one. If he 


was diſappointed on this fide, he was as 
much pleaſed on the other, when he 
found the lion, which had ſeized on his 


 left-ſhoulder, had no power to hurt him, 


and was only the ghoſt of that ravenous 
creature which it 2ppeared/to be. He 


no ſooner got rid of his impotent enemy, 
but he marched up to the wood, and 
after having ſurveyed it tor ſome time, 


endeavoured to preſs into one part of it 
that was a little thinner than the reſt ; 
when again, to his great ſurprize, he 


found the buſhes made no reſiſtance, but 
- he walked through briars and brambles 
with the ſame eaſe as through the open 


air; and, in ſhort, that this whole wood 


was nothing elſe but a wood of ſhades. 


He immediately concluded, that this 
huge thicket of thorns and brakes was 
deſigned as a kind of fence or quick- 
ſet hedge to the ghoſts it inclofed ; and 
that probably their ſoft ſubſtances might 
be torn by theſe ſubtle points and 
prickles, Which were too weak to make 
any impreſſions on fleſh and blood,” With 
this thought he reſolved to travel thro” 
this intricate wood ; when by degrees 


he felt a gale of pertumes breathing up- 


on him, that grew ſtronger and ſweeter 
in proportion as he advanced. He had 
not proceeded much further, when he 


' obſerved the thorns and briers to end, 


and give place to a thouſand beautiful 


green trees covered with bloſſoms of the 


- fineſt ſcents and colours, that formed; Wa 
wilderneſs of ſweets, 


coming out of this delightful part c 


ruſhing by him, and a little while after 


had not liſtened long before he faw te 


an hundred beagles that were hunting _ = 


ſelf, ſtood upon the banks of it {one 


were a kind 
of lining to thoſe ragged ſcenes which; * 
had before paſſed through. As he v 
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the wood, and entering upon the plain . 
it encloſed, | he ſaw ſeyeral horſemen 
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heard the cry of a pack of dogs. lle 


apparition of a milk-white ſteed, with; 7 
young man on the back of it, advancing "8 
upon tull-ſtretch.after the fouls of about 


— AtY * 8 
4 4 8 


down the ghoſt of an hare, which rin 
away before them with; an unſpeakabl = 
ſwiftneſs. As the man on the mil. 
white ſteed came by him, he looked up- 


on him very attentively, and found him 1 = 
to be the young Prince Nicharagu, 


who died about halt a year before, an! 
by reaſon of his great virtues was 1 
that time lamented over all the weſta n 
parts of America. 2 1958 8 

He had no ſooner got out of the wood, 
but he was entertained with ſuch a lan. 
{kip of flowery plains, green meadows, * 2 


running ſtreams, ſunny hills, and ſhady 


valcs, as were not to be repreſented b) 
his own exprethons, nor, as he faid, by 
the conceptions of others. This hay 


py region was peopled with innumerabl: 1 : 


ſwarms of ſpirits, who applied then. 
ſelves to exerciſes and diverſions accord. 7 
ing as their fancies led them. Some d 
them were toſſing the figure of a coit; 
others were pitching the ſhadow of 1 
bar; others were breaking the appariti- 
on of ahorſe; and multitudes employing 
themſelves upon ingenious handicrats 
with the ſouls of departed utenſils ; fr 
that is the name which in the Indin 
language they give their tools when the 
are burnt or broken. As he travel 
through this delightful ſcene, he wa 
very often tempted to pluck the flows 
that roſe every where about him in ti: 
greateſt variety and profuſion, having 

never ſeen ſeveral of them in his owl 
country; but he quickly found that 
though they were objects of his ſigh, 
they were not liable to his touch. Ee 
at length came to the fide of a gret 
river, and being a good fiſherman hin. 
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time to look upon an angler that hal 2 
taken a great many ſhapes of file, 
which lay flouncing up and down / 
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ais Indian had been formerly married 
to one of the po beauties of his 
country, by whom he had ſeveral chil- 
adren. This couple were fo famous for 
their love and conſtancy to one another, 
that the Indians to this day, when oy 


ſtood long by the fiſherman when he ſaw 
the ſhadow of his beloved Yaratilda, 
EZ who had for ſome time fixed her eyes 
5 upon aim before he diſcovered her. Her 
arms were ſtretched out towards him, 
floods of tears ran down her eyes ; her 
looks, her hands, her voice called him 
FEE over to her; and at the ſame time ſeem- 


4 expreſs it by nothing but his tears, 
= which ran like a river down his cheeks 
as he looked upon her. He had not 
ſtood in this poſture long, before he 


£7 him; and finding it to be nothing but 
dg the phantom of a river, walked on the 
bottom of it until he roſe on the other 
=> fide, At his approach Yaratilda flew 
into his arms, whilſt Marraton wiſhed 
= himſelf diſencumbered of that bod 

which kept her from his embraces. At- 
ter many queſtions and endearments on 


5 plunged into the ſtream that lay before 


which ſhe had drefſed with her own 
hands with all the ornaments that could 
be met with in thoſe blooming regions. 
She had made it gay beyond imagina- 
tion, and was every day adding ſome- 
thing new to it. As Marraton ſtood 


aſtoniſhed at the unſpeakable beauty of 


her habitation, and raviſhed with the 
* that came from every part of 
it, Yaratilda told him that ſhe was pre- 
paring this bower for his reception, as 


well knowing that his piety to his god, 


and his faithful dealing towards men, 


would certainly bring him to that happy 


place, whenever his life ſhould be at an 


end. She then brought two of her chil- 


dren to him, who died ſome years be- 
fore, and reſided with her in the ſame 
delightful bower; adviſing him to breed 
up thoſe others which were ſtill with him 


in ſuch a manner, that they might here- 


after all of them meet together in this 
happy place. | 
Ihe tradition tells us further, that he 
had afterwards a fight of thoſe diſmal 
habitations which are the portion of ill 


men after death; and mentions ſeveral 


molten ſeas of gold, in which were 
plunged the ſouls of barbarous Euro- 
peans, who put to the {word ſo many 
thoutands of poor Indians for the ſake 
of that precious metal; but having al- 


ready touched upon the chief points of 


this tradition, and exceeded the mea- 
ſure of my paper, I ſhall not give any 
C 


both ſides, the conducted him to a bower further account of it. 
1 , SATURDAY, MA . 
i QUEM PRESTARE PO TEST MULIER GALEATA PUDOREM, 


A FUGIT A SEXU? 


Xx HEN the wife of Hector, in 
Homer's Iliads, diſcourſes with 
her huſband about the battle in which 


bring her to leave that matter to his 
care, bids her go to her maids and mind 
ber ſpinning; by which the poet inti- 
mates, that men and women ought to 
buſy themſelves in their proper tpheres, 
and on ſuch matters only as are ſuitable 
bo their reſpective ſex. 

I am at this time acquainted with a 
young gentleman, who has pailed a 
great part of his . fe in the nurſery, and, 


To Vs SAT. VI. 231. 


WHAT SENSE OF SHAME IN WOMAN'S BREAST CAN LIE, 
INUR'D TO ARMS, AND HER OWN SEX To FLY? 


DxvyDrn. 


he was going to engage; the hero, de- 


upon occaſion, can make a caudle or a 


ſack-pofſet better than any man in Eng- 


land. He is likewiſe a wonderful critic 


in cambric and muſlins, and will talk 


an hour together upon a ſWeet- meat. 
He entertains his mother every. night 
with obſervations that he makes both in 


town and court; as what lady ſhews the 
niceſt fancy in her dreſs; what man of 


quality wears the faireſt wig; who has 
te fineſtlinen, who the prettieſt ſnuff- 


box, with many other the like curious. 


remarks, that may be made in good 
company | | 
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On the other hand » I have very fre- 
quently the opportunity of ſeeing a rural 


Andromache, who came up to town laſt - 


winter, and is one of the greateſt fox- 
hunters in the country. She talks of 
hounds and horſes, and makes nothing 
of leaping over a ſix-bar gate. If a 

man tells her a waggith ſtory, ſhe gives 
him a puſh with her hand in jeſt, and 
calls him an impudent dog: and if her 


ſervant negle&s his buſineſs, threatens 


to kick him out of the houſe. I have 
heard her, in her wrath, call a ſubſtan- 
tial tradeſman a louſy cur; and remem- 
ber one day, when ſhe could not think 
of the name of a perſon, ſhe deſcribed 
him, in a large company of men and 
ladies, by the fellow with the broad- 
ſhoulders. | 

If thoſe ſpeeches and actions, which 
in their own nature are indifferent, ap- 
pear ridiculous when they proceed from 
a wrong ſex, the faults and impertec- 
tions of one ſex tranſplanted into ano- 
ther appear black and monſtrous. As 
for the men, I ſhall not in this paper 
any further concern myſelf about them; 
but as I would fain contribute to make 
woman-kind,which is the moſt beautiful 
partof the creation, intirely amiable, and 
wear out all thoſe little ſpots and ble- 


_ miſhes that are apt to riſe among the 
charms which nature has poured out 


upon them, I mall dedicate this paper 
to their ſervice. The {pot which I would 
here endeavour to clear them of, is that 
party-rage which of late years is very 
much crept into their converſation. This 
is, in it's nature, a male vice, and made 
up of many angry and cruel paſſions 
that are altogether repugnant to the ſoft- 
neſs, the modeſty, and thoſe other en- 
dearing qualities which are natural to 

the fair-ſex. Women were formed to 
_ temper mankind, and ſoothe them into 
tenderneſs and compaiiion : not to ſet an 
edge upon their minds, and blow up in 
them thoſe paſſions which are too apt to 
riſe of their own accord. When I have 
ſeen a pretty mouth uttering calumnies 
_ end invectives, what would I not have 


_ givento have ſtopt it? How have I been 


troubled to ſee ſome of the fineſt features 
iv the world grow pale, and tremble 
with party-rage; Camilla is one of the 

reateſt besuties in the Britiſh nation, 
and yet values herſelf more upon being 
the Virago oi one party, than upon be- 
ing th toaſt of both. 
ture; about a week ago, encountered the 
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' the Grneſtneſs of the diſpute, ſhe ſcalded 


have ſome weight with them. In ſhort, 
it is this, that there is nothing ſo bad 
for the face as party-zeal. It gives an 


that it makes the lines too ſtrong, and 


plexions, to let alone all diſputes of this. 


The dear erea- 


in the lid of it but the doctor? It 


i 


fierce and beautiful Penthefilea acroſs 3 
tea-table; but in the — of her an. 
ger, as her hand chancet to ſhake, with 


her fingers, and ſpilt a diſh of tea upon 
her petticoat. Had not this accident 
broke off the debate, nobody knows 
where it would have ended. | 

There is one conſideration which! 
would earneſtly recommend to all my 
female readers, and which, I hope, will 


ill-natured caſt to the eye, and a dif- 
agreeable ſourneſs to the look; beſides, 


fluſhes them worſe than brandy. I have 
ſeen a woman's face break out in heats, 
as ſhe has been talking againſt a great 
lord, whom ſhe had never ſeen in her 
life; and indeed never knew a party 
woman that kept her beauty for a twelve. 
month. I would therefore adviſe all my 
female readers, as they value their com. 


nature; though, at the ſame time, I 
would give free liberty to all ſuperan- 
nuated motherlypartizans to be as violent 
as they pleaſe, ſince there will be no 
danger either of their ſpoiling their 
faces, or of their gaining converts. 


For my own part, I think a man 


makes an odious and deſpicable figure, 
that is violent in a party; but a woman 
is too ſincere to mitigate the fury of her 


principles with temper and diſcretion, 


and to act with that caution and relcr- 


vedneſs which are requifite in our lex, 


When this unnatural zeal gets into them, 
it throws them into ten thouſand heats 
and extravagancies; their generous {ous 
ſet no bounds to their love, or to their 
hatred; and whether a Whig or a Tory, 
21lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or pup- 
pet-ſhow, be the object of it, the paſſion, 
while it reigns, engrofles the whole wo- 


1 remember when Dr. Titus Oates | 


was in all his glory, I accompanied my 


friend Will. Honeycomb in a viſit to a 
lady of his acquaintance. We were na 


ſooner ſat down, but upon caſting ms 
eyes about the room, I found in almcE 
every corner of it a print that repreſented 
the doctor in all magnitudes and dimen- 
ſions. A little after, as the lady wa; 
diſcourſing my friend, and held he: 
tnuff-box in her hand, who ſhould It 
W495 
wot 


= 


wt 


= 
3 


5 "Ts ndt long after this when ſhe had occa- 
don for her handkerchief, which upon 
tte firſt opening diſcovered among the 
= plaits of it the figure of the doctor. 
= Upon this my friend Will, who loves 

= raillery, told her, that if he was in Mr. 

= Truelowe's place, for that was the name 
of her huſband, he ſhould be made as 
1 uneaſy by a handkerchief as ever Othello 
Vas. I am afraid, ſaid ſhe, Mr. 


5 « Honeycomb, you are a Tory ; teil me 
ʒT truly, are you a friend to the doctor 
3 ; . : 5 17: N 
or not?' Will, inſtead of mak ing hel 
RE a reply, ſmiled in her face, tor incecd the 
8 8 N : f 2 
was very pretty, and told her that one 


8 WW of her patches was dropping off. She 
EZ immediately adjuited-it, and looking a 


YFOTHING is ſo much admired, 
and fo little underſtood, as wit. 
No author that I know of has written 
profeſſedly upon it; and as for thoſe 
who make any mention of it, they only 


fallen in their way, and that too in little 
ſhort reflections, or in general declama- 
tory flouriſhes, without entering into 
the- bottom of the matter. I hope there- 
fore I ſhall perform an acceptable work 
to my countrymen, if I treat at large 


vour to do in a manner ſuitable to it, 
that I may not incur the centure which 
a famous critic beſtows upon one. who 
had written a treatiſe upon the Sublime 


aide a whole week for this undertakin g. 
that the ſcheme of my thoughts may not 


promiſe myſelf, if my readers will give 
me a week's attention, that this great 
city will be very much changed for the 
better by next Saturday night. I ſhall 
endeavour to make what I fay intelli- 
Sible to ordinary capacities; but if my 
readers meet with any paper that in ſome 
parts of it may be a little out of their 
reach, T would not have them diſcou- 


the next ſhalt be much clearer. 


Py {peculations is to banith vice and 


UT PICTURA POESIS EI —_—_ 


treat on the ſubject as it has accidentally 


upon this ſubject; which I ſhall endea- 


in a low groveling ſtile. I intend to lay 


be broken and interrupted ; and I dare 


raged, for they may aſſure themſelves 


AS the great and only end of theſe 
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little ſeriouſly, Well,“ ſays ſhe, 1˙11 
© be hanged it you and your friend there 
© are not againſt the doctor in your 
hearts. I Iuſpected as much by his 
ſaying nothing.“ Upon this ſhe took 
her fan into her hand, and upon the 
opening of it again diſplayed to us the 
figure of the doctor, who was placed 
with great gravity among the fticks of 
it. Ina word, I found that the doctor 
had taken poſſeſſion of her thoughts, 
her diſcourſe, and moſt of her furni- 


ture; but finding myſelf preſſed tos 


cloſe by her queſtion, I winked upon 


my friend to take his leave, which he 


did accordingly. 4 0 


— 


= Ne LVIII. MONDAY, MAY 7. 


Hor. Ars PoE T. VER. 35r, 


POEMS LIKE FICTURES ARE. 


ignorance out of the territories of Great- 
Britain, I ſhall endeavour as much as 


poſſible to eſtabliſh among us a taſte of 


polite writing. It is with this view that 


I have endcayoured to ſet my readers 


right in ſeveral points relating to Operas 


and Tragedies ; and ſhall from time to 


time impart my notions of Comedy, as 
I think they may tend to it's refinement 
and perfection. I find by my bookſeller 
that theſe papers of criticiſm, with that 
upon humour, have met with a more 
kind reception than indeed J could have 
hoped for from ſuch ſubjects; for which 
reaſon I hall enter upon my preſent un- 
dertaking with greater chearfulneſs. 
In this, and one or two following 
papers, I ſhall trace out the hiſtory of 
falſe wit, and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
kinds of it as they have prevailed in dif- 
ferent ages of the world. This I think 


the more neceſſary at preſent, becauſe I _ 


obſerved there were attempts on foot laſt 
winter to revive ſome of thoſe antiquated 


modes of wit that have been long ex- 


S 


ploded out of the commonwealth of 


letters. There were ſeveral ſatires and 
panegyrics handed about in acroitic, by 
which means ſome of the moſt arrant 


undiſputed blockheads about the town 


began to entertain ambitious thoughts, 
and to ſet up tor polite authors. I ſhall 
therefore deſcribe at length thoſe many 
arts of falſe wit, in which a writer does 
| | Ez nt 
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not ſhew himſelf a man of a beautiful It was impoſſible for a man to ſuc. 


” 


The firſt ſpecies of falſe wit which 1 
have met with js very venerable for it's 
antiquity, and has produced ſeveral 
pieces which have lived very near as 
long as the Iliad itſelf: I mean thoſe 
ſhort poems printed among the minor 
Greek poets, which reſemble the figure 


genius, but of great induſtry. 


of an egg, a pair of wings, an ax, a 


ſhepherd's pipe and an alta. 

As for the firſt, it is a little oval poem, 
and may not improperly be called a ſcho- 
lar's egg. I would endeavour to hatch 
it, or, in more intelligible language, to 
tranſlate it into Engliſh, did I not find 


the interpretation of it very difficult; for 


the author ſeems to have been more in- 
tent upon the figure of his poem, than 
upon the ſenſe of it, IV, 

The pair of wings conſiſt of twelve 
verſes, or rather feathers, every verie 
decreaſing gradually in it's meaſure ac- 
cording to it's ſituation in the wing. 
The ſubjedct of it, as in the reſt of the 


poems which follow, bears ſome remote 


affinity with the figure, for it deſcribes 
a god of love, who is always painted, 
with wings. | . 

The ax methinks would have been a 
good figure for a lampoon, had the edge 
of it conſiſted of the moſt ſatirical parts 
of the work; but as it is in the original, 


I take it to have been nothing elſe but 


the poſy of an ax which was conſecrated 
to Minerva, and was thought to have 
been the ſame that Epeus made ule of 
in the building of the Trojan horſe; 
which is a hint I ſhall leave to the con- 
fideration of the critics. I am apt to 


think that the poſy was witten original- 


ty upon the ax, like thoſe which our mo- 


ern cutlers inſcribe upon their knives; 


and that therefore the poly ſtill remains 


in it's ancient ſhape, though the ax it- 
ſelf is loſt. 8 6 
The ſhepherd's pipe may be ſaid to 


be full of muſic, for it is compoſed of 


nine different kinds of verſes, which by 


their ſeveral lengths reſemble the nine 
ſtops of the old muſical inſtrument, that 


is likewiſe the ſubject of the poem. 
The altaris inſcribed with the epitaph 


of Troilus the fon of Hecuba; which, 
dy the way, makes me believe, that theſe 
falſe pieces of wit are much more ancient 


than the authors to which they are gene- 


rally aſcribed; at leaſt I will never be 


perſuaded, that fo fine à writer as The- 


ecritus could have been the aythar of 


ceed in theſe performances who was not 
a kind of painter, or at leaſt a deſigner; 


he was firſt of all to draw the outline of 


the ſubje& which he intended to write 
upon, and afterwards conform the de. 
ſcription to the figure of his ſubject. 
The poetry was to contract or dilate 
itſelf according to the mould in which 
it was caſt, In a word, the verſes were 


to be cramped or extended to the ci. 


menſions of the frame that was prepaicd 
for them, and to undergo the fate of 
thoſe perſons whom the tyrant 'Pro. 
cuſtes uſed to lodge in his iron hed; if 
they were too ſhort, he ſtretched them 
on a rack; and if they were too long, 
chopped off a part of their legs, till they 
fitted the couch which he had prepared 
for them. | 

Mr. Dryden hints at this obſolete 
kind of wit in one of the following 
verſes in his Mac Flecno; which an Eng- 


liſh reader cannot underſtand, who does 


not know that there are thoie little po- 
ems avove-mentioned in the ſhape of 
wings and altars, e 


—Chuſe for thy command 


Some peaceful province in acroftic land j 
There may'ſt thou wings diſplay, and altar 


raiſe, | 
And torture one poor word a thouſand ways, 


This faſhio3 of falſe wit was revived 
by ſeveral poets of the laſt age, ara i 


particular may be met with among Mr. 


Herbert's poems; and, if I am no: miſ- 
taken, in the tranſlation of Du Bartas, 
I do not remember any other kind of 


work among the moderns which more 


reſembles the performances Ihuve meu— 
tioned, than that famous picture of 
King Charles the Firſt, which has the 
whole book of Pialms written in the 
lines wb e face and the hair of the head. 


When Was 1+& at Oxford, 1 peruſed 


one of the whifkers; and was reading 


the other, but could no“ go to far im it 
as I would have done, by reaſon of 
the impatience cf my friends and 
teilow-travellers, wi all of them 
preited to fee ſich a piece of curio- 
fity. I have fince heard, that there 
is now an eminent writing-maſter in 
town, who has tranſeribed all the Old 
Teſtament in a full bottomed perri- 
wig; and if the faſhion ſhould intro- 
duce the thick kind of wigs which wert 


in vogue ſome years ago, he promiſes 


| * 


e 


„ 


4a Gadd fo A 


(o add two or three ſupernumerary locks 
that ſhall contain all the Apocry ha. 
ne defigned this wig originally for King 
XX william, having diſpoſed of the two 


WE »ooks of Kings in the two forks of the 


1 Lig foretop; but that glorious monarch dy- 
ing before the wig was finiſhed, there 
s 2 ſpace left in it for the face of any 
W one that has a mind to purchaſe it. 

= But to return to our ancient poems 
in picture; I would humbly propoſe, 
for the benefit of our modern ſmatterers 
in poetry, that they would imitate their 
W brethren among the ancients in thoſe 


8 0 to preſent his miſtreſs with a copy of 
FREE cries made in the ſhape of her tan; and, 
it he tells me true, has already ſiniſhed 


* {f than that every man would be a 
wit if he could; and notwithitandin 

© pedants of a pretended depth and ſoli- 
dity are apt to decry the writings of a 
& polite author, as Flaſh and Froth, they 
all of them ſhew upon occaſion that 


5 the character Pe thoſe whom they ſeem 
0 


© to deſpiſe. r this reaſon we often 


* 


find them endeavouring at works of 


fancy, which coſt them infinite pangs 

in the production. The truth of it is, 

a man had better be a galley-flave 

tan a wit, were one to gain that title 

by thoſe elaborate trifles which have 

been the inventions of ſuch authors as 

== were often maſters of great learning but 
ng genius. | „ 

la my laſt paper, I mentioned ſome 

olf thoſe falſe wits among the ancients, 

and in this ſhall give the reader two or 

three other ſpecies of them, that flou- 

Tiſhed in the ſame early ages of the 

world. The firſt I ſhall produce are 

the Lipogrammatiſts or Letter-droppers 

of antiquity, that would take an ex- 

ception, without any reaſon, againſt 

ſome particular letter in the alphabet, ſo 

as not to admit it once into a whole 

Neem. One Tryphiodorus was a great 

WE Balfer in this kind of writing. He 


ingenious devices. I have communi- 
at f h g poetical 
W cated this thought to a young poetic 

lover of my acquaintance, who intends. 


fizes and dimen 


OPEROSE NIBIL AGUNT, 


ERE is nothing more certain : compoſed an. Odyſſe or epic pou on 
the adventures of Ulyſſes, conſiſting of 
four-and-twenty books, having entire- 


ly baniſhed the letter A from his firſt 


they would ſpare no pains to arrive at 
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the three firſt ſticks of it. He has like- 


wiſe promiſed me to get the meaſure of 


his miſtreſs's marriage-finger, with a 
deſign to make a poſy in the faſhion of 
a ring, which ſhall exactly fit it. It is 


ſo very eaſy to enlarge upon a good 


hint, that I do not queſtion but my in- 
genious reader will apply what I have 


{aid to many other particulars; and that 


we ſhall ſee the town filled in a very little 


time, with poetica! tippets, handker- 


chiefs, ſnuff-boxes, and the like female 
ornaments. TI ſhall therefore conclude 
with a word of advice to thoſe admira- 
ble Engliſh authors who call themſelves 
Pindaric writers, that they would apply 
themſelves to this kind of wit without 
loſs of time, as being provided better 
than any other poets with verſes of all 
ions. 1 


Ne LIX. TUESDAY, MAY 8. 


SENECA, 


BUSY ABOUT NOTHING, 


book, which was called Alpha, as Lu- 
cus à non Lucendo, becauſe there was 
not an Alpha in it. His ſecond book 


was inſcribed Beta for the fame reaſon. 


In ſhort;#he poet excluded the whole 
tour-and-twenty letters in their turns, 
and ſhewed them, one after another, that 
he could do his buſineſs without them. 

It muſt have been very pleaſant to 


have ſeen this poet avoiding the repro- 


bate letter, as much as another would a 
falſe quantity, and making his eſcape 
from it through the ſeveral Greek dia- 


lects, when he was preſſed with it in | 
any particular ſyllable. For the moſt 


apt and elegant word in the whole lan- 


guage was rejected, like a diamond 
with a flaw in it, if it appeared blemiſhed 


with a wrong letter. I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve upon this head, that if the work 1 
have here mentioned had been now ex- 
tant, the Odyiley of Tryphiodorus, in 


all probability, would have been oftener 


quoted by our learned pz2dants, than the 


Odyfley of Homer. What a perpetual 
fund would it have been of obſolete 
words and phraſes, unuſual barbariſms 


and ruſticities, abſurd ſpellings, and 


' complicated 
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complicated dialects? I make no queſ- 
tron but it would have been looked 

on as one of the moſt valuable trea- 
ſuries of the Greek tongue. 

I find likewife among the ancients 
that ingenious kind of conceit; which 
the moderns diſtinguiſh by the name of 
a Rebus, that does not fink a letter but 
a whole word, by ſubſtituting a picture 
in it's place. When Cæſar was one of 
the maſters of the Roman mint, he 
placed the figure of an elephant upon 
the reverſe of the public money; the 
word Czefar ſignifying an elephant in 
the Punic lanzuage. This was artifi- 
cially contrived by Cæſar, becayſe it was 
not lawful for a private man to {amp 
his own figure upon the coin of the com- 
menweakth; Cicero, who was iv called 


from the founder of his family, that 
was marked on the noſe with a little 


wen like a vetch, which is Cꝛcer in La- 
tin, inſtead of Marcus Tullitts CAcero, 
ordered the words Marcus Tullius, with 
the figure of a vetch at the end of them, 
to be inſeribed on a public monument. 
This was done probably: to ſnew that 
he was neither aſhamed of his name or 


family, notwithſtanding the enyy of his 


competitors had often "Teproached him 
with both. In the ſame manner we 
rtad of a famous building that was 
marked in ſeveral parts of it with the! 
figures of a frog and a lizard: thoſe 
words in Greek having been the names 
of the architects who by the laws of 
their country were never permitted to 
inſcribe their own names upon their 
works. For the ſame reaſon it is 
thought, that the forelock of the horſe, 

in the a antique equeſtrian ſtatue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, repreſents at a diſtance 


the ſhape of an owl, to intimate the 


country of the ſtatuary, who, in all pro- 
bability, was an Athenian. This kind 
of wit was very much in vogue among 
our own countr ymen about an age or 


two ago, who did not practile 1t for any 


6blique reaſon, as the ancients ahove- 
mentioned, but purely for the fake of 

Ang witty. Among innumerable in- 
ftances that may be given of this na- 
ture, I {hall produce the device of one 
Mr. ne as I find it mentioned 
by our learned Cambden in his remains. 
Mr. Newberry, to repreſent his name 
by 2 picture, hung up at his door the 


ſign of a ye we tr & that had fevera! ber- 


ries upon it, and in the midſt of them a 


9 85 golden N hung upon a bough of 


oY . 


the tree, which by the help of a litt.: 
falſe ſpelling made up the word N. cw. 
berry. 

I thall cobelude this topic with a 7c. 
bus, which has been Jately hewn out o 
free- ſtone, and erected over two of tt 
portals of Blenheim houſe, being 8 
figure of a monſtrous lion tearing to 
pieces a little cock. For the better un- 
derſtand ing of which device, I muſt ac. 
quaint my Fnglim reader that a cock has 


the misfor tons to be called in Latin by 


the ſame word that ſignifies a French. 
man, as a lion is an emblem of the Eng- 
liſh nation. Such a device in ſoinoble x 
pile of building looks like a pun in an 
heroic poem; and J am very for 5. 
truly ingenious architect would tut; 
the ſtatuary to blemiſh his excellent fa th 
with ſo poor a conceit: but I hope what 
I have iaid will gain quarter for the 
cock, an d deliver him out of the lions 
AW. 

I find likew: in ancient ns the 
conceit of making an echo talk ſenſibly, 
and give rational Ander If os coul 
be excuſabloun any writer, it would be 


in Ovid, where he introduces the echo 
as a nymph, before ſhe was worn away 


into nothing but a voice. The learned 
Eraſmus, though a man of wit and ge- 
nius, has compoſed a dialogue upon this 
ily Kind of device, and made uſe ot 
echo who ſeems to have been a ver 50 ex- 
traordinary linguiſt, for the anſwers the 
perſon ſhe talks with in Latin, Gre: 
and Hebrew, according as ſhe ford t ihe 
ſyllables which ſhe was to repeat in auy 
of thoſe learned languages. Hudibras, 
in ridicule of this fälſe Kind of wit, has 
deicribed Orſin bewailing the lots of his 
bear to a ſolitary e 
uſe to the poet in ſeveral diſtichs, as the 
does not only repeat after him, but helys 
out his verſe, and furniſhes him with 
rhymes. | | 


He rags, and kept as heavy a coll as 
Stout Hercules for loſs of Hylas; 


4 


Forcing the vollies to repeat 


The accerits of his ſad regret. 

Re. } beu E 2E bre iſt, and tere his hair, 
For iots of his dear cron bear, 

That echo from the hollow. cround 
Hie dolce ful wa! lings did reſaupd 
More wiſtfuily. by many times, 
Than in fmall-voets folay foot rhymes, 
That make her, in their rus fal tories. 
Yo anſwer to int "Trogatories, 

And mot break tort ab hy depoſe | 
Things of which ſhe nothing knows 55 


ho, who i is of great 


AAS 


- 
=_ 


Deng | Ard when ſhe has ſaid all ſhe can ſay 7 
is wreſt:d to the lover's fancy, 

3 Quoth he O whither, wicked Bruin, 
WERE Ar thou fled to my—echo, Ruin ? 

ii thought th' hadſt ſcorn'd to budge a ſtep 
bor fear, quoth echo, Marry guep. 
Am not 1 here to take thy part? 
Phhen what has quell'd thy ſtubborn heart? 
have theſe bones rattled, and this head 
90 often in thy quarrel bled ? 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it, 

EZ For thy dear ſake? Quoth ſhe, Mum 
budget, 


Ll 
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Think'ſt thou twill not be laid ?* th diſh 
Thou turt'ſt thy back? Quoth echo, Piſh. 
To run from thoſe th* hadſt overcome: 

1 hus cowardly ? Quoth echo, Mum. 

But what a-vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too as thine enemy? . 

Or if thou hadſt not thought of me, 

Nor what i have endur'd for thee, 

Yet ſhame and honour might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning tail: 

For who would grudye to ſpend his blood in 


His honour's cauſe ? Quoth ſhe, a Pudding. 


— 


Cd 


1 Hoc FST QUOD PALLES? CUR QUIS NON PRANDEAT, HOC ber? 

5 | | PEks. SAT. iii. 85. 
5 Is IT FOR THIS YOU GAIN THOSE MEAGRE LOOKS, 

E” 6h AND SACRIFICE YOUR DINNER TO YOUR BOOKS? 


= QEVERAL kinds of falſe wit that 
9 vaniſhed in the refined ages of the 
world, diſcovered themſelves again in 
the time of monkiſh ignorance. | 
As the monks were the maſters of all 
| that little learning which was then ex- 
tant, and had their whole lives difen- 
raged from buſineſs, it is no wonder 
that ſeveral of them, who wanted genius 
torhigherperformances, employed many 
= hours in the compoſition of ſuch tricks 
BZ in writing as required much time and 
WL little capacity. I have ſeen half the 
= ZEncid turned into Latin rhymes by 
WE one of the Beaux-Eſprits of that dark 
ige; who ſays in his preface to it, that 
Wa the ZEneid wanted nothing but the 
Meets of rhyme to make it the moſt 
perfect work in it's kind. I have like- 
piſe ſeen an hymn in hexameters to the 
Virgin Mary, which filled a whole book, 
= though it conſiſted but of the eight fol- 


boring words, | 
d, tibi, ſunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, fidera, Cælo. 
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there are ſtars in Heaven. 


= The poet rung the changes upon theſe 


made his verſes almoſt as numerous as 
the virtues and the ſtars which they cele- 
brated. It is no wonder that men who 
had fo much time upon their hands, did 
uvot only reſtore all the antiquated pieces 


inventions of their own. It was to this 
ede that we owe the production of an 
= 2/405, which is nothing elſe but a tran!- 


68 


Thou haſt as many virtues, O virgin, as 


eight ſeveral words, and by that means 


Y of falſe wit, but enFiched the world with 


mutation of one word into another, or 
the turning the ſame ſet of letters into 
different words; which maychange nighte 
into day, or black into white, if Chance, 
who is the goddels that preades over 
theſe ſorts of compoſition, ſhall ſo direct. 
I remember a witty author, in alluſion 
to this kind of writing, calls his rival, 
who, it ſeems, was diſtorted and had his 
limbs ſet in places that did not properiy 


| belong to them, the anagram of a mans 


When the anagramatiſt takes a name 
to work upon, he conſiders it at firſt as 
a mine not broken up, which will not 
ſhew the treaſure it contains till he ſhall 
have ſpent many hours in the ſearch of 
it; for it is his buſineſs to find out one 
word that conceals itſelf in another, and 
to examine the letters in all the variety 
of ſtations in which they can poilibly be 
ranged. I have heard of a gentleman 
who, when this kind of wit was in 
faſhion, endeavoured to gain his mif- 
treſs's heart by it. She was one of the 
fineſt women of her age, and known 
by the name of the Lady Mary Boon. 
The lover not being able to make any 
thing of Mary, by certain liberties in- 
dulged to this kind of writing, con- 
verted it into Moll; and after having 
ſhut himſelf up for half a year, with in- 
defatigable induſtry produced an ana- 
gram. Upon the prelenting it to his 
miſtreſs, who was a little vexed in her 
heart to ſee herſelf degraded into Moll 
Boon, ſhe told him, to his infinite ſur- 


priſe, that he had miſtak en her ſurname, 


for that it was not Boon but. Bohun. 
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The lover was thunder- ſtruck with his 
misfortune, inſomuch that in a little 
time after he loſt his ſenſes, which in- 
deed had been very much impaired by 
that continual application he had given 
to his anagram. 

The acroſtic was probably invented 
about the ſame time with the anagram, 
though it is impoſſible to decide whether 

the inventor of one or the other were 
the greater blockhead. The ſimple 
acroſtic is nothing but the name or title 
of a perſon or thing made out of the 
initial letters of ſeveral verſes, and by 
that means written after the manner of 
the Chineſe, in a perpendicular line. 


But beſides theſe there are Compound 


acroſtics, when the principal letters ſtand 


two or three deep. I have ſeen ſome of 


them where the verſes have not only been 
edged by a name at each extremity, but 
have had the ſame name running down 
like a ſeam through the middle of the 
poem. | 


There is another near relation of the 


anagrams and acroſtics, which is com- 
monly called a chronogram. This Kind 
of wit appears very often on many mo- 
dern medals, eſpecially thoſe of Ger- 
many, when they repreſent in the in- 
{cription the year in which they were 
comed. 
Guſtavus Adolphus the following words 
—* CurisTVs DUX ERGO TRIVM- 
PVS. It you take the pains to pick 
the figures out of the ſeveral words, and 
range them in their preſent order, you 


will find theyamount to MDCXV VVIIL, 


or 1627, the year in which the medal was 
_ ſtamped ; for as ſome of the letters diſ- 

tinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, and 
over-top their tellows, they are to be 
conſidered in a double capacity, both 
as letters and as figures, Your labo- 


rious German wits will turn over a 


_ whole dictionary for one of theſe inge- 
Bious devices. A man would think 
they were ſearching after an apt cluſſical 
term, but inſtead of that they are look- 
ing out a word that has an L, an M, 
or a D in it. When, therefore, we 
meet with any of theſe inſcriptions, we 
are not ſo much to look in them for the 
thought, as for the year of the Lord. 
The Bouts Rimez were the favou- 
rites of the French nation for a whole 
age together, and that at a time when it 
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Thus we ſee on a medal of 


abounded in wit and learning. The 
were a liſt of words that rhyme to one 
. another, drawn up by another hang, 
and given to a poet, who was to make 
a poem to the rhymes in the ſame ordy 
that they were Shaved upon the liſt; the 
more uncommon the rhymes were, the 
more extraordinary was the genius of 
the poet that could accommodate his 
verſes to them. I do not know any 
greater inſtance of the decay of wit and 
learning among the French, which ge. 
nerally follows the declenſion of empire, 
than the endeavouring to reſtore this 
fooliſh kind of wit. If the reader will 
be at the trouble to ſee examples of it, 
let him look into the new Mercure Ga- 


lant ; where the author every month 


gives a liſt of rhymes to be filled up by 
the ingenious, in order to be communi. 
, cated to the public in the Mercure for 
the ſucceeding month. That for the 
month of November laſt, which now 
lies before me, is as follows, 
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One would be amazed to ſee ſo learned 
a man as Menage talking ſeriouſly on 
this kind of trifle in the following pal- 

ſage | 1 
Monſieur de la Chambre has told 
me that he never knew what he was 
going to write when, he took his pen 
into his hand; but that one ſentence 
always produced another. For my 
own part, I never knew what I ſhoulg 
write next when I was making verſe, 
In the firſtplace I got all my rhymes 
together, and was afterwards perhaps 
three or four months in filling them 
up. I one day ſhewed Monlieur 
Gombaud a compoſition of this ns 
ture, in which among others I had 
made ule of the four following rhymes, 
Amaryllis, Phillis, Marne, Arne, 
deſiring him to give me his opinion 
of it. He told me immediately, that 
my verſes were good for nothing- 
And upon my aſking his reaſon, he 
ſaid, becaule the rhymes are too com” 
mon; aud tor that realon caly 1 . 
| 4 pu 
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dut into verſe. © Marry,” fays I, 
it it be ſo, I am very well rewarded 
for all the on J have been at.“ 
= But by Mon 

Wc notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
Wc criticiſm, the verſes were good.” Vid. 
MENAGIANA. Thus far the learn- 
ea Menage, whom I have tranſlated 
word for word. 

WE The firſt occaſion of theſe Bouts-Ri- 
Wnez made them in ſome manner excul- 
able, as they were taſks which theFrench 
adies uſed to impoſe on their lovers. 
hut when a grave author, like him 
„ 12 hove- mentioned, taſked himſelf, could 
there be any thing more ridiculous? Or. 
would not one be apt to believe that the 


1 author played booty, and did not make 

ZZ his liſt of rhymes till he had finiſhed his 

ae. 

I ſhall only add, that this piece of 

Lffalſe wit has been finely ridiculed by 

Monſieur Saraſin, in a poem intituled, 

La Defaite des Bouts-Rimez— The 
Rc Rout of the Bouts-Rimez.“ 


rrurgr is no kind of falſe wit 
. ; which has been fo recommended 
by the practice of all ages, as that which 
cConſiſts in a jingle of words, and is 
= comprehended under the general name 


RT 8 
ot Punning. It is indeed impoſſible to 
bill a weed, which the ſoil has a natu- 
nal diſpoſition to produce. The ſeeds 
o punning are in the minds of all men; 


= and though they may be ſubdued by 


eeaſon, reflection, and good ſenſe, they 
vill be very apt to ſhoot up in the 


WEE greateſt genius that is not broken and 
ö cultivated by the rules of art. Imita- 


tion is natural to us, and when it does 
not raiſe the mind to poetry, painting, 
muſic, or other more noble arts, it of- 
ten breaks out in puns and quibbles. 

F Ariftotle, in his eleventh chapter of 


| or three kinds of Puns, which he calls 
| Paragrams, among the beauties of good 
iting, and produces inftances of them 
** of ſome of the greateſt authers in 


. 
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— 


jeur Gombaud's leave, 


his book of Rhctoric, defcribes two 
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I muſt ſubjoin to this laſt Kind of wit 
the double rhymes, which are uſed in 
doggerel poetry, and gencrally applau— 
ded by ignorant readers. If the thought 
of the couplet in ſuch compolitions is 
goed, the rayme adds little to it; and 
if bad, it will not be in the power of 
the rhyme to recommend it. Iam afraid 


that great numbers of thoſe who admire 


the incomparable Hudibras, do it more 
on account of theſe doggerel rhymes, 


than of the ports that really deſerve 


adn:iration. I am ture I have heard 
the | | | 


Pulpit, drum eceleſiaſtic, 
Was beat with fiſt inſtead of a ſtick — 


and 


There was an ancien* ſage philoſopher 
Who had read Alexander Roſs over 


more frequently quoted, than the fineſt 


pieces of wit in the whole poem. 


C 
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„ NON EQUIDEM STU DEO, BULLATIS UT MII NUGI1S 
Ext PAGINA TURGESCAT, DARE PONDU® IDONFA FUMO, 
. . | 

8 TIS NOT INDEED MY TALENT TO ENGAGE 

9 IN LOFTY TRIFLES, OR TO. SWELL MY PAGE 

Ny WITH WIND AND NOISE. 


the Greek tongue, Cicero has ſprinkled 
ſeveral of his works with Puns, and in 
his book, where he lays down the rules 
of oratory, quotes abundance of ſay- 
ings as pieces of wit, which alſo upon 
examination prove arrant Puns, But 


the age in which the Pun chiefly floG- 

riſhed, was the reign of King James the 
Firſt, That learned monarch was him- 
ſelf a tolerabic Punſter, and made very 
tew biſhops and privy-counſellors that 
had not ſome time or other ſignalized 


themſelves by a clinch, or a conun- 


drum. It was therefore in this age that. 
the Pun appeared with pomp and dig- 


nity. It had before been admitted into 
merry ſpeeches and ludicrous compoſi- 
tions, but was now delivered with great 
gravity trom the pulpit, os pronounced 
in the moſt folemn manner at the coun- 


cil-table. The greateſt authors, in their 


moſt ſerious works, made ſrequent uſe 
of Puns. The iermons of Biſhop 
Andrews, and the tragedies of Shake- 
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ſpeare, are full of them. The ſinner 
was punned into repentance by the for- 
mer; as in the latter nothing is more 
uſual than to ſee an hero weeping and 
quibbling for a dozen lines together. 

I muſt add to theſe great authorities, 
which ſeem to have given a Kind of 
ſan&ion to this piece of falſe wit, that 
all the writers of rhetoric have treated 
of Punning with very great reſpect, and 
divided the ſeveral kinds of it into hard 


names, that are reckoned among the 


figures of ſpeech, and recommended as 
ornaments in diſcourie. I remember 


a a country ſchoolmaſter of my acquaint- 
_ ance told me once, that he 


ad been in 
company with a gentleman whom he 
looked upon to be the greateſt Para- 
grammatiſt among the moderns. Upon 
inquiry, I found my learned friend had 
dined that day with Mr. Swan, the 
g him to 
give me ſome account of Mr. Swan's 
converſation, he told me that he gene- 
rally talked in the Paranomaſia, that he 
ſometimes gave into the Ploce, but that 
in his humble opinion he ſhined moſt in 
the Antanaclaſis. 8 1 

1 muſt not here omit, that a famous 
univerſity of this land was formerly very 
much infeſted with Puns, but whether 
or no this might not ariſe from the fens 


and marſnes in which it was ſituated, and 


which are now drained, I muſt leave to the 


determination of more ſkilfulnaturalitts. 


After this ſhort hiſtory of Punning, 


one would wonder, how it ſhould be ſo 


entirely baniſhed out of the learned 
world as it is at preſent ; eſpecially ſince 


it had found a place in the writings of 


the moſt ancient polite, authors. To 
account for this we muſt confider, that 


the firſt race of authors, who were the 
: g, were deſtitute 
of all rules and arts of criticiſm ; and 


great heroes in writin 


for that reaſon, though they excel later 


writers in greatneſs of genius, they fall 


ſhort of them in accuracy and correct- 


neſs. The moderns cannot reach their 
beauties, but can avoid their imperfec- 
tions. 


When the world was furniſhed. 
with theſe authors of the firſt eminence, 
there grew up another ſet of writers, 
who gained themſelves a reputation by 
the remarks which they made on the 
works of thoſe who precededthem. Tt. 


was one of the employments of theſe 
ſecondary. authors to diſtinguiſn the ſe- 
veral kinds of wit by terms of art, and 

to conſider them as more or leſs perfect, 


but differ in the ſenſes, The only way» 


according as they were founded in truth. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that even 


ſuch authors as Iſocrates, Plato, and 
Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little blemiſhes 


as are not to be met with in authors of 
a much inferior character, who have 


written ſince thoſe ſeveral blemiſhes 
were diſcovered. I do not find that 
there was a proper ſeparation made be. 
tween Puns and true wit by any of the 
ancient authors, except Quintilian and 
Longinus. But when this diſtinction 
was once ſettled, it was very natural for 
all men of ſenſe to agree in it. As for 
the revival of this falſe wit, it happened 
about the time of the revival of letters; 
but as ſoon as it was once detected, it 
immediately vaniſhed and diſappeared, 
At the ſame time there is no queſtion 
but as it has ſunk in one age and roſe 


in another, it will again recover itſelf 


in ſome diftant period of time, as pe- 


dantry and ignorance ſha]l prevail upon 


wit and ſenſe. And, to ſpeak the truth, 
I do very much apprehend, by ſome of 
the laſt winter's productions, which had 


,their ſets of admirers, that our poſterity 


will in a few years degenerate into a 
race of Punſters; at leaſt, a man may 
be very excuſable for any apprehenſions 
of this kind, that has ſeen Acroſtics 


handed about the town with great ſe- 


creſy and applauſe; to which I mult 


alſo add a little epigram called the 
Witches Prayer, that fell into veris 


when it was read either backward or 


forward, excepting only that it curſed | 


one way and bleſſed the other. When 


one fees. there are actually ſuch pains- 


takers among our Britith wits,who can 
tell what it may end in? If we muſt liſh 
one another, let it be with the matiy 
ſtrokes of wit and ſatire ; for I am of 
the old philoſopher's opinion, that it 1 
muſt ſutfer from one or the other, | 
would rather it ſhould be from the pav 
of a lion than the hoof of an als. 1 
do not ſpeak this out of any ſpirit 0! 
party. There is a moſt crying dulne!s 


on, both ſides. I have ſeen Tory Acroſ- 


tics and Whig Anagrams, and do not 


quarrel with, either of them, becauſe 
they are Whigs or Tories, but becauk 
they are Anagrams and Acroſtics. 


But to return to Punning. Having 
purſued, the hiſtory of a Pun, from it's 
original to it's downfal, I ſhall here de- 


fine it to be a conceit ariſing from the 


uſe of two words that agres in the ſound 


therefore, 
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therefore, to try 2 piece of wit, is to 
tranſlate it int6 a different language; if 
it bears the teſt, you may pronounce it 
true; but if it vaniſhes in the experi- 
ment, you may conclude it to have 
been a Pun. In ſhort, one may ſay of 
2 Pun, as the countryman deſcribed his 
nightingale, that it is vox et præteren 
zihil, a found, and nothing but a ſound. 
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On the contrary, one may repreſent 
true wit by the deſcription which Ari- 


ſtenetus makes of a fine woman; when 


ſhe is dreſſed ſhe is beautiful, when ſhe 
is undreſſed ſhe is beautiful; or as 


Mercerus has tranſlated it more empha- 


tically—Indutur, formoſa et; exuitury 


iþſa forma eft. 
* 
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$CKIBENDI RECTE SAPERE EST ET PRINCIPIUM ET FONS, 


Hox. Ars PoET. VER. 309. 


$0UND JUDGMENT 18 THE GROUND OF WRITING WELL, 


a FR. Locke has an admirable re- ; 


flection upon the difference of 
wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
vours to ſhew the reaſon why they are 
not always the talents of the ſame per- 


ſon. His words are as follow : © And 


© hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 


© reaſon of that common obſervation, 


that men who have a great deal of wit 
and prompt memories, have not al- 
* ways the cleareſt judgment or deepeſt 
© reaſon. For wit lying moſt in the aſ- 
* ſemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe 
© together with quicknets and variety, 
« wherein can be found any reſemblance 


or congruity, thereby to make up 


pleaſant pictures and agreeable viſions 
in the fancy; judgment, on the con- 
© trary, lies quite on the other fide, in 


ſeparat ing carefully one from another, 


© 1deas wherein can be found the leaſt 
difference, thereby to avoid being miſ- 
led by ſimilitude, and by affinity to 
take one thing for another. This is 
a way of proceed ing quite contrary to 
metaphor and alluſion; therein, for 
the moſt part, lies that entertainment 
and e cif of wit which ftrikes ſo 
lively on the fancy, and is therefore 
* ſo acceptable to all people.” WW 

This is, Ithink, the beſt and moſt phi- 
Jolophical account that I ever met with 
of wit, which generally, though not al- 
ways, conſiſts, in ſuch a- reſemblance 


R R K «a a ay 


2 A - : 0 2 
RH and congruity of ideas as this author 


mentions. I ſhall only add to it, by 
way of explanation, that every reſem- 


blance of ideas is not that which we call 
= Wit, unleſs it be ſuch an one that gives 


delight and ſurpriſe to the reader: theſe 


two properties ſeem eſſential to wit, 


| 3 more particularly the laſt of them, In 


Ros coMMox. 


order, therefore, that the reſemblance 
in the ideas be wit, it is neceſfary that 
the ideas ſhould not lie too near one an- 


other in the nature of things; fog where 


the likeneſs is obvious, it gives no ſur- 
priſe. To compare one man's ſinging 
to that of another, or to repreſent the 
whiteneſs of any object by that of milk 


and ſnow, or the variety of it's colours 


by thoſe of the rainbow, cannot be call- 
ed wit, unleſs, beſides this obvious re- 


ſemblance, there be ſome further con- 


gruity diſcovered in the two ideas that 
is capable of giving the reader {ome ſur- 
priſe. Thus when a poet tells us, the 
boſom of his miſtreſs is as white as ſnow, 


there 1s no = in the compariſon: but 


„ 


when he adds, w 
cold too, it then grows into wit. Every 
reader's memory may ſupply him with 


innumerable inſtances of the ſame na- 


ture. For this reaſon the ſimilitudes in 


heroic poets, who endeavour rather to 


fill the mind with great conceptions, 
than to divert it with ſuch as are new 
and ſurpriſing, have ſeldom any thing 
in them that can be called wit. Mr. 
Locke's account of wit, with this ſhort 
explanation, comprehends moſt of the 


ſpecies of wit, as metaphors, ſimilitudes, 
allegories, ænigmas, mottos, parables, 


fables, dreams, viſions, dramatic writ- 


ings, burleſques, and all the methods 
of alluſion: as there are many other 


pieces of wit, how remote ſoever they 
may appear at firſt ſight from the fore- 
going delcription, which upon exami- 


nation will be found to agree with it. 
As true wit generally conſiſts in this 
reſemblance and congruity of ideas, talſe- 


wit chiefly conſiſts in the reſemblance 
and congruity ſometimes of ſingle let- 
2 | ters, 


with a ſigh, that it is as 
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gSrammatiſts. 


of this claſs. 
it's nature has been thought to reſemble 


bl 


ters, as in anagrams, chronograms, 
lipograms, and acroſtics; ſometimes of 
ſyllables, as in echos and doggerel 
rhymes : ſometimes of words,as in puns, 
and quibbles ; and ſometimes of whole 
ſentences or poems, caſt into the figure 
of eggs, axes, or altars : nay, ſome 
carry the notion of wit ſo far, as to 
aſcribe it even to external mimicry ; and 


to look upon a man as an ingenious per- 


10n, that can reſemble the tone, poſture, 


or face oi another. 


As true wit conſiſts in the reſemblance 
of ideas, and falſe wit in the reſem- 
blance of words, according to the fore- 
going inſtances : there is another Kind 
of wit which conſtus partly in the re- 
ſemblance of ideas, and partly in thefe- 


ſemblance of words, which fer diffinc— 
tion's ſake I ſhall call mixt wit. / This 


kind of wit is that which abounds in 
Cowley, more than in any author that 
ever wrote. Mr. Waller has likewiſe a 
great deal of it. Mr. Dryden is very 
ſparing in it. Milton had a genius 
much above it. Spenſer 1s in the {ame 
claſs with Milton. Ve! 
in their epic poetry, are full of it. Mon- 
ſieur Boileau, who formed himſelf upon 


the ancient poets, has every where re- 
jected it with ſcorn, If we look after 
mixt wit among the Greek writers, We 


ſhall find it no where but in the epi- 
There are indeed {ome 
ſtrokes of it in the little poem aſcribed 
to Muſteus, which by that, as well as 
many other marks, betrays itielt to be 
a modern compoſition. It we look into 
the Latin writers, we find none of this 
mixed wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or Ca- 
tullus; very little in Horace ; but a great 
deal of it in Ovid; and ſcarce any thing 
elſe in Martial. | 

Out of the innumerable branches of 
mixt wit, I ſhall chooſe one inſtance 
which may be met with in all the writers 
The paſſion of love in 


fire; for which reaſon the words Fire and 
Flame are made uſe of to fignify Love. 
The witty poets therefore have taken an 
advantage from the doubtiul meaning of 
the word Fire, to make an infinite num- 
ber of witticiſms. Cowley obſerving 
the cold regard of his miſtreſs's eyes, 


and at the ſame time their ae of 


producing love in him, conſiders them 
as burning-glaſſes made of ice; and 
finding himſelf able to live in the greateſt 
extremities of love, concludes the Tor- 
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The Italians, even 


rid Zone to be habitable. When his 
miſtreſs had read his letter written in 
juice of lemon by holding it to the fire; 
he deſires her to read it over again by 
Love's flames. When ſhe weeps, he 
withes it were inward heat that diſtilled 
thoſe drops from the limbec. When ſhe 
is abſent, he is beyond eighty, that is, 
thirty degrees nearer the pole that when 
ihe is with him. His ambitious love is 
a hire that naturally mounts upwards ; 
his happy love is the beams of heaven, 
and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it does not let him lleep, it is a 
flame that ſends up no ſmoke; when it 
is oppoſed by counſel and advice, it is a 
fire that rages the more by the winds 
blowing upon it. Upon the dying o: 4 
tree in which he had cut his loves, he 
obſerves that his written flames had 
burnt up and withered the tree. When 
he reſolves to give over his paſſion, he 
tells us that one burnt like him for ever 
dreads the fire. His heart is an Etna, 
that inſtead of Vulcan's ſhop, incloſes 
Cupid's forge in it. His endeavouring 
to drown his love in wine, is throwing 
oil upon the fire. He would inſinuate 
to his miſtreſs, that the fire of love, like 
that of the ſun which produces ſo many 
living creatures, ſhould not only worm 
but beget. Love in another place cooks 
pleaſure at his fire. Sometimes the 
poet's heart is frozen in every breaſt, 
and ſometimes ſcorched in every eye. 
Sometimes he is drowned in tears, and 
burnt in love, like a ſhip ſet on fire in 
the middle of the ſen. : | 
The reader may obſerve, in every cnc 
of theſe inſtances, that the poet mixes 
the qualities of fire with thoſe of luve; 
and in the fame ſentence ſpeaking of it 
both as a paffion and as real fire, ſur- 
prizes the reader with thoſe ſeeming re- 
ſemblances or contradictions that make 
up al: the wit in this kind of writing, 
Mixt wit therefore is a compoſition of 
pun and true wit, and is more or leſs 
perfect as the reſemblance lies in the 
ideas or in the words; it's foundations 
are laid partly in falſehood, and partly in 
truth: reaſon puts in her claim for one 
half of it, and extravagance for the 
other. The only province there fore tor 
this Kind of wit, is epigram, or tho! 
little occaſional poems that in their own 
nature are nothing elſe but a tiſſuc Cl 
epigrams. I cannot conclude this herd 
of mixt wit, without owning that the 
admirable poet, out of whom I have 
„„ | taken 
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f a ; taken the examples of it, had 48 much 
true wit as any author that ever writ; 
and indeed all other talents of an extra- 


© ordinary genius. 


5 this ſubject, that T ſhould take notice of 


It may be expected, ſince I am upon 


Mr. Dryden's definition of wit ; which, 
with all the deference that is due to the 


judgment of ſo great a man, is not ſo 
Wo properly a definition of wit, as of good 
@ writing in general. Wit, as he defines 


it, is a propriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the ſubject.” If this bea true 


definition of wit, I am apt to think that 


. = Fuclid was the greateſt wit that ever ſet 


pen to paper: It 1s certain there never was 


; al a greater proprietyot words and thoughts 


adapted to the ſubje&, than what that 


author has made uſe of in his elements. 
I ſhall only appeal to my reader, if this 
definition agrees with any notion he has 


of wit: if it be a true one, IL am ſure 
Mr. Dryden was not only a better poet, 
but 2 greater wit, than Mr. Cowley; 
and Virgil a much more facetious man 
than either Ovid or Martial. 


Bouhours, whom I look upon to be 


N the moſt penetrating of all the French 
critics, has taken pains to ſhew, that it 


EZ is impoſſible for any thought to be beau- 


| tiful which is not juſt, and has not it's 
| foundation in the nature of things; that 
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the baſis of all wit is truth ; and that no 
thought can be valuable, of which good 
tenſe is not the ground-work. Boileau 
has endeavoured to inculcate the ſame 


notion in ſeveral parts of his writings, 


both in proſe and verſe, This is that 
natural way of writing, that beautiful 
ſimplicity, which we {o much admire in 


the compoſitions of the ancients: and 
which nobody deviates from, but thoſe 


who want ſtrength of genius to make a 


| thought ſhine in it's own natural beau- 
| ties, Poets who want this ſtrength of 
Genius to give that majeſtic ſimplicity to 


nature, which we to much admire in 
the works of the ancients, are forced to 
hunt after foreign ornaments, and not 
to let any piece of wit of what kind ſu- 
ever elcape them. I look upon theſe 
writers as Goths in poetry, who, like 
thoſe in architecture, not being able to 
come up to the beautiful ſimplicity of 
the old Greeks and Romans, have en- 


deavoured to ſupplv it's place with all 


the ex ravagances of an irregular fancy. 
Mr. Dryden makes a very handſome ob- 


ervation on Ovid's writing a letter from 


do to ZEneas, in the following words. 


follow: Segrais has diſtin 


Ovid,“ ſays he, ſpeaking of Virgil's 
fiction of Dido and ZEneas, takes it 
© up after him, even in the ſame age, 
and makes an ancient heroine of Vir— 
gil's new-created Dido; dictates a let- 
ter for her juſt before her death to the 
ungrateful fugitive; and very unlucki- 
ly for himſelt, is for meaſuring a {word 
with a man ſo much ſuperior in force 
to him on the ſame ſubject. I think 
I may be judge of this, becauſe I have 
tranſſated both. The famous author 
of the Art of Love has nothing ot his 


maſter in his own profeſſion, ana, 
which is. worſe, improves nothing 

8 1 a f 
which he finds: nature fails him, an 4 
being forced to his old ſhift, he has re- 
courſe to witticiſm. This paſſes indeed 
with his foft admirers, and gives hun 
the preference toVirgilintheireitecmn.” 

Were not I ſupported by to great a 

authority as that of Mr. Dryden, I 
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ſhould not venture to obſerve, that the 


taſte of molt of our Engliih poets, as 
well as readers, is exiremely Gothic. 
He quotes Monheur Segrais for a three - 
fold diftiaction of the readers of poet: y; 
in the firſt of which he comprehends the 
rabble of readers, whom he does not 
treat as ſuch with regard to their quali- 
ty, but to their numbers and the coarſe- 
neſs of. their taite. His words are as 
guiſhed the 


readers of poetry, according to their 
[He might have ſaid the {ame of writ- 
ers too, it he had pleaſed. ] In the 
loweſt form he places thoſe whom he 
calls Les Petits Eſprits, ſuch things 
as our upper-gallery audience in «4 
vlay-houie ; who like nothing but the 
nulk and rhind of wit, prefer a quib- 
ble, a conceit, an epigram, before to- 
lid ſenſe and elegant expreſſion: theſe 
are mob-readers. If Virgil and Mar- 


But though they make the greateltap- 
pearance in the field, and cry the 
loudeſt, the beſt on't is, they are but a 
ſort of French huguenots, or Dutch 
boors, brought over in herds, but not 
naturalized ; who have not lands of 
two pounds per annum in Parnaſſus, 
and therefore are not privileged to 
poll. Their authors are of the ſame 
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ceremonies in a bear-garden: yet theſe 
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own: he borrows all from a greater 


capacity of judging, into three claſſes. 


tial ſtood for parliament-men, we 
know already who would carry it. 


level, fit to repreſent them on a moun- 
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vered the moſt fruitful ſource of wit, 
there is another of a quite contrary um. 
ture to it, which does likewiſe brangh Nt * 
itſelf out into ſeveral Kinds. For 1 RE 


are they who have the moſt admirers, 
© But it often happens, to their morti- 
© fication, that as their readers improve 
© their ſtock of ſenſe, as they may by 
© reading better books, and by conver- 
* ſation with men of judgment, they 
* foon forſake them. | 
I muſt not diſmiſs this fubje& with- 
out obſerving, that as Mr. Locke in 
the paſſage above-mentioned has diſco- 
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HUMANO CAPITI CERVICEM PICTOR EQUINAM 

JUNGERE $1. VELIT, ET VAKIAS INDUCERE PLUMAS, 

UNDIQUE COLLAT!S MEMBRIS, UT TURPITER ATRUM 

DESINAT IN PISCEN MULIER FORMOSA SUPERNE : 

SPECTATUM ADMISSI RISUM TENEATIS AMICI? 

CRENITYF, PlSONrsS, ISI TABULZ FORE LIBRU nt | , 
PERSIMILEM, CuJus, VELUT ZGRI SOMNITA, VANE 


FINGUNTUR SPECT IS yen—— 


Ir IN A PICTURE, PIS0, YOU SHOULD SEE 
A HANDSOME WOMAN WITH A FISH'S TAIL, 


OR A MAN'S MEAD UPON A 


only the reſemblance, but the oppoitin MA 
of ideas, does very often produce wi. RR 


as I could ſhew in ſeveral little pine WY 
turns, and anitheſes; that I may po, % 
ſibly enlarge upon in ſome future % RR 


HORSE'S NECK, 


OK LIMBS OP BFASTS, OR THE MOST DIFFERENT KINDS, 
COVER'D WITH FEATHERS OF ALL SORTS OF BIRDS: iD 
wou'p YOU NOT LAUGH, AND THINK THE PAINTER MAD? 
TRUST ME THAT BOOK IS AS RIDICULOMS, - TT 
WHOSE INCOHKEKENT STYLE, LIKE SICK MENS DREAMS, 


VARIES ALL SHAPES, AND MIXES ALL EXTREMES, 


IT is very hard for the mind to diſ- 
1 engage itſelf from a ſubject in which 
it has been long employed. The 
thoughts will be riſing of themſelves 
from time to time, though we give them 
no encouragement ; as the tolimgs and 
fluctuations of the ſea continue ſeveral 
hours after the winds are laid. 

It is to this that J impute my laſt 
night's dream or viſion, which formed 


jnto one continued. allegory the ſeveral 


ſ-hemes of wit, whether falſe, mixed, 
or true, that have been the ſubject of 
my late papers. „ 

Methought I was tranſported into a 


_ country that was filled with prodigies 
and enchantments, governed by the god- 
deſs of Falſhood, and intitled The Re- 


gion of Falſe Wit. There was nothing 


Ir the fields, the woods, and the rivers, 


tat appeared natural. Several of the 
trees. bloſſomed in leaf- gold, ſome of 
them produced bone-lace, and ſome of 
them precious itones. The fountains 
bubbled.in an opera tune, and were fill- 
et. with ſtags, wild-boars, and mer-- 


_ maids," that lived among the waters; at 


Rosc oM Mo. 


the ſame time that dolphins and ſeven 

kinds of fiſh played upon the banks 0 

took their paſtime in the meadows. The 

birels had many of them golden beaks, 

and human voices. The flowers per. 

fumed the air with ſmells of incenſe, 
amber-greaſe, and pulvillios ; and were 

ſo interwoven with one another, that 

they grew up in pieces of embroidery, 

The winds were filled with fighs and 

meſſages of diſtant lovers. As I was 

walking to and fro in this enchanted 
wilderneis, I could not forbear break- 

ing out into ſolilequies upon the ſeveral 
wonders which lay before me, when to 

ny great ſurpriſe I found there were a- 

titicial echoes in every walk, that, by 

repetitions of certain words which I 

ſpoke, agreed with me, or contradicted 
me, in every thing I ſaid. In the midſt 

oi my converſation with theſe inviſible 
companions, I diicovered in the centre 
of a very dark grove à monſtrous fabric 
built after the Gothic manner, and co- 
vered with innumerable devices in that 
barbarous kind of ſculpture. I imme- 
diately went up to it, and found it y 
| ws a 
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ea kind of heathen temple conſecrated 

o thc god of Dulneſs. Upon my en- 
France 1 ſa the deity of the place dreſſed 
n the habit of a monk, with a book in 
ne hand and a rattle in the other, 
pon his right hand was Induſtry, with 


WS lamp burning before her; and on his 


ett Caprice, with a monkey fitting on 
er houlder. Before his feet there ſtood 
ZE. altar of a very odd make, which, as 
7 afterwards found, was ſhaped in that 
anner to comply with the inſcription 
That ſurrounded it. Upon the altar 
there lay ſeveral offerings of axes, wings, 
and eggs, cut in paper, and inſcribed 
© Avith verſes. The temple. was filled 
ith votaries, who applied themſelves to 
gicerent diverſions, as their fancies di- 
Irected them. In one part of it I ſaw a 
egiment of Anagrams, who were con- 
tinually in motion, turning to the right 
or to the left, facing about, doubling 
their ranks, ſhifting their ſtations, and 


throwing themſelves into all the figures 
5 and countermarches of the moſt change- 
4 able and perplexed exerciſe. 


ky 


Not far from theſe was a body of 
Acroſtics, made up of very diſpropor- 
tioned perſons. It was diſpoſed into 


three columns, the officersplantingthem- 
ſelves in a line on the left-hand of each 
column. The officers were all of them 


vous of very proper men; but the com- 
mon ſoldiers, who filled up the ſpaces 
between the officers, were ſuch dwarfs, 


bardly look upon them without laugh- 
4%. 82 TL o . * 

ing. There were behind the Acrottics 
two or three files of Chronograms, 
which differed only from the former, as 
their officers were equipped, like the 


= tigure of Time, with an hour-glaſs in 


one hand, and a ſcythe in the other, and 
3 5 took their poſts promiſcuouſly among 


8 
2 


n the body of the temple, and before 
5 the very face of the deity, methought I 
= law the phantom of Tryphiodorus the 
IX Lipogrammatiſt, engaged in a ball with 


3 four-and- twenty perſons, who purſued 


him by turns through all the intricacies 
anch labyrinths of a country dance, with- 
out being able to overtake him. 


Obſerving ſeveral to be very buſy at 


the weſtern end of the temple, I in- 
qured into what they were doing, and 


found there was in that quarter the 
great magazine of Rebuſes. There were 


cveral things of the molt different na- 


t leaſt fix feet high, and made three 


eripples, and ſcarecrows, that one could 


3 E the private men whom they commanded. 
ft 
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tures tied up in dundles, and thrown 
* one another in heaps like faggots. 

ou might behold an anchor, a night- 
rail, and a hobby-horſe, bound up to- 


gether. One of the workmen ſeeing me 


very much ſurpriſed, told me, there was 
an infinite deal of wit in ſeveral of thoſe 
bundles, and that he would explain 
them to me if I pleaſed. I thanked 
him for his civility, but told him I was 
in very great haſte at that time, As T 
was going out of the temple, I obſerved 
in one corner of it a clutter of men and 
women laughing very heartily, and di- 
verting themſelves at a game of Cram- 
bo. I heard ſeveral' Double Rhymes 
as I pailed by them, which raiſed a great 
deal of mirth. | 


Not tar from theſe was another ſet of 


merry people engaged at a diverſion, in 
which the whole jeſt was to miſtake one 
perſon for another. To give occaſion 


for theſe ludicrous miſtakes, they were 


divided into pairs, every pair being co- 


vered from head to foot with the ſame. 
kind of drets, though perhaps there was 


not the leaſt reſemblance in their faces. 
By this means an old man was ſome- 
times miſtaken for a boy, a woman for 
a man, and a black-a-moor for an 
European, which very often produced 


great peals of laughter. Theſe I gueſicd 


to be a party of Puns. But being very 
deſirous to get out of this world of ma- 
gic, which had al noſt turned my brain, 
J left the temple, and croſſed over the 
fields that lay about it with all the 
{pee I could make. I was not gone 
far before I heard the ſound of trumpets 


and alarms, which ſeemed to proclaim 


the march of an enemy; and, as I at- 


terwards found, was in reality what I 


apprehended it. There appeared at a 
great diſtance a very ſhining light, and, 
in the midtt of it, a perſon of a moſt 
beautiful afpe& ; her name was Truth. 


On her right-hand there marched a male 


deity, who bore ſeveral quivers on his 
ſhoulders, and graſped ſeveral arrows 


in his hand; his name was Wit. The 


approach of theſe two enemies filled ail 
the territories of Falſe Wit with an un- 
ſpeakable conſternation, inſomuch that 
tue goddeſs of thoſe regions appeared in 


perſon upon her frontiers, with the ſe- 


veral inferior deities, and the different 


bodies of forces which I had before 


ſeen in the temple, who were now drawn 
up in array, and prepared to give their 
toes a warm reception. As the march 
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of the enemy was very ſlow, it gave time 
to the ſeveral inhabitants who bordered 
upon the regions of Falſhood to draw 


their forces into a body, with a deſig 


to ſtand upon their guard as neuters, 
and attend the iſſue ok the combat. 


I muſt here inform my reader, that 


the fronticrs of the enchanted region, 
which I have before deſcribed, were in- 
habited by the ſpecies of Mixed Wit, 
who made a very odd appearance when 


they Were muttered together in an army. | 


* nere Were men Whoſe budies were 


fruck full of darts, and women whole 


eyes were burning-glafles; men that had 
hearts of fire, nd Woo that had 
It would be endleſs 
to deſcribe ſeveral monſters of the like 


nature, that compoſe this great army; 


vhich immediately tell at funder and di- 


vided itielf into two parts, the one half 


throwing themſelves behind the banners 
of T ruth, and the others behind thoſe 
of K Falſhood. 

The goddeſs of Falſhood was of a gi- 


gantic fature, and advanced ſome paces 


before the front of her army; but as 
the dazzling light, which flowed from 
Truth, began to thine upon her, ſhe 
faded inſe nſibly; inſomuch that in a 
little ſpace ſhe looked rather like an 


buge phantom chan, a real ſubſtance. 


At length, as the gode 


deſs of Truth ap- 


| pronched ſtill nearer to her, ſhe fell away 


intirely, and vaniſhed amidit the bright- 


neſs of her preſence; ſo that there did 


not remaim the leaſt trace or impreſſion 


of her figure in the place where ihe nad 


ho 871 ſoury: 


As at the riſing of the ſun the con- 


ſtellations grow thin, and the ſtars go 
out one after another, till the whole he- 


miſphere is ext inguiſhed; ſuch was the 
vanithing of the goddeſs: and not only 


o. 15 


t 
my that attended her, which ſympa- 
kized with their leader, and ſhrunk into 


i 
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he goddeſs Berſelt, but of the whole 


nothing, in proportion as the goddeß 
diſappeared. At the ſame time tlie 
whole temple ſunk, the fiſh betook them. 
ſelves to the Krenn, and the wild beaſt; 
to the woods; the fountains recovered 
their murmurs, the birds their voices, 
the trees their leaves, the flowers their 
ſcents, and the whole face of nature it'; 
true and genuine appearance. Though 
I ſtill continued aſleep, I fancied myſelf 
as it were awakened out of a dream, 
when I ſaw this region of prodigies re. 
{tored to woods and rivers, fields and 
meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild ſcene 
of wonders, which had very much dit. 
turbed my imagination, I took a full 
ſurvey of the perſons of Wit and Truth; 
for indeed it was impoſhble to look upen 
the firſt without ſeeing the other at the 
ſame time. There was behind them 1 
ſtrong and compact body of figures, 
The £ genius of Heroic Poetry appearel 
with a {word in her hand, and a laure 
on her head. Tragedy was crowned 
with cypreſs, and covered with robes 
dipped in blood. Satire had ſmiles in 
her look, and a dagger under her gar- 
ment. Rhetoric was known by her 
thunderbolt, and Comedy by her maſk, 
After ſeveral other figures, Epigram 
marched up in the rear, who had been 
poſted there at the beginning of the ex- 
pedition, that he might not revolt to the 
enemy, whom he was ſufpected to fa. 


vour in his heart. I was very much awed 
and delighted with the appearance of the 


god of Wit; there was ſomething to 

amiable and yet ſo piercing in his looks, 
as inſpired me at once with love and ter- 
As I was gazing on him, to my 
unſpeakable joy, he took a quiver of 
arrows from his ſhoulder, in order to 
make me a preſent of tt; but as ] was 
reaching out my hand to receive it el 
him, I knocked it againſt a chair, and 


by that means awaked. 
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—— HIC VIVIMUS AMBITIOSA 


PAUPERTATE OMNES, 


Juv. SAT. 111. 183. 
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THE FACE OF WEALTH IN POVERTY WE WEAR. 


HE moſt improper things we com- 
22 mit in the conduct of our lives, we 
are led into by the force of faſhion. In- 
{ſtances might be given, in which a pre- 
vailing cultom ma akes us act againk the 


rules of nature, i and common ſenfe; 


but at preſent I ſhall confine my confi- 
deration of the effect it has upon men's 
minds, by looking into our behaviour 


when it is the faſhion to go into mon f- 
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grief we have for the loſs of the dead 


1 dy our habits, certainly had it's riſe 
rom the real ſorrow of ſuch as were too 


much diſtreſſed to take the proper care 
they ought of their dreſs. By degrees 


1 prevailed, that ſuch as had this in- 
ward oppreſſion upon their minds, made 
TR 27 for not joining with the reſt 
or the world in their ordinary diverſions 
, by a dreſs ſuited to their condition. 
WE This therefore was at firſt aſſumed by 


W ſuch only as were under real diſtreſs; to 


be irkſome to the gloom and melan- 


choly of their inward refleftions, or that 


WE might miſrepreſent them to others. In 


proceſs of time this laudable diſtinction 
ot the ſorrowtul was loit, and mourning 
is now worn by heirs and widows. You 
BEE ſc: nothing but magnificence and ſo- 
„ lemnity in the equipage of the relict, 
and an air of releaſe from ſervitude in 
the pomp of a ſon who has loſt a wealthy 


father. This faſhion of ſorrow is now 


become a generous part of the ceremo- 


nial between princes and ſovereigns, who 


in the language of all nations are ſtiled 
brothers to each other, and put on the 


purple upon the death of any potentate 


are immediately ſeized with grief from 


5 7 head to foot upon this diſaſter to their 


prince; ſo that one may know, by the 
very buckles of a gentleman- uſher, what 
degree of friendſhip any deceaſed mo- 
& narch maintained with the court towhich 
he belongs. A good courtier's habit 
and behaviour is hieroglyphical on theſe 


occaſions; he deals much in whiſpers, 


and you may ſee he dreſſes according to 
& the beſt intelligence. „ 

The general affectation among men, 
of appearing greater than they are, 
makes the whole world run into the ha- 


ow, upon the time appointed for be- 


This humour does not prevail only on 
thoſe whole fortunes can ſupport any 
change in their equipage, not on thoie 


tonnels of new appearances; but on ſuch 
alſo who have juſt enough to clothe 
them. An old acquaintance v5 mine, 
of ninety pounds a year, who has Natuss 
rally the vanity of being a man of fa- 
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15 , ing. The cuſtom of . repreſenting the 


EXT whom it was a relief that they had no- 
== thing about them ſo light and gay as to 


with whom they live in amityy Cour- 
tiers, and all who wiſh themſelves ſuch, 


bit of. the court. You ſee the lady, who 
the day before was as various as a rain- 


inning to. mourn, as dark as a cloud. 


only whoſe incomes demand the wan- 


/ 


ſhion deep at his heart, is yery much. 


put to it to bear the mortality of princes. 


He made a new black ſuit upon the 
death of the King of Spain, he turned 
it for the King of Portugal, and he now 
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keeps his chamber while it is icouring 
for the Emperor. He is a good cecono-_ 


miſt in his extravagance, and makes 


only a freth black button upon his iron- 
grey ſuit tor any potentate of ſmall ter- 
ritories; he indeed adds his crape hat- 
band for a prince whole exploits he has 
almired in the Gazette. But whatever 
compliments may be made on theſe oc- 


caſions, the true mourners are the mer- 


cers, filkmen, lacemen, and milliners. 
A prince of a mercitul and royal diſpo- 
tion, would reflect with great anxiety 
upon the proſpect of his death, if he 
conſidered what numbers would be re- 
duced to miſery by that accident only; 
he would think it of moment enough 


to direct, that in the notification of his 


departure, the honour done to him might 
be reſtraifted to thoſe of the houthold of 
the prince to whom it ſhould be ſignified. 
He would think a general mourning ta 
be in a lels degree the fame ceremony 
which 1s practiſed in barbarous nations, 
of killing their flaves to attend the ob- 
ſequies of their Kings. | 


I had been wonderfully at a loſs for | | 


many months together, to gueſs at the 


character of a man who came now and 


then to our coffee-houſe; he ever ended 


anewipaper with this reflection: © Well, 


I ſee all the foreign princes are in good 
health.“ If you aſked—“ Pray, Sir, 
© what ſays the Poſtman from Vienna?“ 


he anſwered— Make us thankful, the 
© German princes are allwell' ' What 


© does he tay rom Barcelona ?*—* He 
© docs not ſpeak but that the country 
© agrees very well with the new queen.“ 
After very much inquiry, I found this 
man of univerſal loyalty was a wnhdle- 


ſale dealer in fiiks and ribbons : his way 


is, it ſeems, if he hires a weaver or work + 
man, to have it inſerted in his articles 


That all this ſhall be well and truly 
performed, provided no foreign po— 


« tentate ſhall depart this life within. the 
© time above-mentioned.” It happens 
in all public mournings, that the many 
trades which depend upon our habits, 


are during that folly either pinched with 


preſent want, or terrified with the. ap- 
parent approaci of it. 
ment which men can make for wanten 
expences, whick is a ſort of inſulting the 


R ſcaarcity 
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ſcarcity under which others labour, is, 


that the ſuperfluities of the wealthy give 


ſupplies to the neceſlities of the poor; 
but inſtead of any other good ariſing 
from the affectation of being in courtly 


 Iithits of mourning, all order ſeems to 


be deſtroyed by it; and the true honour, 


. which one court does to another on that 


occaſion, loſes it's force and efficacy. 
When a foreign miniſter beholds the 
court of a nation, which flouriſhes in 
riches and plenty, lay aſide, upon the 
loſs of his maſter, all marks of ſplendor 
and magnificence, thou 
ſuch a joyful people, he will conceive a 
greater idea of the honour done his 
maſter, than when he ſees the generality 
ot the people in the ſaine habit. When 


ONe is afraid to aſk the wife of a tradeſ- 


oh the head of 
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man whom ſhe has loſt of her family; 


and after ſome preparation endeayoury 
to know whom ſhe mourns for; hoy 
ridiculaus is. it to hear her explain her. 
ſelf, that we have loſt one of the houſe 
of Auſtria? Princes are elevated ( 
highly above the reſt of mankind, that 
it is a preſumptuous diſtinction to take 


a part in honours done to their memo. 


ries, except we have authority for it, by 
being related in a particular manner to 


the court which pays that veneration to 


their friendſhip, and ſeems to expreſs on 
ſuch an occaſion the ſenſe of the uncer. 


tainty of human life in general, by af. 


ſuming the habit of ſorrow, though in 
the full poſſeſſion of triumph and roy- 
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DEMETRI TEQUE T10 KL L. I 


1 
DISICIPULORUM INTER JUBEO PLORARE CATHEDRAS. 


HoR. SAT. I. x. 98; 


DEMETRIVS AND TIGELLIUVS, XNOW YOUR PLACE; 
GO HENCE, AND WHINE AMONG THE SCHOOL=BOY RACE, 


AFTER having at large explained 
IN. what wit is, and deſcribed the falſe 
appearances of it, all that labour ſeems 


but an uſeleſs enquiry, without tome 


time be ſpent in conſidering the applica- 

tion of it. The ſeat of wit, when one 
| ſpeaks as 2 man of the town and the 
world, is the playhoule ; I ſhall there- 
fore fill this paper with reflections upon 


the uſe of it in that place. The appli- 


cation of wit in the theatre has as ſtrong 
an effect upon the manners of our gen- 
tlemen, as the taſte of it has upon the 
_ writings of our authors, | 
. haps, looks like a very preſumptuous 


It may, per- 


work, though not foreign from the duty 


of a Spectator, to tax the writings of 
ſuch as have long had the general ap- 
plauſe of a nation; but I ſhall always 


make reaſon, truth, and nature, the mea- 


ſures of praiſe and diſpraiſe; if thoſe are 


for me, the generality of opinion is of 
no conſequence againſt me; if they are 
againſt me, the general opinion cannot 
long ſupport me. | 

Without further preface, I am going 
to look into ſome of our moſt applauded 
1 8 and ſee whether they deſerve the 
AKgure they at preſent hear in the ima- 
ginations of men, or not. 


In reflecting upon theſe works, I ſhall 


\ 


chiefly dwell upon that for which each 
reſpective play is moſt celebrated. Tlie 


preſent paper ſhall be employed upon Sir 


Fopling Flutter. The received charac- 
ter of this play is, that it is the pattern 
of genteel comedy. Dorimant and Har- 
riot are the characters of greateſt con- 
ſequence; and if theſe are low and mean, 
the reputation of the play is very unjuſt. 

I will take it for granted, that a fine 
gentleman ſhould be honeſt in his ac- 
tions, and refined in his language. In- 
ſtead of this, our hero in this piece is 4 


direct knave in his deſigns, and a clown 


in his language. Bellair is his admirer 
and friend; in return for which, be- 
cauſe he is forſooth a greater wit than 


his faid friend, he thinks it reaſonable 
to perſuade him to marry a young lady, 


whoſe virtue, he thinks, will laſt no 
longer than till ſhe is a wife, and then 


the cannot but fall to his ſhare, as he 
is an irreſiſtible fine gentleman. The 


falſnood to Mrs. Loveit, and the bar- 
barity of triumphing over her anguiſh 
for loſing him, is another inſtance 0 
his honeſty, as well as his good-nature- 
As to his fine language, he calls the 
orange-woman, who it ſeems is incline 
to grow fat, © an overgrown jade, wil 
© a flaſket of guts . her;' 2 of 
. WY Os Ute 


bead totterh 
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jutes her with a pretty phraſe of How 
«© now, double-tripe? Upon the men- 
tion of a country gentlewoman, whom 
he knows nothing of, no one'can ima- 
gine why, he © will lay his lite ſhe 1s 
© ſome aukward ill-faſhioned country 
toad, who, not having above four 
dozen of hairs on her head, has adorned 
her baldneſs with a large white fruz, 
that ſhe may look ſparkiſhly in the 
fore-front of the king's box at an 
old play. Unnatural mixture of 
ſenſeleſs common-place 1. SY . 

As to the generoſity of his temper, he 
tells his poor footman, if he did not 
wait better, he would turn him away, 
in the inſolent phraſe of—* I'll uncaſe 
N - 4, | 

Now for Mrs. Harriot; ſhe laughs at 


a a a a K «a 


obedience to an abſent mother, whoſe 
| tenderneſs Buſy deſcribes to be very ex- 


quiſite, for © that ſhe is fo pleaſed with 
finding Harriot again, that ſhe cannot 
« chide her for being out of the way.” 
This witty daughter, and fine lady, has 
fo little re{pe& for this good woman, 
that ſhe ridicules her air in taking leave, 
and cries— In what a ſtruggle is my 
© poor mother yonder? See, ice her 
| her eyes ſtaring, and 
© her under-lip trembling.” But all 
this is atoned for, becauſe © ſhe has 


© more wit than is uſual in her ſex, ” © 


© and as much malice, though ſhe is 
© as wild as you would wiſh her, and 
© has a demureneſs in her looks that 


makes it ſo ſurpriſing !* Then to re- 


commend her as a fit ſpouſe for his hero, 
the poet makes her {peak her ſenſe of 
marriage very ingeniouſly ; © I think,” 


ſays ſhe, © I might be brought to en- 


* dure him, and that is all a reaſonable 
* woman ſhould expect in an huſband.” 


Tt is, methinks, unnatural that we are 


not made to underſtand how ſhe that 


Was bred under a filly 1 old mother, 


that would never truſt her out of her 
fight, came to be fo polite. 1 5 
It cannot be denied, but that the neg- 
ligence of every thing, which engages 
the attention of the ſober and valuable 


bart of mankind, appears very well 


drawn in this piece; but it is denied, 


that is neceſſary to the character of a 


fine gentleman; that he ſhould in that 
Manner trample upon all order and de- 
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cency. As for the character of Dori- 
mant, it is more of a coxcomb than that 
of Fopling. He ſays of one of his com- 


panions, that a good correſpondence 


between them is their mutual intereſt. 
Speaking of that friend, he declares, 
their being much together * makes the 
© women think the better of his under- 
© ſtanding, and judge more favourably 

of my reputation. It makes him paſs 

upon ſome for a man of very good 


* 

0 1 
* tenſe, and me upon others for a very 
i | 


civil perſon.“ 


This whole celebrated piece is a per- 
fect contradiction to good manners, good 


ſenſe, and common honeſty; and as there 
is nothing in it but what is built upon 
the ruin of virtue and innocence, 
according to the notion of merit in 


this comedy, I take the ſhoemaker to 


be, in reality, the fine gentleman of the 
play; for it ſeems he is an Atheiſt, if 
we may depend upon his character as 
given by the orange-woman, who is 
herſelf far from being the loweſt in the 
play. She ſays of a fine man, who is 
Dorimant's companion,*there is not ſuch 
another heathen in the town, except the 
* ſhoemaker.* His pretenſion to be tlie 


hero.of the drama appears ſtill more in 


his own deſcription of his way of living 
with his lady. There is, ſays he, 
never a man in town lives more like 


a gentleman with his wife than IT do; 


c 

© I never mind her motions ; the never 
© inquires into mine, We ſpeak to one 
© anothercivilly, hate one another hear- 
c 
c 


tily; and becauſe it is vulgar to lie and 
ſoak together, we have each of us our 


« ſeveral ſettle-bed,” That of ſoaking 


together is as good as if Dorimant had 
ſpoken it himſelf; and, I think, ſince he 
puts human nature in as ugly a form, 


as the tircumſtance will bear, and is 2 


ſtaunch unbeliever, he is very much 
wronged in having no part of the good 
fortune beſtowed in the laſt act. & 

To ſpeak plainly of this whole work, 
I think nothing but being loſt to a ſenſe 
of innocence and virtue can make any 
one ſee this comedy, without obſerving 
more frequently occaſion to move ſorrow 
and indignation, than mirth and laugh- 
ter. At the ſame time I allow it to be 
nature, but it is nature in it's utmoſt 
corruption and degeneracy. i 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


MOTUS DOCERT GAUDET TJONICOS 


MATURA VIRGO, ET FINGITUR ARTVUPUS 
JaM SUNC, ET INCESTOS AMORES 


DE TENERO MEDITATUR UNC. 


BEHOLD A RIPE AND MELTING MAID 


HoR, Op. III. vs. 27. 


BOUND 'PRENTICE. TO THE WANTON TRADE: 
IONTAN ARTISTS, AT A MIGHTY PRICE, 
INSTRUCT HER IN THE MYSTERIES OF VICE, 
WHAT NETS TO SPREAD, WHERE SUBTLE BAITS TO Lay; 
AND WITH AN EARLY HAND THEY FORM THE TEMPER'D CLAY», 


| HE two following letters are upon 


a ſubject of very great importance, 
gravity. 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 
$IRg s | 


| ] Take the freedom of aſking your ad. 


vice in behalf of a young country 
Kk inſwoman of mine who is lately come 


to town, and under my care for her 
education. She is very pretty, but you 
can't imagine how uninformed a crea- 


ture it is. She comes to my hands juſt 


as nature left her, half-finiſhed, and 


without any acquired improvements. 


When I look on her I often think of 
the Belle Sauvage mentioned in one of 
your papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, help 
me to make her comprehend the viſible 
' graces of ſpeech, and the dumb elo- 


quence of motion; for ſhe, is at preſent 
a perfect ſtranger to both. She knows 


no way to expreſs herfelf but by her 
tongue, and that always to ſignify her 
meaning. Her eyes ſerve. her yet only 


to ſee with, and ſhe is utteriy a fe- 
reigner to the language of looks and 
In this I tancy you could 
elp her better than any body. I have 


| beſtowed two months in teaching her to 
| Ggh when ſhe is not concerned, and to 
ſmile when ſhe is not pleaſed ; and am 


aſhamed to own ſhe makes little or no 
| Then ſhe is no more 
able now to walk, than ſhe was to go 
at a year old. By walking you will 


. - eaſily know I mean that regular but 
eaſy motion, which gives our perſons 


ſo irreſiſtible a grace as if we moved to 
muſic, and is a kind of diſengaged 
figure, or, if I may ſo ſpeak, recſta- 
tive dancing. But the want of this J 
cannot blame in her, for I find ſhe has 


no ear, and means nothing by walking 
but to change her place. I could par- 


oY 


Ros como. 


don too her bluſhing, if ſhe knew how 


1 g to carry herſelf in it, and if it did not 
though expreſſed without any air of 


manifeſtly injure her complexion. 
They tell me you are a perſon who 


have ſeen the world, and are a judge of 
fine-preeding ; which makes me ambi— 


tious of ſome inſtructions from you for 
her improvement; which when you have 


favoured me with, ſhall further adviſe 


with you about the diſpoſal of this fair 


foreſter in marriage ; for I will make it 
no ſecret to you, that her perſon and 
education are to be her fortune. I am, 
Sir, your very humble ſervant, 


CkLIuEXF. 


SIP, | 


EING employed by Celimene to 


make up and ſend to you her letter, 
I make bold to recommend the cat: 
therein mentioned to your conſideration, 
becauſe ſhe and I happen to differ à little 
in our notions. I, who am a rough 
men, am atraid the young girl is in 1 


fair way to be ſpoiled; therefore, pray, 


Mr. Spectator, let us have your opi- 
nion of this fine thing called Fine- 


Breeding; for I am afraid it differs too 


2. l 5 f : 
much from that plain thing called Good- 
Breeding | Big 

8 Your moſt humble ſervant. 


The general miſtake among us in the 


educating our children, is, that in our 
daughters, we take care of their perſons 
and neglect their minds; in our ſons, we 
are ſo intent upon adorning their minds, 
that we wholly negle& their bodies. It 
is from this that you ſhall ſee a young 
lady celebrated and admired in all tie 


aſſembles about town, when her elder - 


brother is afraid to come into a room. 
From this ill management it ariſes that 
we frequently obſerve a man's life is 
half ſpent before he is taken notice of; 
and a woman in the prime of her yes 
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s out of faſhion and neglected. The 
oy I hall conſider upon ſome other oc- 
on, and at preſent ſtick to the girl; and 
am the more inclined to this, becauſe 
have ſeveral letters which complain to 
Ine that my female readers have not un- 
Wcrſtood me ſome days laſt paſt, and 
Fake themſelves to be unconcerned in 
Wt he preſent turr-of my writings. When 
E girl is ſafely brougat trom her nurſe, 
before ſhe is capable of forming one 
imple notion of any thing in lite, ine 
WB -cliveredto the hands of her dancing 
aſter; and with a collar round her neck, 
the pretty wild thing is taught a fan- 
Fianſtical gravity of behaviou and forced 
io a particular way of holding her head, 


ber whole body; and all this under pain 
ot never having an huſband, if ſhe 
. ſteps, looks, or moves awry, This 
gives the young lady wondertul work - 


5 10 
Sh 


WE ings of imagination, what is to pals be- 


WE tween her and this huſband that ſhe is 
every moment told of, and for whom 
WEE he ſcems to be educated. Thus her 
WT fancy is engaged to turn all her endea- 
Et yours to the ornament of her perſon, as 
WEE what muſt determine her good and ill in 
this life; and ſhe naturally thinks, if 
e is tall enoug, ſhe is wiſe enough 


T UCIAN, in one of his dialogues, 


his triend for his being a lover of danc- 
ing, and a frequenter of balls. The 
other undertakes the defence of his fa- 
vourite diverſion, which, he ſays, was 


at firit invented by the goddeſs Rhea, 
from the cruelty of his father Saturn. 
approved by the greateſt men in all ages; 


that Homer calls Merion a Fine Dancer; 
and ſays that the graceful mien and 


and Trojans. 


4 


* 


W heaving her breaſt, and moving with 


introduces a philoſopher chiding | 


and preſerved the life of Jupiter himſelf 


Ne proceeds to ſhew, that it had been 


Sleat agility which he had acquired by 
that excrcile, diſtinguiſhed him above 
the reſt in the armies, both of Grecks 


He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more 
reputation by inventing the dance which 
ij called after his name, than by all his 


FuE SPECTATOR. 8 


for any thing for which her education 
makes her think ſhe is deſigned. To 


* 


make her an agreeable perſon is the 
main purpoſe of her parents; to that is 
all their coſts, to that all their care di- 


rected; and from this general folly of 


parents we owe our preſent numerous 
race of coquettes. heſe refle&tions 
puzzle me, when I think of giving my 
adyice on the ſubject of managing the 
wild thing mentioned in the letter of my 
correinondent. But fare there is a mid- 


dle way to be followed; rhe manage- 


ment of a ung lady's perion is not to 
bu everioo:. but the erudition of her 
mind is mach more to be regarded. 


According as this is managed, you will 


lee the mind follow the appetites of the 


body, or the body expreſs the virtues of 


the mind. | Ts 
Cleomiradances with all the elegance 


of motion imaginable ; but her eyes are 


ſo chaſticed with the ſimplicity and in- 
nocence of her thoughts, that ſhe raiſes 
in her behoiders admiration and good- 
will, but no looſe hope or wild ima- , 
gination. The true art in this caſe is 
to make the mind and body improve 


together; and, if poſkble, to make geſ- 


ture follow thought, and not let thought 


be employed upon geſture. 


SALTARE ELEGANTIUS QUAM NFCESSE FST PROBA» SALLUST« - 


To FINE A DANCER FOR A VIRT&OUS WOMAN. 


other actions: that the Lacedæmonians, 


who were the braveſt people in Greece, 
gave great encouragement to this diver- 


ton, and made their Hormus, a dance 
much reſembling the French Brawl, ta- 
mous over all Aſia: that there were ſtill _ 


extant ſome Theſſalian ſtatues ereCt- 
ed to the hunour of the beſt dancers: 
and that he wondered how his brother 
philoſopher could declare himſelf againſt 
the opinions of thoſe two perſons, whom 
he profeſſed ſo much to admire, Homer 
and Heſiod; the latter of which com- 
pares valour and dancing together ; and 
ſays, © that the gods have beſtowed for- 
« titude on ſome men, and on others a 

£ diſpoſition for dancing.” fg 
| Laſtly, he puts him indnind, that So- 
crates, who, in the judgment of Apollo, 
was the wiſeſt of men, was not only a 
9 4 | proſeſſed 
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profeſſed admirer of this exerciſe in vious ſtep called Setting, which kno 


others, but learned it himſelf when he not how to deſcribe to you, but by tel. 


was an old man. . ing you that it is the very reverſe af | 
The moroſe 5 her is ſo much back to back. At laſt an impuder; | 
affected by theſe, and ſome other autho- young dog bid the fiddlers play à dance 


rities, that he becomes a convert to his called Moll Pately, and after havin 
friend, and defires he would take him made two or three capers, ran to hi 

with him when he went to his next ball. partner, locked his arms in hers, aud 
I love to ſhelter myſelf under the ex- whiſked her round cleverly above ground 
1 amples of great men; and I think, J in ſuch a manner, that I, who at upon 
1 have ſufficiently ſhewed that it is not one of the loweſt benches, faw farther 
1 below the dignity of theſe my ſpecula- above her ſhoe than J can think fit ty 

BS tions to take notice of the following let- acquaint you with. I could no longer 
| ter, which, I ſuppoſe, is ſent me by fome endure theſe enormities; wherefore, ut 
I ſubſtantial tradeſman about Change. as my girl was going to be made a whir. 


: 


ligig. 1 ran in, ſeized on the child, and 


Six, | ; carried her home, _ 
| I Am a man in years, and by an ho- Sir, I am not yet old enough to be z 


& neſt induſtry in the world have ac- fool. I ſuppoſe this diverſion might be 
quired enough to give my children a at firſt invented to keep up a good un. 
liberal education, though I was an utter derſtanding between young men and 
ſtranger to it myſelf, My eldeſt daugh- women, and fo far I am not againſt it; 
ter, 2 girl of ſixteen, has for ſome time but I ſhall never allow of thete things, 
been under the tuition of Monſieur Ri- I know not what you will ſay to this WR 
gadoon, a dancing-maſter in the city; caſe at preſent, but am ſure, that had i 
and I was prevailed upon by her and you been with me, you would have ſen 
her mother to go laſt night to one of his matter of great ſpeculation. J am, 
bulls. © 3 muft own to you, K ² V ohne Yours, Ke. 
| Having never been at any ſuch place be- | 8 B 
fore, I was very much pleaſed and ſur- I mnſt confeſs J am afraid that my 
priſed with that part of his entertain- correſpondent had too much reaſon to 
ment which he called French Dancing. be a little out of humour at the treat- 
There were ſeveral young men and wo- ment of his daughter; but I conclude 
men, whole limbs ſeemed to have no that he would have been much more to, 
other motion but purely what the mufic had he ſeen one of thoſe kiſſing dances 
6 gave them. After this part was over, in which Will Honeycomb aſſures me 
they began a diverſion which they call they are obliged to dwell almoſt a mi. 
Country Dancing, and wherein there nute on the fair-one's lips, or they will 
were alſo ſome things not diſagreeable, be too quick for the muſic, and dance 
and divers Emblematical Figures, com- quite out of time, 3 
poſed, as I gueſs, by wile men, for JI am not able, however, to give mp 
the inſtruction of youth finalfentence againſt this diverſion; and 
Among the reſt, I obſerved one, am of Mr. Cowley's opinion, that { 
Which, T think, they call Hunt the much of dancing, at leaſt, as belongs 
Squirrel, in which while the woman to the behaviour and an handſome car- 
flies the man, purſues her; but as ſoon riage of the body, is extremely uſeful, 
as ſhe turns, he runs away, and ſhe is if not ablolutely neceſſary. 
obliged to follow. VV; We generally form ſuch ideas of peo- 
Ihe moral of this dance does, I ple at firſt fight as we are hardly ever 
think, very aptly recommend modeſty perſuaded to lay aſide afterwards : for 
and diſcretion to the female ſex. this reaſon, a man would wiſh to have 
But as the beſt inſtitutions are liable nothing diſagreeable or uncomely in his 
to corruptions, ſo, Sir, I muſt acquaint approaches, and to be able to enter 3 
Fou, that very great ahuſes are crept room with a good gracgce. 
into this entertainment. I was amazed I might add, that a moderate know- 
to. les my girl handed by, and handing ledge in the little rules of good- breeding 
young fellows with ſo much familiarity; gives a man ſome aſſurance, and makes 
and I could not have thought it had him eaſy in all companies. For want 
been in the child. They very often of this, I have ſeen a profeſſor of li- 
made uſe of a moſt impudent and laſci- beral ſcience at a loſs to ſalute a lady, 


* 
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2nd à moſt excellent mathematician not 


wic to determine whether he ſhould 


tand or fit while my lord drank to him. 
it is the proper buſineſs of a dancing- 
WS mager toregulate theſe matters; though 
WES 1 take it to be a juſt obſervation, that 
unleſs you add ſomething of your own 
to what theſe fine gentlemen teach you, 
and which they are wholly ignorant of 
SS themſelves, you will much ſooner get 


WS a well-bred man. 
=— As for Country Dancing, it muſt 
indeed be confeſſed that the great fami- 
laarities between the two ſexes on this 
ce ccaſion may ſometimes produce very 
dangerous conſequences; and I have 
otten thought that few ladies hearts are 
bo obdurate gs not to be melted by the 
| WET charms of muſic, the force of motion, 
and an handſome young fellow who is 
WEE continually playing before their eyes, 
* WES and convincing them that he has the 
ꝙðverfect uſe of all his limbs. 
But as this kind of dance is the par- 
WE ticular invention of our own country, 
end as every one is more or leſs a pro- 
* WEE ficient in it, I would not diſcountenance 
it; but rather ſuppoſe it may be prac- 


/ 
0 WES tiled innocently by others, as well as 
_ = 


myſelf, who am often partner to my 
e ET landlady's eldeſt daughter. 


IN | 7 8 I hope you will pardon this invitation 
= = POSTSCRIPT. » from, Sir, your moſt obedient humble 
RE Havixc heard a good character of ſervant, | | 
h ie collection of pictures which is to be X J. GRAHANM. 
e „ . 
1 N LAVHEFRID AY, MAY 18, 
0 NOS DUO TURBA SuMu: Ovid. MET. 1. 355% 
3 =_ | WE TWO ARE A MULTITUDE, |» 
l NE would think that the larger of friends, it deſcends into particulars, 
2 | JF the company is in which we are and grows more free and communi- 
- engaged, the greater variety of thoughts cative : but the moſt open, inſtructive, : 
m_ and ſubjects would be ſtarted in diſ- and unreſerved diſcourſe, is that which 
vo cecurſe; but, inſtead of this, we find, paſſes between two perſons who are fa- 
1 I that converſation is never ſo much ſtrait- miliar and intimate friends. On theſe | 
., = ned and confined as in numerous aſſem- occaſions, a man gives a looſe to every 
| blies. When a multitude meet together paſſion aud every thought that is upper- 
- bon any ſubject of diſcourſe, their de- moſt, diſcovers his molt retired opinions 
„ bates are taken up chiefly with forms of per ſons and things, tries the beauty 
1 . and general poſitions; nay, if we come and ſtrength of his ſentiments, and ex- 
* into 2 more contracted aſſembly of men poſes his whole ſoul to the examination 


W and women, the talk generally runs upon 
li- thi 5 O 
ne weather, faſhions, news, and the 


converſation gets into clubs and knots 


: C the character of an affected fop, than of 


Ike public topics. In proportion as 


expoſed to ſale on Friday next; and 
concluding from the following letter, 
that the perſon who collected them is a 


man of no unelegant taſte, I will be ſa 


much his friend as to publiſh it, pro- 
vided the reader will only look upon it 
as filling up the place of an advertiſe- 
ment. | 


FROM THE THREE CHAIRS IN THE 
PIAZZ Az COVENT GARDEN, 


SIR, | MAY 16, 1711. 

S you are a Spectator, I think we, 
> who make it our buſineſs to exhibit 
any thing to public view, ought to ap- 
ply ourſelves to you for your approba- 
tion. I have travelled Europe, to fur - 
niſh out a ſhow for you, 'and have 
brought with me what has been admired 


in every country through which I paſſed. © 


You have declared in many papers, that 
your greateſt delights are thoſe of the 
eye, which I do not doubt but I ſhall 
gratify with as beautiful objects as your 
ever beheld. If caſtles, foreſts, ruins, 
fine women, and graceful men, can 
pleaſe you, I dare promiſe you much 
ſatisfaction, if you will appear at my 
auction on Friday next. A fight is, I 
ſuppoſe, as grateful to a Spectator, as 


a treat to another perſon, and therefore 


of his. friend. 


Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that 
friendthip improves happineſs and abates 
miſery, by the doubling of our joy and 

1 3 dividing 
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dividing of our grief; a thought in 
which he hath been followed by all the 
elſayers upon friendſhip, that have writ- 
ten ſince his time. Sir Francis Bacon 
has finely deſcribed other advantages, 


or, as he calls them, fruits of friendihip; 


and indeed there is no ſubject of mora- 
lity which has been better handled and 


more exhauited than this. Among the 


ſeveral fine things which have been 
ſpoken ot it, I ſhall beg leave to quote 
fome out of a very ancient author, 
whoſe book would be regarded by our 
modern wits as one of the moſi ſhining 
tracts of morality that is extant, if it 
appeared under the name of a Coniucius, 
or of any celebrated Grecian phuloſo- 
pher : I mean the littlę apocry phal trea- 
tiſe entitled, The Wiſdom of the Son of 


Sirach. How finely has he deſcribed. 


the art of making friends, by an oblig- 
ing and .affable behaviour; and laid 
down that precept which a Jate excelient 
author has delivered as his own, That 
we thould have many well-wiſhers, but 
few friends. Sweet language will multi- 


<« ply friends; and a fair ſpeaking tongue 
$0 


will increaſe kind greetings. Be in 
peace with many, nevertheleſs have 
but one counſellor of a thouſand.” 
With what prudence does he caution us 
mn the choice of our friends; and with 


what ſtrokes of nature, I could almoſt 


ſay of humour, has he deicribed the beha- 
viour of a treacherous and ſelf- intereſt- 
ed friend ?— If thou wouldſt get a 
«© friend, prove him firit, and be not 


© haſty to credit him: for ſome man is a 


© friend ior his own occaſion, and will 
© not abide in the day of thy trouble. 
And there is a friend, who being 
turned to enmity and ſtrife will ditco- 
ver thy reproach.“ Again—* Some 
friend is a companion at the table, and 
will not continue in the day of thy 


be as thyſelf, and will be bold over 
thy {ervants. If thou be brought low 
he will be againſt'thee, and hide him- 
ſelf from thy face.“ 
more ſtrong and pointed than the fol- 


lowing verſe? “ Separate thyſelf from 


„ thine enemies, and take heed of thy 
friends. In the next words he parti- 
cularizes one of thoſe fruits of friendſhip 


which is deſcribed at length by the two 
jamous authors above-mentioned, and 


tails into a general! culogium of friend- 
ſhip, which is very juit as well as very 


* , e LES PY f 
ſublime, A faithful friend is 2 Krong 
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affliction: but in thy proſperity he will 


W nat can be 
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defence; and he that hath found ſuch 


an one, hath found a treaſure. Ng. 


c 

c 

thing doth countervail à faithful 
friend, and his excellency is invalua- 
« ble. A faithful friend is the medi. 
© cine of life; and they that fear the 
© Lord ſhall find him.  Wholo fearet\ 
the Lord ſhall direct his friendſhip 
aright; for as he is, ſo ſhall his neigh. 
hour, ' that is, his friend, * be allo. 


* 


Ido not remember to have met with any 


ſaying that has pleaſed me more thay 
that of a friend's being the medicine ot 
life, to expreſs the efficacy of triendthiy 
in healing the pains and anguiſh which 
naturally cleave to our exiſtence in this 


world; and am wonderfully pleaſed with 


the turn in the laſt ſentence, That a vir- 
tuous man ſhall as a bleſſing meet.with 
a friend who is as virtuous as himſelf, 
There is another ſaving in the ſame au- 
thor, which would have been very much 
admired in an heathen writer—* For. 
© ſtke not an old friend, for the new 1s 
© not comparable to him : a new friend 
© 18 as new wine; when it is old thou 
© ſhalt drink it with pleaſure.* With 
what ſtrength of alluſion, and force of 
thought, has he deſcribed the breaches 
and violations of friendihip !“ Whoſo 
caſteth a ſtone at the birds frayeth 


friend, breaketh friendſhip. Though 
thou draweſt a ſword at a friend, yet 
deſpair not; for there may be a return- 
ing to favour: if thou haſt opened thy 
mouth againſt thy friend, fear not; ſor 
there may be a reconcillation; except 
for upbraiding, or pride, or diſclohng 
of ſecrets, or a treacherous wound; 
for, for theſe things every friend will 
depart.” We may obſerve in this, and 
ſeveral other precepts in this author, 
thoſe little familiar inſtances and 11ui- 
trations which are ſo much admired inthe 
moral writings of Horace and Epicde- 
tus. There are very beautiful inſtances 
of this nature in the following paſſage, 
which are likewiſe written upon the {ame 
{ubjeft—* Whoſo diſcovereth ſecrets, 
loſeth his credit, and ſhall never find 

a a friend to his mind. Love thy friend, 
and be faithful unto him; but if thou 
betrayelt his ſecrets, follow no more 
atter him: for as a man hath deſtroy- 
ed his enemy, {o haſt thou loſt the lote 
of thy friend; as one that letteth a bird 
go out of his hand, ſo haſt thou let tj 
friend go, and ſhalt not get him again 
follow after him no more, for he 15 2 
| 1 > 


- 


them away; and he that upbraideth his 


the ſnare. As for a wound, it may 
© he bound up, and after reviling there 


may be reconciliation; but he that be- 


« wrayeth ſerrets, is without hope.” 
Among the ſeveral qualifications of 


a good friend, this wile man has very 
E juſtly ſingled out conſtancy and faith- 
fulneſs as the principal: to theſe, others 
have added virtue, knowledge, diſcre- 
tion, equality in age and fortune, and 
ls Cicero calls it, Mcrum Comitas—a 
5 pleaſantneſs of temper. If I were to 
We give my opinion upon ſuch an exhauſted 
ſubject, I 


ould join to theſe other qua- 


lifications a certain equability or even- 


WEE nes of behaviour. A man often con- 


tracts a friendſhip with one whom per- 


haps he does not find ont till after a 
year's converſation ; when on a ſudden 


| ome latent ill humour breaks out upon 


him, which he never diſcovered or ſu- 


5 Ipected at his firſt entering into an inti- 
macy with him. There are ſeveral per 
bons who in ſome certain periods of tl 


eir 
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far off; heis as a roe eſcaped out of 
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lives are inexpreſſibly agreeable, and in 
others as odious and deteſtable. Martial 


has given us a very pretty picture of one 
of this ſpecies in the following epigram: 


Diffi-ilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, 
Nec tecum poſſum vivere, nec ſine te. 


Er IG. xii. 47. 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 


Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow; 


Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen 
about thee, 


There is no living with thee, nor without thee, 


It is very unlucky for a man to be en- 
tangled in a friendſhip with one, who 
by thele changes and viciſſitudes of hu- 


mour is ſometimes amiable and ſome- 
times odious: and as mott men are at 
{ome times in an admirable frame and 


diſpoſition of mind, it ſhould be one af 
the greateſt taſks of wiſdom to keep our- 
{elves well when we are ſo, and never to 


Zo out of that which is the agreeable 


part of our character. | C 


Ne LXIX. SATURDAY, MAY 19. 


MIC SEGETES, ILLUC VENIUNT FELICIUS UVa: 


ARBOREI FOETUS ALIBI ATQUE INJUSSA VIRESCUNT 


GRAMINA. NONNE VIDES, CROCEOS UT TMOLUS ODORES, 

INDIA MIT TIT EBUR, MOLLES SUA THURA SABZXI? _ 
AT CHALYBEsS NUDI FERREUM, VIROSAQUE PONTUS 
CASTOREA, ELIADUM PALMAS EPIRUS EQUARUM ? 
CONTINUO HAS LEGES &ATERNAQUE FOEDERA CERTIS 


IMPOSUIT NATURA LOCIS —— 


| Vino, Grorc 1. 54. 


THAIS GROUND WITH BACCHVUS, THAT WITH CERES SUITS: 


THAT OTHER LOADS THE TREES WITH HAPFY FRUITS; 


A FOURTM WITH GRASS, UNBIDDEN, DECKS TUE GROUND: © 
THUS TMOLUS Is WITH YELLOW SAFFRON CROWN'D:: | 


INDIA BLACK EBON AND WUITE IV'RY BEARS ; 
AND SOFT I1DUME WEEPS HER OD ROUS TEARS: 


THUS PONTUS SENDS HER BEAVER STONES FROM FAR; 
AND NAKED SPANIARDS TEMPER STEEL FOR WAR: 
EPIRUS FOR T' ELEAN CHARIOT BREEDS: 
(IN HoPES or PALMS) A RACE OF RUNNING STEEDS. 
THIS' IS TH' ORIGINAL CONTRACT; THESE THE LAWS 


IMPOS'D BY NATURE, AND BY NATURE'S CAUSE. 


N 


| (HERE is no place in town which 


W Roy 
E lat 


I ſo much love to frequent as the 
al-Exchange. It gives me a ſecret 
isfaction, and, in ſome meaſure, gra- 
ties my vanity, as I am an Engliſh- 


man, to ſee ſo rich an aſſembly of coun- 


amen and foreigners conſulting toge- 


© Upon the private buſineſs of man- 


Dxv DEN. 


Kind, and making this metropolis a kind 
of Emporium for the whole earth. I 
mult confeſs I look upon High-Change 
to be a great council, in which all con- 
ſiderable nations have their repreſenta- 
tives. Factors in the trading world are 
what ambaſſadors are in the politic 
world; they negotiate affairs, conclude 

| treaties, 
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treaties, and maintain a good corre- 


ſpondence between thoſe wealthy ſocie- 


ties of men that are divided trom one an- 


other by ſeas and oceans, or live on the 


different extremities of a continent. I 
have often been pleaſed to hear diſputes 
adjuſted between an inhabitant of Je pan 
and an alderman of London, or to ſee a 
ſubject of the Great Mogul entering 
into a league with one of the Czar of 
Muſcovy. I am infinitely delighted in 
mixing with theſe ſeveral miniſters of 


commerce, as they are diſtinguiſhed by 


their different walks and different lan- 
guages: ſometimes I am juſtled among 
a body of Armenians : ſometimes I am 
loft in acrowd of Jews; and ſcmetimes 
make one in a groupe of Dutchmen, Z 
am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman, at 


different times; or rather fancy myſelf 


like the old philoſopher, who, upon be- 


ing aſked what countryman he was, re- 
plied, that he was a citizen of the world, 
Though I very frequently vifit this 


| buſy multitude of people, I am known 


to nobody there but my friend Sir An- 
drew, who often ſmiles wpon me as he 
ſees me buſtling in the crowd, but at 
the ſame time connives at my preſence 
without taking any further notice of me. 


There is indeed a merehant of Egypt, 


who juſt knows me by fight, having 


formerly remitted me fome money to 


Grand Cairo; but as I am not verſed 


in the modern Coptic; our conferences 
o no further than a bow and a grimace. 
This grand ſcene of buſineſs gives me 


an infinite variety of ſolid and ſubſtan- 


tial entertainments. As I am a great 
lover of mankind, my heart naturally 


overflows with pleaſure at the fight of a 


proſperous and happy multitude, in{o- 
much that at many public ſolemnities I 
cannot forbear expreſſing my joy with 
tears that have ſtolen down my cheeks, 
For this reaſon I am wonderfully de- 


lighted to ſee ſuch a body of men thriv- 
ing in their own private fortunes, and 


at the ſame time promoting the public 


ſtock; or, in other words, raifing eſtates 
for their own families, by bringing into 


their country whatever is wanting, and 


carrying out of it whatever is ſuperflu- 


ous. | 
Nature ſeems to have takena partieu- 


lar care to diſſeminate her bleſſings 


among the different regions of the world, 
with an eye to this mutual intercourſe 


and traffic among mankind, that the 


{2 
4 
* 
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natives of the ſeveral parts of the oh 
might have a kind o dependence upon 
one another, and be united together by 
their common intereſt. Almoſt every 
degree produces ſomething peculiar to 
it. The food often grows in one coun. 
try, and the ſace in another. The 
truits of Portugal are corrected by the 


products of Barbadoes : the intuſion of 


a China plant ſweetened with the pith of 
an Indian cane. The Philippine iflands 
give a flavour to our European bow!,, 
The ſingle dreſs of a woman of quali 
is often the product of an hundred cli. 
mates. 'The muff and the fan cone 
together from the different ends of the 


earth. The ſcarf is ſent from the torrid 


zone; and the tippet from beneath the 
pole. The brocade petticoat ri ſes out 
of the mines of Peru; and the diamond 
necklace out of the bowels of Indoſtan, 
If we conſider our own country in 
it's natural proſpect, without any of the 
benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what, a barren uncomfortable ſpot of 
earth falls to our ſhare! Natural hiſto. 
rians tell us, that no fruit grows origi- 


nally among us, belides hips and haus, 


acorhs and pig-nuts, with other delica- 
cies of the like nature; that our climkte 
of itſelf, and without the aſſiſtances of 
2rt, can make no further advances to- 
wards. a plum than to a ſloe, and car- 
ries an apple to no greater perfection 
than a crab; that our melons, our 
peaches, our figs, our apricots, and 
cherries, are ſtrangers among us, im. 
ported indifferent ages, and naturalized 
in our Engliſi gardens; and that they 
would all degenerate and tall away into 
the traſh of our own country, it they 
were wholly neglected by the planter, 
and left to the mercy of our {un and 
ſoil. Nor has traffic more enriched out 


vegetable world, than it has improve 
the whole face of nature among us. Our 


ſhips are laden with the harveſt of every 
climate: our tables are ſtored with ſpices, 


and oils, and wines; our rooms are fil 


ed with pyramids oi China, and adorned 


with the workmanthip of Japan: our 
morning's draught comes to us from the 


remoteſt corners of the earth: we repair 
our bodies by the drugs of America, 
and repoſe ourſelves under Indian cano- 
pies. My friend Sir Afdrew calls th? 
vineyards of France our gardens ; the 
ſpice-iſlands, our hot- beds; the Perſians 
our ſilk-weavers, and the Chinele 0 

3 pottels. 
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0 1 votters. Nature indeed furniſhes us with 
tne bare neceſſaries of life; but traffic 
dive us a great variety of what is uſe- 
WS ful, and at the ſame ſupplies us with 
every thing that is convenient and orna- 
mental. Nor is it the leaſt part of this 
our happineſs, that whilſt we enjoy the 
remoteſt products of the north and fouth, 
WT we are fog from thoſe extremities of 
weather which gave them birth: that our 


Epalates are feaſted with fruits that riſe 

betwꝛeen the tropics. _ | 
Por theſe reaſons there are not more 
Juſeful members in a commonwealth than 
ùnmg merchants. They knit mankind toge- 
| WE ther in a mutual intercourſe of good of- 
t WW kees, diſtribute the gifts of nature, find 
| 3 EZ work for the poor, add wealth to the 
nich, and magnificence to the great. 
3 7 Our Engliſh merchant converts the tin 


our Wb ctice always followed the old woman, 
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2 1 eyes are refreſhed with the green fields 
ot Britain, at the ſame time that our 


* 
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frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of 
our ſheep. 73 3 

When I have been upon the Change, 


J have often fancied one of our Kings 


ſtanding in perſon, Where he is repre- 
lented in efigy, and looking down upon 
the wealthy concourſe of people with 
which that place is every day filled. In 


this caſe, how would he be ſurpriſed to 


hear all the languages of Europe ſpoken 
in this little pot of his former domi- 
nions, and to ice ſo many private men, 
who in his time would have been the 
vaſſals of ſome powerful baron, nego- 
tiating like princes for greater ſums of 


money than were formerly to be met 


with in the Royal Treaſury! Trade, 
without enlarging the Britiſh territo- 
ries, has given us a kind of additional 
empire; it has multiplied the number 
of the rich, made our landed eſtates in- 
finitely more valuable than they were 
formerly, and added to them an ac- 
ceſſion of other eſtates as valuable as 
the lands themſelves. Fo 

„ | E 


Hor, Ep. II. 1. . 


and never failed to laugh in the ſame 


place. . 


I know nothing which more ſhews 
the eſſential and inherent perfection of © 


ſimplicity of thought, above that which 


I call the Gothic manner in writing, 


than this, that the firſt pleaſes all kinds 
of palates, and the latter only ſuch as 


have formed to themſelves a wrong ar- 
tificial taſte upon little fanciful authors 
and writers of epigrams. Homer, Vir- 
gil, or Milton, ſo far as the language 
of their poems is underſtood, will pleaſe 
a reader of plain common ſenſe, who 
would neither reliih nor comprehend an 
epigram ot Martial; or a poem of Cow 
ley ; ſo, on the contrary, an ordinary 


ſong or bailad that is the delight of the 


common people, cannot fail to pleaſe all 
ſuch readers as ere nat unqualified for 
the entertainment by their affectation or 
ignorance ; and the reaton is plain, be- 


of his own country into gold, and ex- 
e changes his wool for rubies. The Ma- 

„ hometans are cloathed in our Britiſh 
if 3 4 manufacture ; and the inhabitants of the 

| | 

a Ne LXX. MONDAY, MAY 21. 
a INTERDUM VULGUS RECTUM VIDET. 
on $0METIMES—THE VULGAR SEE, AND JUDCE, ALICHT. 
nd HEN I travelled, I took a par- 
n. ticular delight in hearing the 
d + fongs and fables that are come from 
father to ſon, and are moſt in vogue 
nto . among the common people of the coun- 
icy riies through which I paſſed; for it is 
i, impoſſible that any thing ſhould be uni- 
nd WEE verſally taſted and approved by a mul- 
our WEE titude, though they are only the rabble 
red of a nation, which hath not in it ſome 
Jur peculiar aptneſs to pleaſe and gratify the 
ery mind of man. Human nature is the 
es, ſame in all reaſonable creatures; and 
ll whatever falls in with it, will meet with 
ned admirers amongſt readers of all quali- 
our ties and conditions. Moliere, we are 
the told by Monſieur Boileau, uſed to read 
pair al his comedies to an old woman who 
ca, Vas his houſe-keeper, as ſhe fat with 
no- bim at her work by the chimney-corner; 
the u could foretel the ſucceſs of his play 
the In the theatre, from the reception it met 
fans tt his fire-ſide: for he tells us the audi- 


cauſe the ſame paintings of nature which 
recommend. it to the moſt ordinary 
| | . reader, 
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refined. | | 
The old ſong of Chevy Chaſe is the 
favourite ballad of the common people 
of England ; and Ben Johnſon uſed to 
{ay he had rather have been the author 
of it than of all his works. Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his diſcourſe of poetry, ſpeaks 
of it in the following words: © I never 
heard the old ſong of Piercy and Doug- 


« las, that I found not my heart more their country: thus Virgil's hero wy 


moved than with a trumpet ; and yet 
it is ſung by ſome blind crowder with 
no rougher voice than rude ſtile; which 
being ſo evil apparelled in the duſt and 
cobweb of that uncivilage,what would 
it work trimmed in the gorgeous elo- 


A K A A „ 


mquence of Pindar?* For my own part, 


1 am fo profeſſed an admirer of this an- 


tiquated ſong, that I ſhall give my 


reader a critique upon it, without any 
further apology tor fo doing. 

The greateft modern cvitics have Taid 

it down as a rule, that an heroic poem 

ſhould be founded upon ſome important 
precept of morality adapted to the con- 
ſtitution of the country in which the poet 

writes. Homer and Virgil have form- 

ed their plans in this view. As Greece 


was a collection of many governments, 


who ſuffered very much among them- 
felves, and gave the Perſian emperor, 
who was their common enemy, many 


advantages over them by their mutual | who commanded in it. 


jealouſtes and animoſities, Homer, in 


order to eftabliſh among them an union, 


_ which was ſo neceſſary for their ſafety, 
grounds his poem upon the diſcords of 
the ſeveral Greeian princes who were 


engaged in a contederacy againſt an 


Aſiatic prince, and the ſeveral advan- 


tages which the enemy gained by ſugh 


their diſcords. At the time the poem 
we are now treating of was written, the 
diſſentions of the barons, who were 


then {o many petty princes, ran very 
high, whether they quarrelled among 
themſelves, or with their neighbours, 


and produced unſpeakable calamities to 
the country : the poet, to deter men 


| from ſuch unnatural contentions, de- 
ſcribes a bloody battle and dreadful 
ſcene of death, occaſioned by the mu- 


rual feuds which reigned in the families 
of an Engliſh and Scotcls nobleman. 
That he deſigned this for the inſtxv&ion 
of his poem, we may learn from his 
four laſt lines, in which, after the ex- 
ample of the modern tragedians, he 
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reader, will appear beautiful to the moſt draws from it a precept for the ben 
of his readers. 


of Greece; and for this reaſon V.. 


for the ſubject of their epic writings, 


out an hero in his own country, but 


being {lain in battle. 


God ſave the king, and blefs the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 

And grant henceforth. that foul debate * 
Twixt noblemen may ceaſe. 6 


The next point obſerved by the great! 
heroie poets, hath been to celebrate pet. 
ſons and actions, which do honour t 


the founder of Rome; Homer's a prince 


lerius Flaccus and Statius, who were 
both Romans, might be juſtly derided 
for having choſen the expedition of the 
Golden Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, 


The poet before us has not only found 


zaiſes the reputation of it by fever 
beautiful incidents. The Engliſh ar 
the firſt who take the field, and the lit 
who quit it. The Engliſh bring only 
fifteen hundred to the battle; the Scotch, 
two thouſand. The Engliſh keep th: 
field with fifty- three; the Scotch retir 
with fifty-five : all the reſt on eaſt fd 
| But the molt re- 
markable circumſtance of this kind, i 
the different manner in which the Scotch 


and Engliſh kings receive the news of 


this fight, and of the great men's deati: 


This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's king did reign, 
That brave Earl Douglas ſuddenly 
Was with an arrow ſlain, _ 


© O heavy news, king James did ſay; 


© Scotland can witneſs be, | 7 T 


© 1 have not any captain mor? 
Of ſuch account as he.“ 
Like tidings to king Henry came 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, 
That Piercy of Northumberland 
Was ſlain in Chevy-Chaſe. 


4 = * 2 * 
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© Now God be with him, ' ſaid our king: 3 5 


Sith *twill no better be, 
„ have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he, 
© Yet ſhall not Scot nor Scotland lay 
© But I will vengeance take, 
© And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Piercy's ſake. 


This vow full well the king perform d 
Aſter, on Humble-down 

In one day fifty knights were ſlain, 

With lords of great renown, 


j 


And of the reſt, of ſmall account, 
Did many thouſands die, &c. 


3] At the ſame time that our poet ſhews a 
laudable partiality to his countrymen, he 


W repreſents the Scots after a manner not 


5 unbeccming ſo bold and brave a people. 


Earl Douglas on a milk-white ſteed, 


+1 Moſt like a baron bold, 


Rode foremoſt of the company, 
Whoſe armour ſhone like gold. 


nis ſentiments and actions are every 
1 way ſuitable to an hero. One of us 
„two, ſays he, muſt die. I am an 


e 
- 8 4, V. ER og . 


can have no pretence for refuſing the 
combat: however, ſays he,“ tis pity, 


many innocent men ſhould periſh for 
our ſakes; rather let you and I en 


o 

o 
6 7ͥ 
and indeed would be a fin, that fo 
e n. 

o 

C 


our quarrel in ſingle fight. | 


© Fre thus I will out braved be, 

One of us two ſhall die; 

© I know thee well, an earl thou art, 
Lord Piercy, ſo am I. 


© But truſt me, Piercy, pity it were, 
© A great offence, to kill 
© Any of theſe our harmleſs men, 
© For they have done no ill. 


; 1 Let thou and I the battle try, 


© And ſet our men aſide.— 
« Accurſt be he, Lord Piercy ſaid, 
By whom this is deny'd.” 


When theſe brave men had diſtin- 


5 5 guiſhed themſelves in the battle and in 
ſingle combat with each other, in the 


müidſt of a generous parley, full of he- 
roic ſentiments, the Scotch earl falls; 
and with his dying words encourages 


his men to revenge his death, repreſent- 


ing to them, as the moſt bitter circum- 


{tance of it, that his rival ſaw him fall, 


With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Englith bow, 
Which ſtruck Earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. | 
Who never ſpoke more words than theſe, 
Tight on my merry men all; + 
© For why, my life is at an end, 
Lord Piercy ſees my fall.“ 


Merry Men, in the language of thoſe 


= times, is no more than a chearful word 
for companions and fellow. ſoldiers. A 


pafſage in the eleventh book of Virgil's 
Aneid is very much to be admired, 
where Camilla in her laſt agonies, in- 


had received, as one might have expect- 
ed from a warrior of her ſex, conſiders 
only, like the hero of whom we are now 


earl as well as yourſelf, fo that you 


ſtead of weeping over the wound ſhe _ 
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ſpeaking, how the battle ſhould be 


continued after her death. 


Tum fic expirans Arcam ex equalibus unam 
Allequitur; fida ante alias quæ ſola Camille, 
Quicum partiri curas; atgue hac ita futur: 
Hactenus, Acca ſoror, potui: nunc vulnus 
acer bum — 
Conficit et tenebris nig re ſcunt omnia circum: 
Effuge, et hæc Turno mandata nowiſſima per- 
fer; 
Succedat pugnæ, Trojanoſque arceat urbe : 
Famgue vale.— EN. xl. 820, 
A gathering miſt o'erclouds her chearful eyes, 
And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies, 
Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 
She truſted moſt, and thus ſheſpeaks with pain. 
Acca, tis paſt ! heſwims before my fight, 
© Inexorable death ! and claims his right, 
© Bear my laſt words to Turnus, fly with ſpeed, 
And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed 
* Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : 
© Farewel,? | | Da vox. 


Turnus did not die in fo heroic a 
manner; though our poet ſeems to have 


had his eye upon Turnus's ſpeech in 
the laſt verſe, N 


Lord Piercy fees my tall. 


Aiciſii, et victum tendere palmas 


Auſonii vider e — EN. X11, 936. 
The Latian chiefs have ſeen me beg my life. 
| | „„ . 
Earl Piercy's lamentation over his 
enemy is generous, beautiful, and paſ- 
ſionate; I muſt only caution the reader 


not to let the ſimplicity of the ſtile, Which 


one may well pardon in ſo old a poet, 
prejudice him againſt the greatneſs of 


the thought. 


Then leaving life, Earl Piercy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And ſaid—* Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had loſt my land. 


O Chriſt! my very heart doth bleed 
© With ſorrow for thy ſake ; 8 W 


© For ſure a more renowned knight 
© Miſchance did never take,” 


That beautiful line, Taking the dead 


man by the hand, will put the reader 
in mind of ZEneas's behaviour towards 


Lauſus, whom he himſelf had ſlain as 


he came to the reſcue of his aged father, 
At verd ut vultum vidit morientis,' et ora, 
Ora modis Anchi/iades pallentia miris; 


Ingemuit, miſerans graviter, dextramgue teten- 


dit. AN. x, $22. 


The pious prince beheld young Lauſus dead; 
He griev'd, he wept; then graſp'd his hand, 
and-ſaid, e. DrxvybEN, 


1 ſhall take another opportunity to 
conſider the other parts of this old ſong. 
N LXXI. 
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Ne LXXI. TUE 


HE intire conqueſt of dur paſſions 
is ſo dithcult a work, that they 
who deſpair of it ſhould think of a leſs 
difficult taſk, and only attempt to regu- 
late them. But there is a third thing, 
which may contribute not only to the 
eaſe, but alſo to the pleaſure of our-life; 
and that is, refining our paſſions to a 
reater elegance than we receive them 
Tom nature. When the paſſion is love, 
this work is performed in innocent, 
though rude and uncultivated minds, 
by the mere force and dignity of the 
object. There are forms which natu- 
rally create reſpect in the beholders and 
at once inflame and chaſtiſe the, ima- 
gination. Such an impreſſion as this 
gives an immediate ambition to deſerve, 
in order to pleaſe. This cauſe and ef- 
fect are beautifully deſcribed by Mr. 
Dryden in the fable of Cimon and 
Iphigenia. After he has repreſented 
Cimon ſo ſtupid, that . 


* 


He whiſtled as he went, for want of thought—= 


ſcene, and ſhews it's influence upon him 


as wondertul. | 


It happen'd on a ſummer's holiday 
That to the green wood-thade he took his way; 
His quarter - ſtaff, which he could nel er forſake, 

Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
He trudg'd along, unknowing what he ſought, 
And whiſtled as he went for want of thought, 


By chance conducted, or by thirſt con- 


r | 

| The deep receſſes of the grove he gain'd 3 
Where in a plain, defended by the wood, - 

Crept thro? the matted graſs a cryſtal flood, ; 
By which an alabaſter fountain ſtood : 
And on the margin of the fount was laid, 

(Attended by her ſlaves) a ſleeping maid; 
Like Dian and her nymphs, when tir'd with 

— 3 
To reſt by cool Eurotas they reſort. 

The dame herſelf the goddeſs well expreſs'd, 
Not more diftinguiſh'd by her purple veſt, 
Than by the charming features of her face, 
And ev'n in ſlumber a ſuperior grace: 

Her comely limbs 2 with decent” 

| = | \ 
Her body ſhaded with a light cymarr; 
Her boſom to the view. was only bare: 
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LOVE BADE ME WRITE, 


he makes him fall into the following 


ſo excellently, that it appears as natural 


* 


SDAY, MAY 22. 


— m CRIBERE JUSSIT AMOR, 


Ov1y, Er Is r. v. 16, 


The fanning wind upon her boſom blows, 
To meet the fanning wind the boſom roſe, 
The fanning wind and purling ftreams 
continue her repoſe. 
The fool of nature ſtood with ſtupid eyes 
And gaping mouth, that teſtify'd ſurprize, 
Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his ſight, 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight 
Long mute he ſtood; and, leaning on his ſa, 
dis wonder witneſs'd with an idiot laugh: - 
Then would have ſpoke; but, by his glimm. 
ring ſenſe, _ | | 
Firſt found his want of words, and fear'd of. 
fence; 
Doubted for what he was he ſhould be kno, 
By his clown accent, and his country tone, 


But leſt this fine deſcription ſhould 
be excepted againſt, as the creation of 
that great-maſter, Mr. Dryden, and not 
an account of what has really ever hay. 
pened in the world; 1 ſhall give you, 
verbatim, the epiſtle of an enamoured 
footman in the country to his miſtreſs, 
Their ſurnames ſhall not be inſerted, 
becauſe their paſſion demands a greater 
reſpect than is due to their quality. 
James 1s ſervant in a great family, and 
Elizabeth waits upon the daughter of 
one as numerous, ſome miles off of her 
lover. James, before he beheld Betty, 
was vain of his ſtrength, a rough wrelt- 
ler, and quarrelſome cudgel-player ; 
Betty a public dancer at may-poles, a 
romp at ſtool-ball: he always following 
idle women, ſhe playing among the pea- 
ſants; he a country bully, ſhe a coun- 
try coquette. But love has made her 
conſtantly in her miſtreſs's chamber, 
where the young lady gratifies a ſecret 
paſſion of her own, at byes Betty 
talk of James; and James is become 3 
conſtant. waiter near his maſter's apart- 
ment, in reading, as well as he can, ro- 
mances. I cannot learn who Molly is, 
who it ſeems walked ten miles to cart) 
the angry meſſage, which gave occaſion 


to what follows. 


TO ELIZABETH 


MAY 14, 17/77 
TD EMEMBER your bleeding lover, 

who lies bleeding at the ee 
he bor- 


rowell 


-MY,DEAR.-BET.TY, 


Cupid made with the arrows 


3 T rowed at the eyes of Venus, which is 


6-1 ſweet perſon. | | 
5 | "Nay hgh with the token you ſent 
me for my love and {ſervice offered to 
4 your ſweet perſon; which was your baſe 
ET reſpects to my ill conditions; when, alas! 
tere is no ill conditions in me, but 
F 5 quite contrary; all love and purity, ef} pe- 
= cially to your ſweet perfon; but all this 
Il take as a jeſt. LN 
But the ſad and diſmal news which 


5 J Molly brought me {truck me to the 
heart, which was, it ſeems, and is, your 


ill conditions for my love and reſpects 
bi 5 to you. 0 ” | | . i 
Por ſhe told me, if I came forty times 
4 4 to you, you would not {peak with me, 
which words I am fure is a great grief 
to me. 


I 


Now, my dear, if I may not be per- 


4 


2 mitted to your ſweet company, and to 
LW > . "B38 
bave the happineſs of ſpeaking with 
pour ſweet perſon, I beg the tavour of 
vou to accept of this my 

thoughts, which hath fo long lodged in 
my breaſt ; the which if you do not ac- 
E cept, I believe will go nigh to break my 


1 
5 


heart. | 


4 24 all the beauties I ever ſaw in all my lite. 
=> The young gentleman, and my ma- 
== fter's daughter, the Londoner that is 
come down to marry her, ſat in the 
£2 arbour molt part of laſt night. O! dear 
= Betty, muſt the nightingales ſing to 


thoſe who marry for money, and not to 
3 LS us true lovers! Oh, my dear Betty, that 
g 0 we could meet this night where we uſed 
to do in the wood! | | 


we bleſſing of kitſing your ſweet lips, I 


tg g 
. 
fx; * 
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ecret mind and 


For indeed, my dear, I love you above 


but the time being ſhort, and paper lit- 
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Poor James! ſince his time and paper 
were ſo ſhort ; I, that have more than 1 
can uſe well of both, will put the ſenti- 
ments of his kind letter, the ſtile of 
which ſeems to be confuſed with ſcraps 
he had got in hearing and reading what 
he did not underſtand, into what he 
meant to expreſs. 


N. 
DEAR CREATUREz 


CAN you then neglect him who has 

forgot all his recreations and enjoy- 
ments to pine away his life in thinking 
of you? When ] do ſo, you appear more 
amiable to me than Venus does in the 
moſt beautiful deſcription that ever was 
made of her. All this kindneſs you re- 


turn with an accuſation, that I do not 


love you: but the contrary is ſo mani- 


feſt, that I cannot think you in earneſt, 


But the certainty given me in your 
meſſage by Molly, that you do not love 
me, is what robs me of all comfort. 
She ſays you will not ſee me: if you can 
have ſo much cruelty, at leaſt write to 


me, that I may kiſs the impreſſion made 


by your fair hand. I love you above 
all things ; and, in my condition, what 
you look upon with indifference is to me 
the moſt exquiſite pleaſure or pain. Our 
young lady, and a fine gentleman from 
London, who are to marry for merce- 
nary ends, walk about our gardens, and 
hear the voice of evening nightingales, 
as if for faſhion ſake they courted thoſe 
ſolitudes, becauſe they have heard lovers 
do ſo. Oh, Betty! could I hear thoſe 
rivulets murmur, and birds ſing while 
you itood near me, how little ſenſible 


thould I be that we are both ſervants, 
that there is any thing m earth above 


us. Oh! I could write to you as long 
as I love you, till death itſelf. Sep; 


- JAN, 
N. B. By the words III Conditions, 


James means in a woman Coquetry, in 
a man Inconſtan p. | | 
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Ne LXXII. WEDNESDAY, MAY 23. 


— FU IMMORTALE MAN ET, MULTOSQUE PER AN NOS 
STAT FORTUNA DOMUS, ET AVI NUMERANTUR AVORUM. 


TH” IMMORTAL LINE IN SURE 


THE FORTUNE OF THE FAMILY REMAINS, ; 
AND GRANDSIRES GRANDSONS THE LONG LIST CONTAINS, 


FT F AVING already given my reader 
H an account of ſeveral extraordi- 
nary clubs both ancient and modern, I 
did not deſign to have troubled him with 
any more narratives of this nature; but 
I have lately received information of a 
club which I can call neither ancient nor 
modern, that I dare ſay will be no leſs 
furpriſing to my reader than it was to 
myſelf ; for which reaſon I ſhall com- 
municate it to the public as one of the 
eateſt curioſities in it's K ind. 
A friend of mine complaining of a 
tradeſman who is related to him, after 
having repreſented him as a very idle 


worthleſs fellow, who neglefted his fa- 
mily, and ſpent moſt of his time over a 


bottle, told me, to conclude his, cha- 
racter, that he was a member of the 
Everlaſting Club. So very odd a title 
raiſed my curiolity to inquire into the 
nature of a club that had ſuch a ſound- 
ing name; upon which my friend gave 
me the following account. 


PHE Everlaſting Club conſiſts of an 


hundred members, who divide the 

whole twenty-four hours among them 
in ſuch a manner, that the club ſits day 
and night from one end of the year to 
another; no party preſuming to riſe till 
they are relieved by thoſe who are in 
courſe to ſueceed them. By this means 
a member of the Everlaſting Club never 
wants company; for though he is not 
upon duty himſelf, he is ſure to find 


tome who are; ſo that if he be diſpoſed. 


to take a whet, a nooning, an evening's 
draught, or a bottle after midnight, he 
goes to the club, and finds a knot of 
Friends te his mind... -: 
It is a maxim in this club, that the 
ſteward never dies; for as they ſucceed 
one another by way of rotation, no man 
is to quit the great elbow- chain which 
ftands at the upper end of the cable, till 
his ſucceſſor is in readineſs to fill it; in- 
ſomuch that there has not been a Sede 
vacante in tne memory of man, 


% 
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This club was inſtituted towards the 
end, or, as ſome. of them ſay, about the 
middle, of the civil wars, and conti. 
nued without interruption till the time 
of the Great Fire, which burnt themout, 
and diſperſed them for ſeveral weeks, 
The ſteward at that time maintained his 
poſt till he had like to have been blown 
up with a neighbouring houſe, which 
was demoliſhed in order to itop the tir; 
and would not leave the chair at laſt, till 
he had emptied all the bottles upon the 
table, and received repeated directions 
from the club to withdraw himſelf. This 
ſteward is frequently talked of in the 
club, and looked upon by every men: 
ber of it as a greater man than the fa. 
mous captain mentioned in my Lord Cl 
rendon, who was burnt in his ſhip be. 
cauſe he would not quit it without or. 
ders. It is ſaid, that towards the clot: 
of 1700, being the great year of jubilz, 
the club had it under conſideration whe: 
ther they ſhould break up or continu: 
their ſeſſion ; but, after many ſpeeches 
and debates, it was at length agree to 
fit out the other century. This reſolu- 
tion paſſed in a general club eminè cr 
tradicente, ; . 

Having given this ſhort account « 
the inſtitution and continuation of th 
Everlaſting Club, I ſhould here endes. 
your to ſay ſomething of the mannes 
and characters of it's ſeveral member, 
which I ſhall do according to the bet 
lights I have received in this matter. 
It appears by their books in genera 
that, ſince their firſt inſtitution; the 
have ſmoked fifty ton of tobacco, drank 
thirty thouſand butts of ale, one thou- 
ſand hogſheads of red port, two hundit 
barrels of brandy ; and a kilderkin dt 
{mall-beer. There has been likewiſe 
great conſumption of cards. It is a0 
{aid, that they obſerve tue law in Bel 
Jonſon's club, which orders the fire t 
be always kept in, focus perennis tf 
as well tor the convenience of lighting 
their pipes, às to cure the dawpncks 
{ 
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3 the club room. They have an old wo- 
fjtnels it is to cheriſh and perpetuate the 
bre which burns from generation to ge- 
neration, and has ſeen the glats-houſe 
fires in and out above an hundred times. 
The Everlaſting club treats all other 
clubs with an eye of contempt, and 
talks even-of the Kit-Cat and October 
as ofa couple of upſtarts. Their ordi- 
nary diſcourſe, as much as I have been 
able to learn of it, turns altogether upon 
fſuch adventures as have paſſed in their 

| own aflemblyz of members who have 
taken the glaſs in their turns for a week 
together, without ſtirring out of the 
club; of others who have not miſſed 
their morning's draught for twentyyears 
together: ſometimes they ſpeak in rap- 


Jeign ; and ſometimes reflect with aſto- 
; hug 


- 


— 0 DEA CERTE! 


1. is very ſtrange to conſider, that a 
creature like man, who is ſenſible of 
ſo many weakneſſes and imperfections, 
ſhould be aftuated by a love of fame: 
that vice and ignorance, imperfection 
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= and endeavour as much as poſſible to 
make themſelves objects of admiration. 
= But notwithſtanding man's eſſential 
Bn perfection is but very little, his compa- 
rative perfection may be very conſider- 
able. If he looks upon himſelf in an 


5 abſtracted light, he has not much to 


boaſt of; but if he conſiders himſelf 
with regard to others, he may find oc- 
caſion of glorying, if not in his own 
= Virtues, at leaſt in the abſence of an- 
a other's imperfections. This gives adit- 
ferent turn to the reflections of the wiſe 


to ſhine in himſelf, and the laſt to out- 


the ſenſe of his own infirmities, the laſt 
s litted up by the diſcovery of thoſe 
which he obſerves in other men. The 
= Wile man conſiders what he wants, and 
E the fool what he abounds in. The wiſe 
man is happy when he gains his own 
E 3pprobation, and the fool when he re- 


- 


juole about him, 


man in the nature of a veſtal; whoſe bu- 


tures of a run of ale in King Charles's 


and miſery, ſhould contend tor praiſe, 


wan and the fool. The firſt endeavours 


1 ſhine others. The firſt is humbled by 


eemmends himſelf to the applauſe of 
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niſhment upon games at whiſt, which 
have been miraculouſly recovered by 
members of the {ociety, when in all hu- 
man probahility the cate was deſperate. 

They delight in ſeveral old catches, 
which they ling at all hours, to encour- 


rage one another to moiſten their clay, 


and grow immortal by drinking; with 
many other editying exhortations of the 


like nature. 2% 
There are four general clubs held in 


a year, at which time they fill up va» 


cancies, appoint waiters, confirm the 
old fire-maker, orele& a new one, and 


ſettle contributions for coals, pipes, to- 
bacco, and other-neceſlaries. _ 

The ſenior- member has outlived the 
whole club twice over, and has been 


drunk with the grandfathers of ſome of 


the preſent fitting members. 2 


Ne LXXIII. THURSDAY, MAY 24. 


Vik. Ex. 1. 332. 


© GobDESsSI FoR No LESS YOU SEEM. 


But however unreaſonable and ab- 


ſurd this pathon for admiration may 
appear in ſuch a creature as man, it is 


not wholly to be diſcouraged ; fince it 
often produces very good effects, not 
only as it reſtrains him from doing any 
thing which is mean and contemptible, 
but as it puſhes him on to actions which 
are great and glorious. The principle 
may be defective or faulty; but the con- 


ſequences it produces are ſo good, that, 


for the benefit of mankind, it ought not 
to be extinguiſhed. : 


[t is obſerved by Cicero, that men of 
the greateſt and the moit ſhining parts 


are the moſt actuated by ambition ; and 
it we look into the-two ſexes, I believe 
we ſhall find this principle of action 
ſtronger in women than in men. 


The paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo 
very vehement in the fair- ſex, produces 


excellent effects in women of ienle, who 
deſire to be admired for that only which 


deſerves admiration: and I think we 
may obſerve, without a compliment to 


them, that many of them do not only live 


in a more uniform courſe of virtue, but 
with an infinitely greater regard to their 
honour, than what we find in the gene- 


rality of our own ſex. How many in- 


ſtances have we of chaſtity, fidelity, 
| | OF deyotion ? 
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cven in churches, | 
coſted in the language proper to the 


devotion ? How many ladies diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the education of their 
children, care of their families, and 
love of their huſbands, which are the 
great qualities and atchievements of wo- 
man-kind: as the making of war, the 
carrying on of traffic, the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, are thoſe by which men 
grow famous, and get themſelves a 
name? . Is 
But as this paſſion for admiration, 
when it works according to reaſon, im- 
roves the beautitul part of our ſpecies 


im every thing that is laudable: fo no- 


thing is more deſtructive to them when 
it is governed by vanity and folly, 
Wha: I have therefore here to ſay, only 
regards the vain part of the ſex, whom 
for certain reaſons, which the reader 
will hereafter ſee at large, I ſhall dif- 
tinguiſh by the name of Idols. An 
Idol is wholly taken up in the adorning 
of her perſon. You lee in every poſture 
of her body, air of her face, and mo- 
tion of her head, that it is her buſineſs 
and employment to gain adorers. For 
this reaſon your Idols appear in all pub- 
lic places and aſſemblies, in order to 
ſeduce men to their worſhip. The play- 


houſe is very frequently filled with 


Idols; ſeveral of them are carried in pron 


ceſſion every evening about the Ring, 


and ſeveral of them ſet up their worſhip 
They are to be ac- 


Deity. Life and death are in their 


power; jovs of heaven, and pains of hell 
7 7 7 L 


are at their diſpoſal; paradiſe is in their 
arms; and eternity in every moment that 
you are preſent with them. Raptures, 
tranſports, and extaſies, are the rewards 
which they confer: ſighs and tears, 
prayers and broken hearts, are the ot- 
ferings which are paid to them. Their 


ſmiles make men happy; their frowns 


drive them to deſpair. Iſhall only add 
under this head, that Ovid's book of 
the Art of Love is a kind of heathen 


ritual, which contains all the forms of 


worſhip which are made uſe of to an 
Idol. | 

reckon up thele different kinds of Idols 
as Milton's was to number thoſe that 
were known in Canaan, and the lands 
adjoining, Moſt of them are worſhip- 
ped, like Moloch, in fire and flames, 
Some of them, like Baal, love to ſee 
their votaries cut and flaſhed, and ſhed- 
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refuſe to comply with the prayers that 


It would be as difficult a taſk to 


ding their blood for them like the Idol 
in the Apocrypha, muſt have treats and 
collations prepared for themevery nicht, 
It has we pb been known, that ſome 
of them have been uſed by their incenſed 
worſhippers like the Chineſe Idols, who 
are whipped and ſcourged when the 


are offered to them, 
I muſt here obſerve, that thoſe jd. 
laters, who devote themſelves to the 
Idols I am here ſpeaking of, differ very 
much from all vther kinds of idolaters, 
For as others fall out becauſe they wor- 
ſhip different Idols, theſe idolaters quar- 

rel becauſe they worſhip the ſame. 
The intention, therefore, of the Idol 
is quite contrary to the wiſhes of the 
idolater: as the one defires to conſine 
the Idol to himſelf, the whole buſineſs 
and ambition of the other is to muſtiply 
adorers. This humour of an Idol is 
prettily deſcribed in a tale of Chaucer: 
he repreſents one of them fitting at a 
table with three of her votaries about 
her, who are all of them courting her 
favour, and paying their adorations: 
ſhe ſmiled upon one, drank to another, 
and trod upon the other's foot which was 
under the table. Now which of thofe 
„three, ſays the old bard, © do you 
© think was the favourite ?—lIn troth, 
ſays he, „not one of all the three.” 
'The behaviour of this old Idol in 
Chaucer, puts me in mind of the beau- 
titul Clarinda, one of the greateſt Idols 
among the moderns. She is worſhipped 
once a week by candlelight, in the midit 
of a large congregation, generally call- 
ed an afſembly. Some ef the gayck 
youths in the nation endeayour to plant 
themſelves in her eye, while ſhe fits in 
form with multitudes of tapers burning 
about her. To encourage the zeal of 
idolaters, ſhe beſftows a mark of her fa- 
vour upon every one of them, betore 
they go out of her preſence. She alks 
a queſtion of one, tells a ſtory to an- 
other, glances an ogle upon a third, 
takes a pinch of ſnuff from the fourth 
lets her tan drop by accident to givs 
the fifth an occaſion of taking it up. 
In ſhort, every one goes away ſatisfed 
with his ſucceſs, and encouraged to re. 
new his devotions on the ſame canonical 

hour that day ſevennight. | 

An idol may be undeified by man) 
accidental cauſes, Marriage in parti 
cular is a kind of Counter-Apotheobs, 
Eons ae or 
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or deification inverted. When a man 
becomes familiar with his goddels, ſhe 
tickly ſinks into 2 Woman. 

Old age is likewiſe a great decayer of 
your Idol. The truth of it is, there is 
nat 2 more unhappy being than a ſuper- 
annuated Idol, eſpecially when ſhe has 
E contrafted ſuch airs and behaviour as 
are only graceful when her worſhippers 
ate about her. e 

Conſidering, therefore, that in theſe 
and many other cafes the Woman gene- 
rally outlives the Idol; I muſt return to 
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E TN my laſt Monday's paper I gave 
3 ] ſome general inſtances of thoſe beau- 
E titul ſtrokes which pleaſe the reader in 
E the old ſong of Chevy-Chaſe: I ſhall 
kere, according to my promile, be more 
particular, and ſhew that the ſentiments 
3 in that ballad are extremely natural and 
poectical, and full of that majeſtic ſim- 


of the ancient poets: for which reaſon I 
which the thought is altogether the ſame 


the Æneid; not that I would infer from 
E thence, that the poet, whoever he was, 
þ propoſed to himſelf any .imitation of 
ole paſſages, but that he was directed 
to them in general by the ſame kind of 
poetical genius, and by the ſame copy- 
E i098 after nature. 8 
Had this old ſong been filled with 
epigrammatical turns and points of wit, 
it might perhaps have pleaſed the wrong 
tate of ſome readers; but it would never 


people, nor have warmed the heart of 


trumpet; it is only nature that can have 
mis effect, and pleaſe thoſe taſtes which 
are the moſt unprejudiced or the moſt 
efned. I mutt however beg leave to 
fliſſent from ſo great an authority as that 
pt dir Philip Sidney, in the judgment 
— Phich he has paſſed as to the rude ſtile 
and evil apparel of this antiquated ſong; 
[Yr there are ſeveral parts in it where 
pot ww the thought but the language 
majeſtic, and the numbers ſonorous; 


— 


plicity which we admire in the greateſt 
hall quote ſeveral paſſages of it, in 


E with what we meet in ſeveral paſſages of 


| have become the delight of the common 


[dir Philip Sidney like tne ſound of 4 
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the moral of this paper, and defire my 
fair readers to give a proper direction 
to their paſſion for being admired ; in 
order to which, they mutt endeavour to 
make themſelves the objects of a rea- 
ſonable and laſting admiration. This 
is not to be hoped for from beauty, or 
dreſs, or faſhion, but from thoſe in- 
ward ornaments which are not to be de- 
faced by time or ſickneſs, and which 
appear moſt amiable to thoſe who are 
moſt acquainted with them. - 


Cc 


5 No LXXIV. FRIDAY, MAY 25. 


INTERRUPT A- 


Vins. AN. Iv. 88. 


3 THE WORKS UNFINISH'D AND NEGLECTED LIE. 


at leaſt, the apparel is much more gor- 
geous than many of the poets made uſe 
of in Queen Elizabeth's time, as the 
reader will ſee in ſeveral of the follow- 
Ing quotations. 8 8. | 
What can be greater than either the 
thought or the expreſſion in that ſtanza 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Piercy took his way; 
The child may rue that was unborn 
The hunting of that day! 


T his way of conſidering the misfortunes 
which this battle would bring upon po- 
ſtefity, not only on thoſe who were born 
immediately after the battle, and loſt 
their fathers in it, but on thoſe alſo who 
periſned in future battles which took 
their riſe trom this quarrel of the two 
Earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and 
conformable to the way of thinking 
among the ancient poets, = 


Audict bug nas, witio parentum 
Rara juventus, | 


Hos, Op. I. 11. 23. 


Poſterity, thinn'd by their fathers crimes, 
Shall read, with grief, the ſtory of their times. 


What can be more ſounding and poeti- 
cal, or reſemble more the majeſtic ſim- 
plicity of the ancients, than the follow- 
ing ſtanzas ! | 


The Rout earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleaſure in the Scotiſh woods 
Three ſummers days to take, 


3 With _ 
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With: fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 
All choſen men of might, 
Who knew full well, in time of need, 
To aim their ſhafts aright, 


The hounds ran ſwiftly through the woods 5 


>: The nimble deer to take, 
— And with their cries the hills and dales 


An echo ſhrill did make. 


A Pocat ingenti clamore Citheron 
Taygetique canes, domitri 8 E 3 eguo- 
rum: 
Et TON aſſinſu nEMorum  ingeminata remugit. 
| GEORG. 311. 43, 


Cithæron ſoodly calls me to m ; 


y way . 
The hounds, Taygetus, open, $0 ethe 


Preys. 
High Epidaurus urges on my ſpeed, 
Fam'd tor his hills, -and for his horſes breed : 


From hills and dales the chearful cries re- 


bound; 
For echo hunts along, and propagates the 
ſound. | DRYDEN, 


Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scotiſh ſpears, 
All marching in our fight. 


| All men of pleaſant Tividale, ' 
_ Faſt by the river Tweed, &c, 


The country of thi Scotch warriors, 
deſcribed in theſe two laſt verſes, has a 


fine romantic ſituation, and affords a 


couple of ſmooth words for verſe. It 


= the reader compares the foregoing ſix 


lines of the ſong with the following 
Latin verſes, he will ſee how much 
they are written in the ſpirit of Vir gil. 


Atoof campo apparent, baſtaſque la - 4 
eee hg dextris; et ſpicula Vibrant 
1 al & neſte vir quique af v Ga- 

binæ 

. gel dungue Anienem, et roſcida rivis 

Hernica jaxa colunt u riſea rura Ve- e- 

lini, 

i Tetriec borrentes rupes, montemque See 

rum 

cCaſeri ingue lets; Foruloſque et fAumen Hi- 

mellæ 

Nui Tiberim Fabarimgue Ia 

Ex. xI. bog—7. 682, 712. 


Advancing in a line, they couch their ſpears 
 —PFreneſte ſends a choſen band, | 
2 thoſe who plow Saturnia's Gabine land; 
eſides the ſuccours which cold Anien yields; 
The rocks of Hernicus—deſides a band, 
That follow'd from Velinum's dewy land— 
And mountaineers that from Severus came; 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica 
And thoſe where yellow Tiber takes his way, 
And where Himella s wanton waters play; ; 


| midſt o a par ley, 


Caſperia ſends her arms, with thoſe that lie 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli. 


| TY Dx ypex, 
But to proceed, 


Earl Douglas on a mille-white ſteed, 
Moſt like a baron bold. 

Rode foremoſt of the company, 
What armour ſhone like gold, 


Ternus ut antewolans tardum præceſſerat 0g, 
&c. 


7 di fs 20 Turnus equo, e ibat in ar mis 


Oi Engliſh archers bent their bow 65 
| Their hearts were good and true 
At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. 


They clos'd full faſt on ew ry ſide, 
No flacknefs there was found; 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gaſping on the ground, 
With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Englith bow, 


Which ſtruck Earl Douglas to the boar 
A deep and deadly blow. 


neas was wounded after the ſame 
manner by an unknown hand in the 


Has inter voces, make inter ite + werbay 


Ecce wiro Arie dens alis allapſa ſagitta 4, 


Incertum 1 Pu fe 1 manu 


En, XII. 35 


Thus while he ſ ION unmindful of defence, 
A winged arrow ſtruck the pious prince : 
But whether from an human hand it came, 
Or hoſtile Os? is left unknown to fame, 

: D«&vDEN, 


But of al the deſcriptive parts of this 
ſong, there are none more beautiful 
than the four following ttanzas, which 
have a great force and' ſpirit in them, 
and are filled with very natural circum- 
ſtances. The thought in the third 
ſtanza was never touched by any other 
poet, and is ſuch an one as would lv 
ſhined in Homer or Virgil. 


So thus did both thoſe SEV tho.” 

W hoſe courage none could tain; 
An Engliſh archer then perceiv'd 
The noble earl was ſlain. 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a truſty tree, 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Unto the head drew he. 


Againſt Sir Fugh Montgomery 
So right his thaft he ſet, 

The gray-gooſe wing that was there 
In his heart- blood was wet, cla 
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| Heay'n thought not ſo, 
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This fight ad laſt from break of * 
Till letting of the ſun; 
For when they rung the ev'ning bell 
| T he battle ſcarce was done. 


One may obſerve likewiſe, that in the 
catalogue of the ſlain, the author has fol- 
lowed the example of the greateſt ancient 

oet, not only in giving a long lift of 
the dead, but by diverſifying it with lit- 
tle characters of particular perſons. 


And with Earl Douglas there was ſlain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly : 


Fir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff too, 
His ſiſter's ſon was he; 

Sir David Lamb, ſo well eſteem'd, 

Vet ſaved could not be. 


The familiar ſound in theſe names de- 


ſtroys the majeſty of the deſcription; for 


this reaſon I do not mention this part 
of the poem but to ſhew the natural caſt 


of thought which appears in it, as the 


two laſt verſes 8 moſt like a tranſ- 
lation of Virgil. 


Cadit et Ri bens, 105 15 mus UNNS 


Qui fuit in Teucris, et * ſervantiſſimus qui. 
Dis _— viſum— | 


Then Ripheus fell © in the unequal figh 
Juſt of his word, obſ-rvant of the Pg 'J 


In the catalogue of the Eng!:fh who fell, 

Witheri ington” s behaviour is in the ſame 
manner particularized very artfully, as 
the reader is prepared for it by that ac- 


count which is given of him in the be- 


ginning of the battle; though J am ſa- 


tisfied 3 your little buffoon readers, who 
have ſeen that paſſage ridiculed in Hu- 
dibras, will not be able to take the 
beauty of it: for which reaſon I dare 


not ſo much as quote it. 


Then ſtept a gallant ſquire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who ſaid—“ I would not have it told 
s Tg Henry our king for ſhame, 


Ax. 11. 426, | 


© That e'er my captain fought on foot 
And] ſtood looking on,” 


We meet with the ſame heroic ſenti- 
ments in Virgil: 


Non pudee, O Rutuli, cun®is pro rides unam 
OtjcHare animam ? numerone an viribus aqui 


Non ſumas * 


Ex. XII. 229, 
F or ſhame, Rutilians, can you bear the fight 


Of one expos'd for all, in fingle fight ? | 
Can we, before the face of Heav*n, confeſs 
Our courage COLE or our numbers leſs ? 


DRYDENs 


What can bs more natural or more mov- 
ing, than the circumſtances in which he 
deſcribes the behaviour of thoſe women 


who had loſt their huſbands on this fatal 


lay? 


Next day did many widows come 
Their haſbands to bewail ; 3 | 
They waſh'd their wounds in briniſh tears, 
But all would not prevail. 


| Their bodies bath'd in purple blood, | 
They bore with them away; 
They kifs'd them dead a thouſand times, 
When they were clad in clay, 


Thus we ſee how the thoughts. of this 


poem, which naturally ariſe irom the 


lubject, are always ſimple, and ſome- 
times exquilitely noble; that the lan- 


38 guage is often very ſounding; and that 


the hols i 1s written en A 15 ue poeti- 
cal ſpirit. 


If this ſong had been wr itten in the | 


Gothick manner, which is the delight 
of all our little wits, whether writers or 


readers, it would not have hit the taſte 


of ſo many ages, and have pleaſed the 


ſhall only beg pardon for ſuch a profu- 
hon of Latin quotations; which I ſhould 
not have made uſe of but that I feared 
my own judgment would have looked 
too ſingular on ſuch a ſubject, had not 


I ſuppor ted it by the * and me | 


thority of Virgil, 


DW 
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OMN1S ARISTIPPUM DECUIT COLOR, ET STATUS, ET RES. 


ALL FORTUNE FITTED ARISTIPPUS WELL. 


T was with ſome mortification that 

1 ſuffered the raillery of a fine lady 
of my acquaintance, for calling, in one 
of my papers, Dorimant a clown. She 
was 10 unmerciful as to take advantage 


of my invincible taciturnity, and on that. 


occaſion, with great freedom to confider 
the air, the height, the face, the geſture, 
of him who could pretend to judge ſo 


arrogantly of gallantry. . She is full of 


motion, janty, and lively in her imperti- 


nence, and one of thoſe that commonly 
pais, among the ignorant, tor perſons 
who have a great deal of humour. She 


had the play of Sir Fopling in her hand, 


and after ſhe had ſaid it was happy tor 
her there was not ſo charming a creature 


as Dorimant now living, ſhe began with 
a theatrical air and tone of voice to read, 


by way of triumph over me, ſome of 
his fpeeches.—* *Tis ſhe, that lovely 


«a 


and all thoſe melting charms about 
her mouth, which Medley ſpoke of 
Pl follow the lottery, and put in for 
a prize with my friend Bellair, 

In love the victors from the vanquiſh'd fly; 
They fly that wound, and they purſue that die. 


Then turning over the leaves, ſhe reads 


alternately, and ſpeaks— 


And you and Loveit to her coſt ſhall find 
I fathom all the depths of womankind. 


Oh the fine gentleman! But here,” 
continues ſhe, * is the paſſace I admire 
© moſt, where he begins to teize Loveit, 
and mimick Sir Fopling: Oh the 
c 
* coxcomb to pleale, tince noiie and 
" nonienſe have ſuch powerful charms, 


I, that T may ſucceſsful prove, 


Transtorm myſelf to what you love, 


© Then how like a man of the town, ſo 


wild and gay is tha 


The wiſe will find a diff'rence in our fate, 
You wed a woman, I a good elate. 


air, that eaſy ſhape, thoſe wanton eyes, 


pretty ſatire, in his reſolving to be a 


moment. He paſſes among the filly 1 


Ho. Er. I. xVII. 23. 


CREECR. 


It would have been a very wild en- 
deavour for a man of my temper to of- 
fer any oppoſition to ſo nimble a ſpeaker 
as my fair enemy is; but her diſcourſe 
gave me very many reflections, when I 
had left her company. Among others, 
I could not but Cafider, with tome at- 

tention, the falſe impreſſions the gene- 
rality, the fair-ſex more eſpecially, have 
of what ſhould be intended, when they 
ſay a fine gentleman ; and could not help 
revolving that ſubject in my thoughts, 
and ſettling, as it were, an idea of that 
character in my own imagination. 

No man ought to have the eſteem of 
the reſt of the world, for any actions 
which are diſagreeable to thoſe maxims 
which prevail, as the ſtandards of be- 
haviour, in the country wherein he lives. 

What is oppoſite to the eternal rules of 
reaſon and good ſenſe, muſt be excluded 
from any place in the carriage of a well- 
bred man. I did not, I confeſs, ex- 
plain myſelf enough on this ſubject, 
when I called Dorimant a clown, and 


_ made it an inſtance of it, that he called 


Orange Wench, Double Tripe: I ſhould 
have ſhewed, that humanity obliges a 


_ gentleman to give no part of human- 


kind reproach, for what they, whom 
they reproach, may poſſibly have in com- 
mon with the moſt virtuous and worthy 
among us. When a gentleman ipeaks 
coarſely, he has dreſſed himſclt clean to 
no purpoſe : the cloathing of our minds 
certainly ought to be regarded before 
that of our bodies. To betray in 4 
man's talk a corrupted imagination, is 
a much greater offence againft the con- 
verſation of a gentleman, chan any neg- 
ligence of dreſs imaginable. . But this 


| ſenſe of the matter is fo far from being 


received among people even of condi- 
tion, that Vocifer paſſes for a fine gen- 
tleman, He is loud, haughty, gentle, 
ſoit, lewd, and obſequious, by turns, 
juit as a little underſtanding and great 
impudence prompt him at the preſent 


Q 


A 
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ef our women for a man of wit, becauſe 
he is generally in doubt. He contra- 
dis with a ſhrug, and confutes with 
2 certain ſufficiency, in profeſſing ſuch 
and ſuch a thing is above his capacity. 
What makes his character the pleaſanter 
is, that he is a profeſſed deluder of wo- 
men; and becauſe the empty coxcomb 
has no regard to any thing that is of it- 
ſelf ſaered and inviolable, I have heard 
an unmarried lady of fortune - it is 
pity ſo fine a gentleman as Vociter, is ſo 
great an Atheiſt, The crowds of ſuch 
inconſiderable creatures, that infeſt all 
places of aſſembling, every reader will 
have in his eye from his own obſerva- 
tion; but would it not be worth conſi- 
dering what ſort of figure a man who 
formed himſelt upon thoſe principles 
among us, which are agreeable to the 
dictates of honour and religion, would 
make in the familiar and ordinary oc- 
currences of life? 8 
I hardly have obſerved any one fill 


his ſeveral duties of lite better than Ig- 


notus. All the under parts of his be- 
haviour, and ſuch as are expoſed to 
common obſervation, have their riſe in 
him from great and noble motives. A 
firm and unſhaken expectation of ano- 


ther life makes him become this. Hu- 
manity and good-nature, fortified by 


the ſenſe of virtue, has the ſame effect 
upon him, as the neglect of all good- 
neſs has upon many others. Being 
firmly eſtabliſhed in all matters of im- 
portance, that certain inattention which 
makes men's actions look ealy appears 
in him with greater beauty: by a tho- 
rough contempt of little excellencies, 
he is perfectly maſter of them. This 


temper of mind leaves him under no ne- 
ceſſity of ſtudying his air, and he has 
this peculiar diſtinction, that his negli- 


gende is ul. 
He that can work himſelf into a plea- 
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ſure in conſidering this being as an un- 


certain one, and think to reap an advan= 
tage by it's diſcontinuance, is in a fair 


way of doing all things with a graceful 
unconcern, and gentleman-like ' eaſe. 
Such a one does not behold his life as a 
ſhort, trankent, perplexing ſtate, made 
up of trifling pleaſures, and great 
anxieties ; but ſees it in quite another 


light: his griefs are momentary, and his 


joys immortal. Reflection upon death 
is not a gloomy and ſad thought of re- 
ſigning everythingthat he delightsin, but 
it is a ſhort night followed by an endleſs 


day. What I would here contend for 
is, that the more virtuous the man is, 


the nearer he will naturally be to the 


character of genteel and agreeable. K 


man whoſe fortune is plentiful, ſhews 
an eaſe in his countenance, and confi- 


dence in his behaviour, which he that is 


under wants and difficulties cannot aſ- 


ſume. It it thus with the ſtate of the 
mind; he that governs his thoughts with 
the everlaſting rules of reaſon and ſenſe, 


muſt have ſomething fo inexpreſſibly 


_ graceful in his words and actions, that 
every circumſtance muſt become him. 


The change of perſons or things around 
him do not alter his ſituation, but he 
looks diſintereſted in the occurrences 


with which others are diſtracted, becauſe 


the greateſt purpoſe of his life is to main- 
tain an indifference both to it and all it's 


enjoyments. In a word, to be a fine 
gentleman is to be a generous and a 
brave man. What can make a man fo 


much in conſtant good-humour, and 


ſhine, as we call it, than to be ſupport- 


ed by what can never fail him, and to 
believe that whatever happens to him 
was the beſt thing that could poſſibly 
befall him, or elie he on whom it de- 


pends would not have permitted it to 
have befallen him at all! | | 
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to find a man whom in the general 
oblervation of his carriage you take to 


cot an uniform temper, ſubje& to ſuch 


unaccountable tarts of humour and paſ- 


b Gm is nothing ſo common, as 


LS  HoR, Ex. I. vIII. 17. 


AS YOU YOUR FORTUNE BEAR, WE WILL BEAR YOU, Eren. 


Gon, that he is as much unlike himſelf, 
and differs as much from the man you 
at firſt thought him, as any two diſtin&t 


perſons can differ from each other. This 
proceeds from the want of forming ſome 
8 a. 
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law of life to ourſelves, or fixing ſome 


notion of things in general, which may 


affect us in ſuch manner as to create 
proper habits both in our minds and 
bodies. The negligence of this leaves 
us expoſed not only to an uncommon 
levity in our uſual converſation, but 
alſo to the ſame inſtability in our friend- 
ſhips, intereſts, and alliances. A man 
who is but a mere ſpectator of what paſ- 
ſes around him, and not engaged in 


commerces of any conſideration, is but 
an ill judge of the ſecret motions of the 


heart of man, and by what degrees it is 


_ actuated to make ſuch viſible alterations 
in the ſame perſon : but at the ſame time, 


when a man is no way concerned in the 
effect of ſuch inconliſtencies in the be- 
haviour of men of the world, the ſpe- 
eulation muſt be in the utmoſt degree 
both diverting and inſtructive; yet to 
enjoy ſuch obſervations in the higheſt 
reliſh, he ought to be placed in a poſt of 
direction, and have the dealing of their 


fortunes to them. I have therefore been 
wonderfully diverted with ſome pieces 
of ſecret hiſtory, which an antiquary, 


my very good triend, lent me as a cu- 


rioſity. They are the memoirs of the 
private life of Pharamond of France. 


< Pharamond,* ſays my author, © was a 


prince of infinite humanity and gene- 
© rolity, and at the fame time the moſt 


pleaſant and facetious companion of 
his time. He had a peculiar taſte in 
him, which would have been unlucky 
in any prince but himſelf ; he thought 
there could be no exquiſite pleaſure in 
converſation but among equals ; and 
would pleaſantly bewail himſelf that 


the only man in France that never 
could get into company. This turn of 
mind made him delight in midnight 
rambles, attended only with one per- 
ſon of his bed- chamber: he would in 
theſe excurſions get acquainted with 
men, whoſe temper he had a mind to 
try, and recommend them privately 
to the particular obſervation of his firſt 
miniſter. He generally found himſelf 
neglected by his new acquaintance as 


great; and uſed on {uch- occaſions to 
remark, that it was a great injuſtice 
to tax princes of forgetting themſelves 
cin their high fortunes, when there were 


© fo few that could with conſtancy bear 


© the favour of their very creatures,” 
My author in theſe looſe hints has one 


found him for his purpoſe : in diſcourſe 
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an opportunity to take ſome favourable 


he.-always lived in a crowd, but was 


upon all which had pa 


ſoon as they had hopes of growing 


paſſage that gives us a very lively idea of 
the uncommon genius of Pharamond. 
He met with one man whom he had put, 
to all the uſual proofs he made of thoſe 
he had a mind to know thoroughly, and 


with him one day, he gave him opportu- 
nity of ſaying how much would ſatisfy 
all his wiſhes. The prince immediately 
revealed himſelf, doubled the ſum, and 
{poke to him in this manner. «Sir, 
you have twice what you deſired, by 
the favour of Pharmond; but look 
to it, that you are ſat is fied with it, 
for *tis the laſt you ſhall ever receive. 
I trom this moment conſider you as 
mine; and to make you truly ſo, I 
give you my royal word you ſhall 
never be greater or leſs than you are 
at preſent. Anſwer me not, con- 
luded the prince, ſmiling, © but enjoy 
the fortune I have put you in, which 
is above my own condition; for you 
have hereafter nothing to hope or to 
ö #05 1 

His majeſty having thus well choſen 
and bought a friend and companion, he 
enjoyed alternately all the pleaſures of 
an agreeable private man and a great 
and powerful monarch : he gave himſelf, 
with his companion, the name of the 
merry tyrant ; for he puniſhed his cour- 
tiers for their inſolence and folly, not 
by any act of public disfavour, but by 
humouroully practiſing upon their ima- 
ginations. If he obſerved a man un- 
tractable to his interiors, he would find 


notice of him, and render him infup- 
portable. He knew all his own looks, 
words, and actions, had their interpre- 
tations ; and his friend Monſieur Eu- 
crate, for ſo he was called, having 3 
great ſoul without ambition, he couid 
communicate all his thoughts to him, 
and fear no artful uſe would be made 
of that freedom. It was no ſmall de- 
light when they were wr ol to reflect 
led in public. 

Pharamond would often, to fatisfy 3 
vain fool of power in his country, talk 
to him in a full court, and with one 
whiſper make him deſpiſe all his old 
triends and acquaintance, He was 
come to that knowledge of men by :91g 
obſervation, that he would profeſs altet- 
ing the. whole maſs of blood in ſome 
tempers by thrice ſpeaking to them. A 
fortune was in his power, he gave him- 
ſelf conſtant. entertainment in manage 
| th 


| 
. | M* friend Will. Honeycomb is 
, | one of thoſe ſort of men who 
- ae very often abſent in converſation, 
- and what the French call a reveur and 
I a trait. A little before our club-time 
d lat night we were walking together in 
ly domerlet garden, where WIII. had pick- 
le ed up a mall pebble of ſo odd a make, 
e- that he ſaid he would preſent it to a 
& [friend of his, an eminent virtuoſo. Af. 
ter we had walked ſometime, I made a 
1 ul ſtop with my face towards the weſt, 
IK wich Will. knowing to be my uſual 
ne method of aſking what's o'clock, in an 
1d fternoon, immediately pulled out his 
72S Watch, and told me we had ſeven mi- 
19 dutes good. We took a turn or two 
er- more, when to my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw 
me im ſquir away his watch a conſiderable 
As way into the Thames, and with great 
m- ledateneſs in his looks put up the pebble, 
ng be had betore found, in his fob, As I 


the mere followers of it with the treat- 
ment they deſerved. He would by a 
ſkilful caſt of his eye and half a ſmile, 


and fall upon each other's neck with as 
much eagerneſs, as if they followed their 
| real inclinations, and intended to ſtifle 
one another. When he was in high 

ood-humour, he would lay the ſcene 
with Eucrate, and 'on a public night 
| exerciſe the paſſions of his whole court. 
He was pleated to fee an haughty beauty 
watch the looks of the man ſhe had long 
| deſpiſed, from obſeryation of his being 
taken notice of by Pharamond; and the 
| lover conceive higher hopes, than to fol- 
| low the woman he was dying for the 
| day before. In a court, where men 
| ſpeak affection in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and diſlike in the tainteſt, it was a comi- 
cal mixture of incidents to ſee diſguiſes 
thrown aſide in one caſe and increaſed 
on the other, according as favour or 
| diſgrace attended the we: 0h objects 

of men's approbation or diſeſteem. Pha- 
tamond, in his mirth upon the meanneſs 
| of mankind, uſed to ſay, as he could 


make two fellows who hated, embrace 
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take away a man's five ſenſes, he could 
give him an hundred. The man in diſ- 
grace ſhall immediately loic all his na- 
tural endowments, and he that finds 
favour have the attributes of an angel. 
He would carry it fo far as to ſay, it 
ſhouldnot be aaly ſo in the opinion ot the 
lower part of his court, but the men 
themſelves ſhall think thus meanly or 
greatly of themſelves, as they are out, 
or in, the good graces of a court. 

A monarch, who had wit and hu- 
mour like Pharamond, muſt have plea- 
ſures which no man elſe can ever have 
an opportunity of enjoying. He gave 
fortune to none but thole whom he 
knew could receive it without tran{port: 
he made a noble and generous ule of 
his obſervations; and did not regard his 
miniſters 2s they were agreeable to him- 
ſelf, but as they were uſeful to his king- 
dom: by this means the king appeared 
in every officer of ſtate; and no man had 
a participation of the power, who had 
not a ſimilitude of the virtue of Phara- 
mond. 9 


Ne LXXVII. TUESDAY, MAY 29. 


' NON CONVI1VERE LICET, NEC UR BE TOTA 
QUISQUAM EST TAM PROPE TAM PROCULQUE NOBIS. 


MART. Erie. LXXXYI I. 1. 


WHAT CORRESPONDENCE CAN I HOLD WITH YOU, 
WHO ARE SO NEAR, AND YET $0 DISTANT Too? 


J 


havenaturallyan averſion to much ſpeak - 
ing, and donot love to be the meſſenger 
of ill news, eſpecially when it comes too 
late to be uſetul, I left him to be con- 
vinced of his miſtake in due time, and 
continued my walk, reflecting on theſe 
little abſences and diſtractions in man- 


kind, and refolving to make them the 


ſubject of a future ſpeculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my de- 
ſign, when I conſidered that they were 
very often blemiſhes in the characters 


of men of excellent ſenſe ; and helped to 


keep up the reputation of that Latin 
proverb, which Mr. Dryden has tranſ- 
lated in the following lines: | 


Great wit to madneſs fure 1s near ally'd, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


My reader does, I hope, perceive, 
that I diſtinguiſh a man who is ab- 
lent, becauſe he thinks of ſomething 

| U. elſe, | 
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he thinks of nothing at all: the latter is 
too innocent a creature to be taken no- 
tice of; but the diſtractions of the for- 
mer may, I believe, be generally ac- 
counted for from one of theſe reaſons. 
Either their minds are wholly fixed on 
ſome particular ſcience, which is often 
the caſe of mathematicians and other 
learned men; or are wholly taken up 
with ſome violent paſſion, ſuch as an- 
ger, fear, or love, which ties the mind 
to ſome diſtant object; or, laſtly, theſe 
diſtractions proceed from a certain viva- 
city and fickleneſs in a man's temper, 


which while it raiſes up infinite num 


bers of ideas in the mind, is continually 
puſhing it on, without allowing it to 
reſt on any particular image. Nothing 
therefore is more unnatural than the 
thoughts and conceptions of ſuch a man, 


- which are ſeldom occaſioned either by 


the company he is in, or any of thoſe 
objects which are placed before him. 
While you fancy he is admiring a beau- 
titul woman, it is an even wager that 
he is ſolving a propoſition. in Euclid ; 
and while you may imagine he 1s read- 
ing the Paris Gazette, it is far from be- 
ing impoſſible, that he is pulling down 
and rebuilding the front of his coun- 
„„ „ 
At the ſame time that I am endea- 
vouring to expoſe thisweakneſs in others, 


I ſhall readily confeſs that I once la- 
boured under the ſame infifmity myſelf. 


The method I took to eonquer it was 


a firm reſolution to learn fomething from 
whatever J was obliged to fee or hear. 


There is a way of thinking, if a man 
can attain to it, by which he may ſtrike 
ſomewhat out of any thing. I can at 
preſent obſerve thoſe ſtarts of good ſenſe 
aud ſtruggles of unimproved reaſon in 
the converſation of a clown, with as 
much ſatis faction as the moſt ſhining pe- 
riods of the moſt finiſhed orator ; and 


can make a ſhift to command my atten- | 
_ tion at a Puppet-ſhow or an Opera, as 


well as at Hamlet or Othello. Ialways 
make one of the company I am in; for 
though I ſay little myſelf, my attention 
to others, and thoſe nods of approbation 
which TI never beſtow unmerited, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhew that I am among them. 
Whereas Will. Honeycomb, though à 
fellow of good ſenſe, is every day doing 
and ſaying an hundred things which he 


aiterwards confeſſes, with a well-bred 
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elſe, from one who is abſent, becauſe frankneſs, were ſomewhat al 7 Propur, 


them an account of the perſon and cha- 


of his audience, he broke off his fr 


deal of good-humour, in what part of 


ſent paper. 


and undeſigned. | 

_ I chanced the other day to go into ; 
coftee-houſe, where Will. was ſtandins 
in the midſt of ſeveral auditors whom * 
had gathered round him, and was ging 


racer of Moll Hinton. My appearance 
before him juſt put him in mind of me, 
without making him reflect that I waz 
actually preſent. So that keeping his 
eyes full upon me, to the great ſurpriſe 


harangue, and proceeded thus Why 
© now there's my friend, mentioning me 
by name, he is a fellow that thinks a 
great deal, but never opens his mouth; 

I warrant you he is now thruſting his 
ſhort face into ſome coffee-houle about 
'Change. I was his bail in the time 
of the Popiſh-plot, when he was taken 
up for a Jefuit.* If he had looked on 
me a little longer, he had certainly de- 
ſcribed me ſo particularly, without ever 
conſidering what led him into it, that 
the whole company muſt neceflarilyhaye 
found me out; for which reaſon, re- 
membering the old proverb—* Out of 
© fight out of mind, I left the room; 
and upon meeting him an hour after— 
wards, was aſked by him, with a great 
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the world J had lived, that he had not 
ſeen me theſe three days. _ 

Monſieur Bruyere be given us the 
character of an Abſent Man, with a 
great deal of humour, which he has pulh- 
ed to an agreeable extravagance; with 
the heads of it I ſhall couclude my pre- 


* Menalcas,” ſays that excellent au- 
thor, © comes down in a morning, opens 
© his door to go out, but ſhuts it again, 
becauſe he perceives that he has his 
night-cap on; and examining himlelt 
further nds that he is but halt-ſhaved, 
that he has ſtuck his ſword on his riglit 
ſide, that his fivckings are about his 
heels, and that his ſhirt is over his 
breeches. When he is dreſſed, ht 
goes to court, comes in the drawing- 
room, and wa}king bolt-upright uu 
der a branch of candleſticks, his wig 
is caught up by one of them, and 
hangs dangling in the air. All the 
courtiers tall a laughing, but Menal- 
cas laughs louder than any of them, 
and looks about for the perſon that 
the jeſt of the company. 979 
| | | e dow 
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© down to the court-gate he finds a 
coach, which taking for his own, he 
whipt into it; and the coachman drives 
off, not doubting but he carries his 
maſter. As ſoon as he ſtops, Me- 
nalcas throws himſelf out of the coach, 
croſſes the court, aſcends the ftair- 
caſe, and runs through all the cham- 
bers with the greateſt familiarity, re- 
poles himſelf on a couch, and fancies 
himſelf at home. The maſter of the 
houſe at laſt comes ins Maneclas riſes 
to receive him, and deſires him to fit 
down; he talks, muſes, and then 
talks again. The gentleman of the 
houſe is tired and amazed; Menaclas 
is no leſs ſo, but is every moment in 
hopes that his impertinent gueſt will 
at laſt end his tedious viſit. Night 
comes on, when Menalcas is hardly 
undeceived. | | DE 
When he is playing at backgam- 
mon, he calls for a full glaſs of wine 
and water; tis his turn to throw, he 
has the box in one hand, and his glaſs 
in the other, and being extremely dry, 
and unwilling te iole time, he ſwal- 
K lows down both the dice, and at the 
K {fame time throws his wine into the 
tables. He writes a letter, and flings 
the {and into the ink-bottle; he writes 
a ſecond, and miſtakes the ſu pericrip- 
tion: a nobleman receives one of them, 
and upon opening it reads as follows: 
I would have you, honeſt Jack, im- 
* mediately upon the receipt of this, 
take in hay enough to ſerve me the 
winter.“ His farmer receives the 
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_— * you the incloſed, to be inſerted, 
it you think them worthy of it, in 
ir Spectatars; in which ſo ſurpriſing. 


HE following letters are fo pleu- 
fant, that J doubt not but the 
ader will be as much diverted with 
EM as I was, Thave nothing to do in 
Is day's entertainment, but takin x the 
Mence from the end of the Cambridge 
Ker, and placing it at the front of my, 
per; to ſhew the author I with him 
companion with as much earneſtneſs 
e invites me to be his. 
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© other, and is amazed to ſee in it 
«© My Lord, I received your Grace's 
ce commands with an entire ſubmiſſion 
© to—"" If he is at an entertaiment, 
© you may lee the pieces of bread con- 
tinually multiplying round his plate : 
tis true the reſt of the company wane 
it, as well as their knives and forks, 
which Menalcas does not let them 
keep long. Sometimes in a morning 
he puts his whole family in an hurry, 
and at laſt goes out without being able 
to ſtay tor his coach or dinner, and 


* 


K “ T 


part of the town, except the very 
* place where he had appointed to be 
upon a buſineſs of importance. You' 
would often take him for every thing 
that he is not; for a fellow quite ſtupid, 
tor he hears nothing ; for a fool, for 
he talks to himſelf, and has an hun- 
dred grimaces and motions with his 
head, which are altogether involun- 


c 

c 

. 

. 

c 

c 

5 

* tary ; for a proud man, for ke logks 
full upon you, and takes no notice of 
your ſaluting him; the truth on't is, 
8 
o 
c 
c 
. 
. 
c 
. 
c 


his eyes are open, but he makes no 
uſe of them, and neither ſees, you, nor 
any man, nor any thing elſe: he came 
once from his country-houle, and his 
own tootman undertook to rob him, 
and ſucceeded : they held a flambeau 
to his throat, and bid him deliver his 
purſe; he did fo, and coming home 
told his friends he had been robbed ; 
they denred to know the particulars 


& —Aik my lervants,”” ſays Menalcas, 
X 


6 for they were with me.“ 


Ne LXXVIH. WEDNESDAY, MAY 30. 
his 1 ' CUM. TAL1S 815, 1 og NOSTER ESSES! 


COLD WE BUT CALI $0 GREAT A CENIUS ouRS I 


a genius appears, that it is no wonder 


it all mankind endeavours to get ſome- 
what into a paper which will always live. 
As to the Cambridge affair, the hu- 


mour was really carried on the way I. 


deſcribe it. However, you have a full 
commiſſion to put out or in, and to do 
whatever you think fit with it. I have 
already had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
vou take that liberty, with ſome things 
J have before ſent you, 


Go on, Sir, and proſper. You have 


the beſt wiſhes of, Sir, 
| You very affectionate 
and obliged humble ſervant. 
U + SEL MBs 


tor th at day you may ſee him in every 
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NR. SPECTATOR, CAMBRIDGE, 
you well know it is of great conſe- 
quence to clear titles, and it is of 
importance that it be done in the proper 
ſcaion : on which account this is to al- 
ſure you, that the Club of Ugly Faces 
was inſtituted originally at Cambridge 
in the merry reign of King Charles II. 
As in great bodies of men it is not dif- 
ficult to find members enough tor ſuch 
a club, ſo, I remember, it was then 
feared, upon their intention of dining 
together, that the hall belonging to 
Chre Hall, the uglieſt then in the town, 
though now the neateſt, would not be 
large enough handſomely to hold the 
company. Invitations were made to 
great numbers, but very few accepted 
them without much difficulty. One 
pleaded that being at London in a book- 
ſeller's ſhop, a lady going by with a 
great belly longed to kiſs him. He had 
certainly been excuſed, but that evi- 
dence appeared, that indeed one in Lon- 
don did pretend ſhe longed to kiſs him, 
but that it was only a Pickpocket, who 
during his kiſſing her ſtole away all his 
money. Azother would have got off by 
a dimple in his chin; but it was proved 
upon him, that he had, by coming into 
a room, made a woman miſcarry, and 
frightened two children into fits. A 
third alledged, that he was taken by a 
lady for another gentleman, who was 
one of the handſomeſt in the univerhity ; 
but upon enquiry it was found that the 
lady had actually loſt one eye, and the 
other was very much upon the decline. 
fourth produced letters out of the 
country in his vindication, in which a 
gentleman offered him his daughter, 
who had lately fallen in love with him, 


with a good fortune: but it was made 
appear that the young lady was amo-- 


Tous, and had like to have run away 


with her father's coachman, fo that it 


was ſuppoſed, that her pretence of fall- 
ing in love with him was only in order 


to be well married. It was pleaſant to 


hear the ſeveral excuſes which were 
made, inſomuch that ſome made as 
much intereſt. to be exculed as they 
would from ſerving ſheriff ; however, at 
laſt the ſociety was formed, and proper 
_ officers were appointed: and the day was 
fixed for the entertainment, which was 


in Veniſon Seaſon. A pleaſant fellow 


of King's College, commonly called 
Crab from his ſour look, and the only 
man who did not pretend to get off, was 


\ 
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nominated for chaplain ; and nothin 
was wanting, but ſome one to fit in the 
elbow-chair, by way of Preſident, at 
the upper end of the table; and there 
the buſineſs ſtuck, for there was no 
contention for ſuperiority there, This 
affair made fo great a noiſe, that the 
King, who was then at Newmarket, 
heard of it, and was pleaſed merrily and 

rac iouſly to ſay, He could not be there 
himſelf, but he would ſend them a brace 
of bucks. 1 


affair in a true light, that poſterity may 
not be miſled in jo important 3 point: 
for when © the wiſe man who ſhall write 
your true hiſtory” ſhall acquaint the 
world, that you had a Diploma {ent 
from the Ugly Club at Oxford, and 
that by virtue of it you were admitted 
into it, what a learned work will there 
be among future critics about the ori. 
ginal of that club, which both uniyer. 
ſities will contend ſo warmly for! And 
perhaps ſome hardyCantabrigianauthor 
may then boldly affirm, that the word 
Oxtord was an interpolation of ſome 
Oxonian inſtead of Cambridge. This 
affair will be beſt adjuſted in your life. 
time; but I hope your atfection to your 
Mother will not make you partial to 
your Aunt. 


though I cannot find any ancient re- 
cords of any acts of the Society of the 
Ugly Faces, conſidered in a public caps. 
city; yet in a private one they hare 
certainly antiquity on their ſide. I am 
perſuaded they will hardly gi place to 
the Lowngers; and the I gers are 
of the ſame ſanding with ti niverüg 
itſelf, | 


want no motives to do juſtice, yet I an 
commiſſiened to tell you, that you ate 
invited to be admitted a cudem 
Cambridge; and I believe I may ven. 
ture ſafely to deliver this as the with al 
our whole univerſity. | 


8 | ; 
THE HUMRLE PETITION or WHI 


THAT your petitioners, being in! 


know not to whom we ſhould app 
ourlelves for relief, becauſe by | 


I would defire you, Sir, to ſet this 


To tell you, Sir, my own opinion: 


Though we well know, Sir, you 


TO MR. SPECTATOR, 


AxD WHICH, 


- 


SHEWETH, 


forlorn and deſtitute conditio, 


Jab 


hardly any man alive who hath not in- 

jured us. Nay, we ſpeak it with ſor- 

row, even you yourſelf, whom we ſhould 

ſulpedt of ſuch a practice the laſt of all 

mankind, can hardly acquit yourſelf of 
having given us ſome cauſe of complaint. 

We are deſcended of ancient families, 

and kept up our dignity and honour 
many years, till the Jack-ſprat That 
ſupplanted us. How often have we 
found ourſelves ſlighted by the clergy 
in their pulpits, and the lawyers at the 
bar! Nay, how often have we heard in 
one of the moſt polite and auguſt aſſem- 
blies in the univerſe, to our great mor- 
tification, theſe words—* That That 
© that noble lord urged !* which, if one 
of us had had juſtice done, would have 
ſounded nobler thus: That Which 
that noble lord urged.* Senates them- 
ſelves, the guardians of Britiſh liberty, 
have degraded us, and preferred That 
to us; and yet no decree was ever given 
againſt us. In the very acts of parlia- 
ment, in which the utmoſt right ſhould 
be done to every Body, Word, and 
Thing, we find ourſelves often either 
not uſed, or uſed one inſtead of another. 
In the firſt and beſt prayer children are 


Father Vhich art in heaven,” ſhould 
be—* Our Father ho art in Heaven; 
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taught, they learn to miſuſe us. Our 


and even a Convocation, after long de- R 


TRE GOOD, £0R VIRTUE'S SAKE, ABHOR TO 
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bates, refuſed to conſent to an altera- 
tion of it. In our general confeſſion 
we ſay—“ Spare thou them, O God, 
© Which confeſs their taults;* which 
ought to be—* Who confels their faults.” 
What hopes then have we of having juſ- 
tice done us, when the makers of our 
very prayers and laws, and the moſt 
learned in all faculties, ſeem to be in a 
confederacy againſt us, and our enemies 


themſelves muſt be our judges. 


The Spaniſh proverb ſays—* EI ſabio 
© muda conſejo, el necio no; i.e. * A 
© wile man changes his mind, a fool 
© never will.“ So that we think you, 
Sir, a very proper perſon to addreſs to, 
fince we know you to be capable ef be- 
ing convinced, and changing your judg- 
ment. Vou are well able to ſettle this 
affair, and to you we ſubmit our cauſe. 
We defire you to aſſign the butts and 
bounds of each of us; and that for the 
future we may both enjoy our own. 
We would 3 to be heard by our 
counſel, but that we fear in their very 
pleadings they would betray our cauſe: 
beſides, we have been oppreſſed ſo many 
years, that we can appear no other way, 
but in forma pauperis. All which con- 
ſidered, we hope you will be pleaſed s 
do that which to right and juſtice ſhall 
appertain. | | 
And your Petitioners, &c. 


Ne LXXIX. THURSDAY, MAY 31. 


ODERUNT PECCARE BONI VIRTUTIS AMORE, 


5 Hok. Ep. 5 XVI. 51. 


„ 
CxkExen. 


I Have received very many letters of 
late, from my female correſpondents, 
. moſt of whom are very angry with me 
for abridging their pleaſures, and look- 
mg ſeverely upon things in themſelves 
indifferent. But I think they are ex- 
tremely unjuſt to me in this imputation; 

all that I contend for is, that thoſe ex- 
cellencies, which are to be regarded but 
in the ſecond place, ſhould not precede 
more weighty conſiderations. The heart 
of man deceives him in ſpite of the lec- 
tures of half a life ſpent in diſcourſes on 
the ſubject ion of paſſion; and I do not 
know why one may not think the heart 
of woman as unfaithful to itſelf. If 


ng 104 

action 

1 apf 

there "ll 
hard 


ve grant an equality in the faculties of 


both ſexes, the minds of women are leſs 
cultivated with precepts, and conſe- 
quently may, withoutdiſreſpect to them, 
be accounted more liable to illuſion in 
caſes wherein natural inclination is out 
of the intereſts of virtue. I ſhall take up 
my preſent time in commenting upon a 


| billet or two which came from ladies, 
and from thence leave the reader to 


judge whether I am in the right or not, 


in thinking it is poſſible fine women 


may be miſtaken. 0 

The following addreſs ſeems to have 
no other deſign in it, but to tell me the 
writer will do what ſhe pleaſes for 
all me. 


MR. 
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by pO received by them only. 


in the whole year before. 
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M. SPECTATOR, © 


1 Am young, and very much inclined 


to follow the paths of innocence; but 


at the ſame time, as I have a plentiful 


fortune, and am of quality, I am un- 
willing to reſign the pleaſures of diſtinc- 
tion, ſo:ne little ſatisfaction in being 
admired in general, and much greater 
in being beloved by a gentleman, whom 
I deſign to make my huſband. But I 
have a mind to put off entering into 
matrimony till another winter is over 


my head, which, whatever, muſty Sir, 


you may think of the matter, I deſign 
to paſs away in hearing muſic, going 
to plays, viliting, and all other tatis- 
factions which tortune and youth, pro- 


tected by innocence and virtue, can 


procure for, Sir, your moſt 


humble 
fervant, 


N. T. 


My lover does not know I like him; 
therefore, having no engagements upon 
me, I think to ſtay and know whether 
J may not like any one elſe better. 


Thave heard Will. Honeycomb ſay 


* A woman ſeldom writes her mind but 


cin her poſtſcript.” I think this gen- 
tlewoman has ſufficiently diſcovered hers 


in this. I'Il lay what wager ſhe pleaſes 


againſt her preſent favourite, and can tell 


ker that ſhe will like ten more before ſhe 
is fixed, and then will take the work: 


man ſhe ever liked in her life. 


There 


is no end of affection taken in at the 


eyes only; and you may as well ſatisfy 
thoſe eyes with ſeeing, as control any 
ö It is 
from loving by ſight that coxcombs ſo 


frequently ſucceed with women, and 


very often a young lady is beſtowed by 
Her parents to a man who weds her as 


Innocence itleli, though ſhe has in her 


own heart, given her approbation of a 
different man in every aftembly the was 
What is 
wanting among women, as well as 


among men, is the love of laudable 
things, and not to reſt only in the for- 


bearance of ſuch as are reproachful. 
How far removed from a woman of 
this light imagination is Eudoſia! Eu- 
doſia has all the arts of life and good 
breeding with ſo much eaſe, that the 
virtue of her conduct looks more like 
an inſtinct than choice. It is as little 
difficult to her to think juſtly of perſons 
and things, as it is to a woman of dif- 
ferent accompliſhments to move ill or 
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upon the propriety of ſuch writings de- 


theſe votaries ; ſhe has a very pretty tur- 


and upon the table, according to a very 


upon this ſubject, chuſe books which ele- 


look aukward. That which was, + 
firſt, the effect of inftruction, is grown 
into an habit; and it would be as hard 
for Eudoſia to indulge a wrong ſug. 
geftion of thought, as it would be for 
Flavia, the fine dancer, to come into a 
room with an unbecoming air. 

But the miſapprehenſions people them 
ſelves have of their own ſtate of mind, 
is laid down with much diſcerning in 
the following letter, which is but an 
extract of a kindepiſtle from my charm- 
ing miſtreſs Heccatiſſa, who is above 
the vanity of external beauty, and is 
the better judge of the pertections of the 
mind. 


MR. SPECTATOR, | 
I Write this to acquaint you, that very 

many ladies as well as myſeff, ſpend 
many hours more than we uſed at the 
glaſs, for want of the female library of 
which you promiſed us a catalogue. | 
hope, Sir, in the choice of authors tor 
us, you will have a particular regard to 
books of devotion. What they are, and 
how many, mult be your chief care; foe 


pends a great deal. I have known _ 
thoſe among us who think, it they every 

morning and evening ſpend an hour in 
their cloſet, and read over ſo many 
prayers in fix or ſeven books of devo- 
tion, all equally nonſenſical, with a fort 
of warmth, that might as well be raited 
by a glaſs of wine, or a dram ot citron, 
they may all the reſt of their time go on 
in whatever their particular pathon leads 
them to. The beauteous Philautia, who 
is, in your language, an Idol, is one of 


niſhcd cloſet, to which ſhe retires at her 
appointed hours: this is her drefſing- 
room as well as chapel ; ſhe has con- 
ſtantly before her a large looking-glals, 


witty author 


Together lie her prayer book and paint, 
At once t impfove the ſinner and the ſunt. 


It muſt be a good ſcene, if one could 
be preſent at it, to ſee this Idol by turns 
lift up her eyes to heaven, and ſteal 
glances at her own dear perſon. It can- 
not but be a pleaſing conflict between 
vanity and humiliation. W hen you ar? 


vate the mind above the world, and give 
a pleaſing indifference to little things 1 
it. For want of ſuch inſtructions, E 

A2 


* TY ee — — 


im apt to believe ſo many people take 
it in their herds to be ſullen, croſs, and 


angry, under pretence of being abſtract-_ 


ed from the affairs of this life, when at 
the ſame time they betray their fond- 
neſs for them by doing their duty as a 
taſk, and pouting and reading good 
hioks for a week together. Much of 
this I take to proceed from the indiſ- 
cretion of the baoks themſelves, whoſe 
tery titles of Weekly Preparations, and 
ſuch limited godlineſs, lead people of 
ordinary capacities into great errors,and 
raiſe in them a mechanical religion, in- 
tirely diſtinct from morality. I know 
a lady ſo given up to this ſort of devo- 
tion, that though ſhe employs fix or 
eight hours of the twenty-four at cards, 


he never miſſes one conſtant hour of 


rayer, for which time another holds 
E „to which ſhe returns with no 
little anxiouſnelſs till two or three in the 
morning. All theſe acts are but empty 
thows, and, as it were, compliments 
made to virtue; the mind is all the while 
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untouched with any true pleaſure in the 
purſuit of it. From hence I preſume 
it ariſes that ſo many people call them- 
ſelves virtuous from no other pretence 


to it but abſence of ill. There is Dul- 


cianara is the moſt inſolent of all crea- 
tures to her friends and domeſtics, upon 
no other pretence in nature but that, as 


her ſilly phraſe is, no one can ſay black 


is her eye. She has no ſecrets, for- 


ſooth, which ſhould make her afraid to 
ſpeak her mind, and therefore the is im- 


pertinently blunt to all her acquaint- 


ance, and unſeaſonably imperious to all 
her family. Dear Sir, be pleaſed to put 


{uch books in our hands, as may make 


our virtue more inward, and convince 
ſome of us that in a mind truly vir- 
tuous the ſcorn of vice is always ac- 
companied with the pity of it, This 
and other things are impatiently ex- 
pected from you by our whole ſex; 
among the reit by, Sir, your moſt hun» 
ble ſervant, _— | 


Ne LXXX, FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 


COELUM NON ANIMUM MUTANT QUI TRANS MARE CUREUNTe 


THOSE THAT BEYOND-SEA CO, WILL SADLY FIND, 


Hos, Ep. I. XI. 20. 


THEY CHANGE THEIR CLIMATE ONLY, NOT THEIR Mix D. Cͤ EEC. 


8 the year 1688, and on the ſame day 
| of that year, were born in Cheapſide, 
London, two females of exquilite fea- 
ture and ſhape; the one we ſhall call 


Erunetta, the other Phillis. A cloſe 


Atimacy between their parents made 
each of them the firſt acquaintance the 


other knew in the world: they played, 


dreſſed babies, acted viſitings, learned 
60 dance and make curtſies, together. 
They were inſeparable companions in 
all the little entertainments their tender 
years were capable of: which innocent 
happineſs continued till the beginning 
vt their fifteenth year, when it happened 
that Mrs. Phillis had an head-dreſs on, 
which became her ſo very well, that in- 
ſead of being beheld any more with 
| pleaſure for their amity«to each other, 

the eyes of the neighbourhood were 
burned to remark them with compariſon 
of their beauty. They now no longer 
enjoyed the eaſe of mind and pleaſing 
andolence in which they were formerly 
jappy, but all their words and actions 


Mere milinterpreted by each other, and 


every excellence in their ſpeech and be- 


haviour was looked upon as an act of 
emulation to ſurpaſs the other. Theile 


beginnings of diſinclination foon im- 
proved into a formality of behaviour, a 
general coldneſs, and by natural fteps 


into an irreconcileable hatred. 


_ Theſe two rivals for the reputation 
of beauty, were in their ſtature, coun- 
tenance, and mien, ſo very much alike, 
that it you were ſpeaking of them in 


their abſence, the words in which you 


deſcribed the one muſt give you an idea 
of the other. They were hardly diſ- 
tinguiſhable, you would think, when 
they were apart, though extremely dit- 


ferent when together. What made their 


enmity the more entertaining to all the 
reſt of their ſex was, that in detract ion 
from each other neither could fall upon 
terms which did not hit herſelf as much 
as her advertary. Their nights grew 


reſtleſs with meditation of new drefles- 
to outvie each other, and inventing new 


devices to recal admirers, who obſerved 
the charms of the one rather than . 
. E 
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of the other on the laſt meeting. Their 
colours failed at each other's appear- 
ance, fluſhed with pleaſure at the report 
of adiſadvantage,and their countenances 
withered upon inſtances of applauſe. 
The decencies to which women are ob- 


liged, made theſe virgins ſtifle their re- 
ſentment fo far as not to break into 


open violences, while they equally ſut- 
fered the torments of a regulated anger. 
Their mothers, as it is uſual, engaged 
in the quarrel, and ſupported the ſeveral 
pretenſions of the daughters with all 
that ill-choſen ſort of expence which is 
common with people of plentiful for- 
tunes and mean taſte. The girls pre- 
ceded their parents like queens of May, 
in all the gaudy colours imaginable, on 
, every Sunday to church, and were ex- 
pofed to the examination of the audience 
for ſuperiority of beauty. 
During this conſtant ſtruggle, it hap- 
pened, that Phillis one day at public 
Prayers ſmote the heart of a gay Weſt- 


Indian, who appeared in all the colours 


which can affect an eye that could not 
diſtinguiſh between being fine and tau- 
dry. This American in a ſummer- 


ifland ſuit was too ſhining and too gay 


DO 


to be reſiſted by Phillis, and too intent 


upon her charms to be diverted by any 
of the laboured attractions of Brunetta. 


Soon after, Brunetta had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee her rival diſpoſed of in à 


wealthy marriage, while ſhe was only 
addreſſed to in a manner that ſhewed ſhe 


was the admiration of all men, but the 


choice of none. Phillis was carried to 


the habitation of her ſpouſe in Barba- 
does: Brunetta had the ill-nature to 
- inquire for her by every opportunity, 
and had the misfortune to hear of her 


being attended by numerous ſlaves, 
fanned into ſlumbers by ſucceſſive hands 


of them, and carried from place to place 


in all the pomp of barbarous magnifi- 
cence. Brunetta could not endure theſe 
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conſigned to a friend of Phillis, wig 
had directions to give her the refuſal of 
all goods for apparel, before Brunetta 
a be alarmed of their arrival. He 
did ſo, and Phillis was dreſſed in a few 
days in a brocade more gorgeous and 
coſtly than had ever before appeared in 
that latitude. Brunetta languiſhed at 
the ſight, and could by no means come 
up to the bravery of her antagoniſt, 
She communicated her anguiſh of mind 
to a faithful friend, who, by an intereſt 
in the wife of Phillis's merchant, pro. 
cured a remnant of the ſame filk for 
Brunetta. Phillis took pains to appear 
in all public places where ſhe was ſure 
to meet Brunetta; Brunetta was now 
prepared for the inſult, and came, to a 
public ball in a plain black 61k mantua, 
attended by a beautiful negro girl in a 


petticoat of the ſame brocade withwhich 


Phillis was attired. This drew the at- 
tention of the whole company, upon 
which the unhappy Phillis ſwooned 
away, and was immediately conveyed 
to her houſe. As ſoon as ſhe came to 


| herſelf, the fled from her huſband's 


houſe, went on board a thip in the road, 
and is now landed in inconſolable de- 
Tpair at Plymouth.” 
„„ "NOITICRINT« 3 
After the above melancholy narra— 
tion, it may perhaps be a relief to the 
reader to peruſe the following expoſtu- 
lation. Bi : 


TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

THE JUST REMONSTRANCE OF A7 
| FRONTED THAT. | 
"PHOUGH I deny not the petition 
1 of Mr. Who and Which, yet you 
ſhould not ſuffer them to be rude and 
to call honeſt people names : for that 
bears very hard on ſome of thoſe rules 
of decency, which you are juſtly famous 
for eſtabliſhing. They may find fault, 


repeated advices, but employed all her 
arts and charms in laving baits for any 
of condition of the ſam. i{Jand, out of a 
mere ambition to confront her once 

| more before ſhe died. She at laſt ſuc- 
0 ceeded in her deſign, and was taken to 
wife by a gentleman whoſe eſtate vas 
118 conti uous to that of her enemy's huſ- 
band. It would be endleſs to enume- 
rate the many occations on which theſe 
irreconcileable beauties laboured to excel 
each other ; but in proceſs of time it 


1 happened that a ſhip put into the iſland 


and correct ſpeeches in the ſenate and 
at the bar: but let them try to get them- 
ſclves ſo often, and with ſo much elo- 
quence repeated in a ſentence, as a great 
orator doth frequently introduce me. 
My Lords, ſays he, with hum- 
© ble ſubmiſſion, That that J ſay is this: 
© that, That, that that I ſay is this: 
© advanced, is not That that he ſhould 
© have proved to your lordſhips. Let 
thoſe two queſtionary petitioners try te 
do thus with their Whos and their 
Whiches, 

What 


„ % ——— —— 


wy © —_ — * 


Mr. Dry 


What great advantages was I of to 
en 


in his Indian Emperor, 
You force me {till to anſwer you in That, 
to furniſh out a rhyme to Morat? And 


| what a poor figure would Mr. Bayes 


have made without his Egad and all 


| That? How can a judicious man diſ- 


tinguiſh one thing from another, with- 


| out ſaying, This here, or That there? 
| And how cana ſober man, withoutuſing 
| the expletives of oaths, in which indeed 


the rakes and bullies have a great ad- 


vantage over others, make a diſcourſe 
| of any tolerable length, without That 
is; and if he be a very grave man in- 


| deed, without That is to lay? And how 
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inſtructive as well as entertaining are 
thoſe uſual expreſſions in the mouths of 


great men, Such things as That, and 


the like of That. 

I am not againſt reforming the cor- 
ruptions of ſpeech you mention, and 
own there are proper ſeaſons for the 
introduction of. other words beſides 
That; but I ſcorn as much to ſupply 
the place of a Vho or a Which at ever 
turn, as they are unequal always to fill 
mine; and I expect good language and 
civil treatment, and hope to receive it 
for the future: That, that I ſhall only 
add 18, that 1 am, your's, | | 0 

THAT, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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